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ABSTRACT 

This report describes educators' collaborative 
self-directed experiences in learning about and producing alternative 
forms of assessment for use in e 1 ementary- 3 eve 1 classrooms. The 
report analy2es the Virginia Standards of Learning and local 
curricula in English/Language Arts, Mathematics, Social Studies, and 
Science/Health in grades 2-4, to provide common ground for the 
assessments. The assessments themselves are then presented, including 
checklists, portfolios, performance tasks, product assessments, 
projects, and simulations. Assessments in language arts cover oral 
communication, research and reporting skills, reading, writing, 
letter writing, and creative wtiting. Assessments in mathematics 
focus on problem solving, probability and statistics, data analysis, 
conservation, patterns, economics, money, measurement, geometry, and 
graphing. Social studies assessments address economics, earth care, 
Powhatan Indians, Tidewater region, and cooperative learning. 
Science/health assessments examine investigative skills and 
observation skills. A section titled "Voices" seasons the report with 
teachers' statements about learning and individual change in their 
professional contexts and their lives. Another section offers 
recommendations to enhance teacher learninp, and change. A resources 
section presents a glossary, and items For use as overhead 
transparencies or handouts. Appendices include a project plan, 
assessment item checklist, a model of the purposes of assessment, and 
a participant list. Contains 55 references. (JDD) 
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INTRODICTION 

This repon provides multiple perspectives on our vcar lon^ el fori* to 
learn about and produce alternative tonus of assessment lor use in K -3 
classrooms, li highlights what helped and hindered our vwirk We do not 
strictly outline how others ought to learn about alternative forms of assessment, 
hut rather we recount our collective experiences. We hope to share central 
tenets regarding success nil teacher-learning based on our experience and 
academic research and theory. 

The full repon includes materials we found useful: a curriculum 
anahsis. comparing the Virginia SOL s with the pamcipating school divisions 
curriculum, our assessments, a glossary of terms, a bibliography, and selected 
o\erheads and handouts. 

The repon visits the ideas of teacher learning, assessment design and 
development, collaboration, and the change process. This ponion of the repon 
i races the collaborative effons of six school divisions represented by 24 teachers 
working together from July 1993 through June 1994. More than a 
chronological, step by step reconstruction, the repon depicts the flavor of our 
largch collaborative self-directed learning. The following section. "Voices.** 
seasons the repon with teachers* voices and statements about learning and 
individual change in their professional contexts and their lives. 

Perhaps the most imponant goal for this repon is kindling in the reader 
an interest in teacher- learning as a process. Like other recent process -oriented 
models of staff development, we've tried not to provide a recipe but rather to 
detail the necessary ingredients and their potential uses. 

ALTERNATIVE FORMS OF 
ASSESSMENT 

To bring about change we must see the need for something to be 
different. Recent interest in alternative forms of assessment rises from a 
recognition that how we current h measure learning is narrow and inadequate for 
a changing world. 

"Most members of the protect w ould agree that becoming assessors is 
as ongoing as assessment itself. We spent much time getting the 
meaning of the language clean paying close attention to such terms as 
standards, expectations, criteria, rubric, "look-fors, " and outcomes . 
We looked at a when of purposes for assessing and focused on how 
that affected our assessments. We quicklx learned how multi-faceted 
our work had to be for reliability- and validity, 9 (Teacher) 

During a meeting m late. 1W3. we engaged in a brainstorming session 
about assessment in general. Our collective responses led to the following 
statements. 
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\\ hat is assessment? 

A^e^sment is tied to instruction, places .1 Icarnei a uontmuum. 
helps in terms of planning tor instruction, refills sn data collection .md 
;s on going. 

What do we kn<m about authentic assessment? 

We know authentic asM>sment occurs within the cnicu •»( the 
tla^room, lorms a bridge 10 the real-world, t^ dvnamic and real hie 

What are some characteristics of authentic assessments? 

Authentic assessments are learner centered and real lite, provide a 
show case lor learners to show what they know and tan do. are tun and 
motivating, allow us to look objectively at meaningful performances 
and products, result in individualized learning, deal with the whole 
child, and are rich in design and open ended in nature. Outcomes, 
look tors (criteria), standards, scoring scales correlate. Authentic 
assessments pertain to essential knowledge and skills that one needs tor 
real life Authentic assessments are often interactive. 

How do >ou create an en\ ironmcnt for authentic assessment? 

The classroom environment must change. The environment must be 
one in which authentic instruction takes place. Teachers must be 
willing to take risks, face change and be reflective. 

TL\('HI : .R LEARNING 

The long-used traditional torms ot staff development assume learners 
are deficient in a particular area of performance. This approach leads often to 
a prescribed 1 real men t and remedv equally administered to all (Drennon, 
N93 . 1 The staff development approach used in this project sought to disconnect 
iiseit" from this paradigm. 

Our work here was both staff development and research. We were 
charged inn tally w ith developing assessments for potential use at the third grade 
level throughout the Commonwealth. When Virginia moved away from the 
"Common Core" model, we chose to focus on the process of developing 
alternative forms of assessment for classroom use. Within this focus, we 
attempted to use an inquirv model <Drcnnon. 1993; Lytic 1991) for learning 
about and producing alternative torms of assessments for K-3 classrooms. We 
found four ke> activities critical to our becoming assessors: reading, thinking, 
doing, and talking. 

And talking, and 1 diking! Talking, or sharing professional views, 
became the most important pan of the process. Some of our talk 
incorporated the whole group, hut often some groups would break off. 
f or one reason or another, and discuss, debate, argue, or "zing" ideas 
at each other in a attempt to make some meaning out of all the 
information coming in. Manx discussions have gone on about 
expectations, management, reliability, validity, and rubrics. We have 
read mountains of articles tare there an\ mountains left with trees, or 
onh mountains of paper y i on all different aspects of assessments. 
(Teacher) 

"Reading"' included lour basic texts that were shared by all: A Practical 
{ hade to Aliernatne Awesunent {Herman. Aschbachcr. and Winters, 1992), 
\fo\mg Toward a A/in/ng Target (Appalachian Educational Lab. 1993). 
De\ elopmeniiilh Appropr ia te Prai in e ( Bredckamp . 1 993 ) . and Reaching 
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/V;<7?:/<:.\. Appropriate Cumctum and Assessment for }oun*> Children 
■BredcKamp and Rosegrant. Throughout the project we read and 

discussed nearly 100 articles found largeh by the participants from a \ariciy of 
■ournals and media from Time to Eduunional Leadership . 

"Thinking" included gathering information on the tasks ot developing 
jnd using assessments, studvmg that information and planning how to use that 
mlormation to build assessments. "Dicing'' included developing assessments for 
classroom use. using those assessments in the classroom, gathering and giving 
feedback, and revising. 

These were not mutual!) exclusive activities; reflecting, talking and 
iisienmg were continual throughout our work. Teachers worked in pairs, as 
team members and as a toial group, giving and receiving feedback. Participants 
differed m the amount and wavs in which thev were engaged, depending upon 
opportunity . experience, attitude, expectations, and disposition. 

TUP. l MVERSITV COl'RSE 

Twentv of the twentv -toui piojcit panmpanis uxik a summer universiu 
course in alternative assessment prior 10 the beginning ot the protect This more 
traditional form of stall development, while worthwhile as an introduction, set 
some people on a course that thev later tound to be inadequate. 

Ruth Mitchell's Testing tor Learning was the textbook. Developing a 
curriculum "unit ' was central to the course By directing their efforts on the 
unit, participants focused on developing activities without clearly articulating 
why learners were to studv these things, what the learners were to learn, how 
the teachers would know n the students had learned and could use their 
knowledge, and why these were important things to know. Therefore, when the 
notion of assessment forced teachers to analyze these issues, the units often fell 
apart. This caused much confusion among the teachers who have historically 
organized instruction around topical, but often arbitrary, fact-centered activities 
As the assessment issues and formats became more clear, their traditional units 
became less so, causing many challenges and frustrations. In addition, new 
terminology and conflicting jargon among the presenters and the participants 
appeared to keep the level of dissonance and misunderstanding high throughout 
the course. Exacerbating the situation was the fact that the teachers were in 
class most of the day and family and other demands often placed teachers in the 
uncomfortable situation of choosing between family and class work. 

THE WORKING TEAM 

During the summer of 1993 the entire project team met for a two-dav 
planning retreat. Together, the group crafted a project plan (attached as 
Appendix A) One of the main objectives of the retreat was to establish all of 
the participants as fully contributing members with the project director acting as 
a facilitator of the group's collective efforts. Enlisting teachers as 
knowledgeable practitioners and co-creators of new knowledge in the field was 
central to the success of our efforts. 

Following the get -acquainted period we focused on what we alreadv 
knew about alternative forms ol assessment, what else we needed to know, what 
w e ought to assess, and how we ought to work together. We then formed cross- 
divisional teams consisting of at least two school divisions, with each person 
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R1-.V1EW SESSION ONE: 
PROVIDING FEEDBACK 



focused on a self-chosen arc, o: mterest umard vvhwh an assessment »ould ne 
developed. During ihe month between Urn meeting and the new meetmg. 
paruapams *eit to" develop an assessment th,i would be renewed collecmelv 
Tins initial leam-building and r roless:onal dialogue appeared 10 be stimulanng. 
difficult. >et rewarding 

"Tiie mo t/u\> *er« mugoratmg and drainmt at the same time" 
I fee! reaih tood about the obtame ne ihosen. It s « 

dww «'"«/> / '<•"* <« r -" ird '" 7 iet ' " ai ll " °" ? !" ne senes 1 

towM to aw«s«i «f rfi*«w rimes <tonn< ffce <i<n. " 

"// 5 j«7»min« w<« ftW<n hos fi«ftf/h fnamum*. I'm shocked after 
feelme so eood after \esierday wonting. 

Tnere's too Utile time to complete the project. " 

He Mi most engaged uAm ue were discussing and deadint on 
individual ounomes. " 

I: qf/Innmg A»r me- ft. be reminded that change doesn 't happen 
easih. " 

The strengths coming out of our groups pleased me. ' 

71 AeQwri w ro c/«o..« mv pwi u/ift mv and hare the 
members give me ideas. " iTeachersi 



Our next meeting was an assessment review session within which 
project participants brought their draft assessments for feedback and review _by 
cdSues and invited consultants w,th expen.se in early childhood education 
and o "sessment. Ising the draft checklist provided by the Depafln^ 
Education tAppendix B> several concurrent small groups ccmed«rf 
on the work of one member. The groups were predetermined to provide a mix 
? experts colleagues, school divisions and grade levels. Several grouping 
curbed throuehout the dav. The results of these efforts were fm.t.ul and 
Suiwun respect to the assessment development, but the process was painful 
and difficult. 

I appreciated the fact that other people are as stressed and urn eriaw 
as me and lacking in self confidence as me. " 

7 xtas puzzled by the variety of opinions about the assessments 

■I u <u a bit confused about the format to folio* m the rewe* sessions . 
We flip-flopped from discussion to anting and back to discussion. In 
,„/««> this ««v helpful but it «as difficult to urn, and concentrate 
during discussion. ** 
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/ .\a^i 7 a'wid :o present, bur I did jet contused h\ the simultaneous 
input. ho\\e\er. the input was ureal and useful Weathers i 

MAKING SENSE BETWEEN 
MELTINGS 

Between thx* rr.ceung and 'he nexi whole group meetsne a 
month later, participants attempted to make «>ense of wrut we had learned, what 
we knew ^r thought we know . and where we should be going tr<»m here Small 
regional meetings were held to reflect on and discuss our work. Within the 
context oi" these smaller meetings, participants bcian to question some ot the 
assessment assumptions and deilnitions thev previously thought vohd and 
unquestionable. In some cases, ihe questions added clant) . and tor others, the 
questions added more confusion. What had once seemed re!amel> clear and 
straightforward was becoming mess>. vague, and divergent Teachers were 
ioing in different directions and found ihem selves questioning one another and 
both Mate and national level "experts." 

/ heUe\e an inierchanae of ideas promotes zrowih and chance e\en 
though n ma\ he painful. It helps one to see a work from a neu 
/><"vu't inc. If we are to grow we must be willing to take the risk of 
tadure. 

' Vie mental azon\ has been \er\ stressful. I ha\e ne\er been at such 
a hi ah le\el of stress as I ha\e been this year. " (Teachers i 

OLR FIRST EXHIBIT 

It w as necessary that the first group of assessments be reviewed b> the 
Department ot Education. Our attempts to be collaborative and participatory 
with them and with educators from a variety of fields, was difficult. Therefore 
<vur compromise was to hold an exhibition of our work up to this date and seek 
feedback in multiple ways. This exhibition served as an adequate demonstration 
of our work and helped us communicate with the State Department of Education, 
but fell well short of our goal of experiencing a mutually beneficial dialogue 
based in learning. We had expected to come to the exhibition as equals in the 
uncertain world of assessment, but many of the project participants felt that they 
weren't taken seriously, 

'The critiques were less formal and more mferaitne" 

The exhibition was designed like a science fair. 

The people from the state seemed to think that we were mst "pla\m\> " 
with the notion of assessment, but they 'knew'' the answers It was if 
thev held the red pencils... m (Teachers) 

Additional frustrations were felt with respect to standards. The state 
checklist was found to be inadequate and incomplete. The participants ul reach 
felt overwhelmed by the tasks and uncertainties surrounding the project, and the 
knowledge that the standards were inadequate added to participant stress In 
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addition, there was concern and icnMon among the teachers about the need to 
p.i'Juce assessments 'the "assignment " and "right answers *> a* doeu;rA'm.i!;<»n 
of our efforts and the significant learning that was taking plate 

/ feel that mttt h I haw learned and m\ learning n utluluum rontons 
expenetu es / also feel that hewn able to desi rthe and diu /<m \h,a 
makes an assessment: "natal" is still difficult. We muu umimtw tt> 
stretih ottrsehes to he able to establish and cammunuate \tandatd* 
We must constant^ question absolutes and be open to new ideas 

7 feel reall\ tired at all ihis and I was eu tied mitialh a w ill he j*n»d 
to haw a break' taut I Fehruan." tTeachersi 



Ml I Mil I PI RSP!.( MVI-.S 

Following our December meeting, the reused assessments were *em 
to Richmond for written feedback from state department officials During the 
next month as the participants worked in their respective classrooms the 
'.eachers further applied the principles of assessment and standards to their own 
practices. Indeed, written evaluation comments (near the end of the protect i 
consistently indicate that during the project the participants began to not onI\ 
examine their practices from a different view . but mam long-held beliefs began 
to change as the teachers placed their daily work into the contexts of what was 
being learned and developed in the project. 

7 put a lot more responsibtlitx on m\ students. I expet t them to sol\e 
problems and be self-motivated learners. I expect them to assess 
themselves and adjust accordinzh . I listen to them a lot more. I make 
them aware of expectations and let them have input into the process of 
those expectations. 

7 tend to think of the outcomes I want before I begin the unit. This I 
think is the most important change I've made. " (Teachers) 



MOVING ON 

Meetings were now being designed largely in response to the needs of 
ihe participants, rather than to direct the participants. As such, the February 
meeting attempted to meet the needs of two increasingly distinct populations, 
those who still felt they did not understand what assessments were and needed 
additional information, guidance, instruction and organized practice, and a 
second much larger group who knew where they were and needed time to build 
their work and further establish their professional network through meaningful, 
focused interaction. Thus, the day was divided into individual work sessions 
and small group time where the differing needs could be met. 

Information overload was no longer an issue. Participants wanted time 
to work and assimilate the information they had gathered, additional interaction 
with peers, examples of peer work, meetings closer to home, and opportunities 
to plan within their school divisions. 

"Our focus shifted from seeing ourselves within our classrooms to 
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seeing oursehes within a larger context " tj'eaihen 



There was sullkiem evidence 10 suggest ihat the maiontv of pmieu 
participants had a working understanding of alternative forms ol assessment 
Teachers knew what thev were going to do and were turn knowing!) building 
their assessments tor larger purposes and audiences. We turned greater attention 
to the purposes of assessment I mm monitoring student progress in the classroom 
to purposes of accountabilnv (Appendix O This tunher crystallized our 
understanding. 

It now became important to locus on our larger goal of becoming .1 
cadre of professionals who could inform and influence practice at the school 
division level. In addition to creating a second assessment for submission to 
the Virginia Department of Education, participants made presentations at school 
division and regional meetings and two participants co-facilitated a graduate 
level course on alternative assessment in one ot the school divisions. Several 
participants enrolled in this course. Other participants conducted in-ser\icev 
observed in one another's classrooms and worked with local instructional 
curriculum support staff to revise and write curriculum and assessments, review 
reporting practices and procedures, and to plan future inserviccs. 

"Since we'd had a respite from producing assessments I was able 10 
look at m\ self and ask what was I doing, what were we down, and 
demand, to know how 11 fit into the larger picture of teathnu and 
learning both at the Disision and State level. " (Teat hen 

At this point the project director's role shifted from providing 
information and creating contexts for learning to supporting independent work 
Her work shifted from developing a working group to building bridges between 
the work and the school divisions. She now focused on informing others and 
linking project participants with those who made decisions at the division level 
If tins work was to live on. it had to become a pan of the division level plans 
for the upcoming academic vear, As participants moved into these new roles 
with the support of the director, their perceptions and professional goals shifted 
as well. 

"What I want to do next is support m\ %roup memhers m that 
development ot assessments for use with the new math adoption 

"What I would like to do is to meet with memhers of the <ount\ team 
to share ideas, get feedback and make plans for our overall uotds 

Tm town to work on assessments for the language arts (urruulum 

" / hope to produce a useable language arts assessments for our ,y< hool 
division, beginning with reading. " (Teachers) 

Ol'R MNAL EXHIBITION 



Our time together now ionised on giving people nine to work and 
deciding how we would share our work and what we had learned. While 
uncomlortable for some v became clear that we must make sense of this work 
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/ like tin' idea of asking othets /<> come and see our wtirk. Thai is 

// titfirnuna to heat other teat hen stole how important our wotk 
i\ 

b; the mo* now when I fun hi others talk it told me I'm not alone, that 
were till buss and that this is ditfhitlt 

I was stirptised that I htul trouble fmunnc out t t os tot n\\ 

readi nn writing out u^n" h>ok tots, outi antes, standards i anil he 
that / still eel tontnsed h\ the terms ' 

"What surprised me the mo\t was that I \ould feel s<* nmtused aaam. 
like I did durum the tlass last summer tTcaihersi 

I'n accomplish this we created teams to work on the rcm.unini! tasks of 
the protect planning tuir i:\hihiiion and wrmnii our tinal report I his team 
arrangement, while cross-div ismnal, had a central purpose, and the teams 
tuncttoncd without other issues uuerlerinu. because the purpose mattered. 
However, iieunm to ihe tmal exhibition proved difficult. Teachers were 
overextended, fragmented, stressed and felt thev d spent too much time aw.-\ 
I roin their classrooms I liroii^hmii the \ear it was difficult to rise beyond 
mdiv ulual uoals to the larger v lew beyond the classroom, or the school division, 
to the State and the profession itself With our focus now at ihe division level, 
this collective conclusion seemed ant ich mac tie to some. Yet it was ultimately 
necessar\ and proved exeuinj! and valuable to most. Exhibition attendees 
ilk huled Mipeiiniciulents, leathers, school board members, instructional 
siipeix isms, principals, a Dean of a college of Education, and Department of 
I ducation lepiesentatives Comments on our work included: 

Ihe e\ltiba »w/\ an rilatise model for individual staff in-wnne 
n iii nuii' lis i//,'imi it a* hen tt> \isit and ask questions of 
pnix titionen dies ian assess the appluation to their own classroom. 

I like the hohuh wnunv \< ale's spet ilh its and loniiiUidiiuil look at a 
student's deselopment m the different areas. I hope e\etuuall\ thai 
ainhoi papers at ditfeteni Miatle le\els tan nciompanx the scale to 
nuike a nunc ohm n\e usets 

Ihe exhibit assessment vises mea ning to the SOL's. " 

H h\ /// listnm sou* mbtu \. do son start eat h rubric list with \our I \s 
and a nunc nemitne statement that states what each ihtld cannot do ' 
l \e neser seen tuhtit s that was before I've onl\ seen lists hewn with 
the four oi fi\e It just \n\es a more positive impression 

'Assessment is sen on \>oinu Children knew what to look toi and 
were made responsible to follow through with steps. Steps were \er\ 
\tsthlc 
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Id 



7 appn'i uitv the heightened d\\dn'ness on the matter ot w hat w e \ho\dd 
Wthh that uuduna assessment ^enemies I don't dunk assessment 
slundd loose 'We i we// J <>? i arret nws\ a.s it standard tool 

» t^^(»^^MU , mi.VlV«/^ .V . handed the »wi\ .'/jc'M' i »!.'• 'l 

It Hits win* oww* :o N*t' //.v «/<7i«'// /// f//r drawings tH i hi 2nd wade 
,V\<-/ / /i i lcV ""//.' leaders to t Ai iM in'//' Wci///\ dt amain 
ptthiux is 

li i\ so imp-want to make students responsible 'in e\aluation ot then 
uiifJl, «//</ fin iii\iww the intend h\ whnh work will be tudae 

\er\ u/;': ;/,v ' these leathers look /<> /ooA before s 

and alters find mo\e .v mm.' duthentu assessment m \en traditional 

\1 \KI\<i ( ONM (HONS 

Hoth t lie- process ol makum connections and appl\ mc new expense at 
iIk* DiMston level have taken main tonus Meetings with pmieci participants 
.ind division lexel instructional stall were held in each Division I lie* lucemies 
led in pians tor continuation and application ot tins work bevond the protect 
veat Applications include 

• continued development ol assessments lor a neulv adopted 
ui.iinpulatnes inaili cuniculum. 

• pilot testine ol a nioic assessment driven reporting pimi'diuc. 

• luriluT developing I ndish Language Arts Pnrllolio and wining 
umkshop mi atcies. 

• toinun^! and Mippoinni! Mud> groups. 

• leading insmucs on assessment and assessments m specific 
l in t u ul.ii aieas 

• leadllll' lUsciXKCs ,klOss dlMMOIls. 

• hnnuin; together all ihose who have parttctpaied in assessment 
pioiecls to share and develop their work. 

• mentoring pioiecls, 

• ottering ol assessment graduate courses. 

• and group publu .uitMi ol articles aluuil assessments and beuunmi! 
.issessoi s 
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WHAT l)IH : FRI.\(T l>< H S 

this make: 

Ii is uncommon lor (his i\peol .kiimi\ m remlci the deep and profound 
thanee m leathers' .atiiudes. hehels. and practices thai occurred in this proiect 
Siiiniikant Junee took pKue and will continue to lake plate as .i result el ilm 
proicct These changes .ire best reported in the woids ot the pjiiu.ip.nus 

7 mm //w/A assessment first u/iew planning units w !/// /i'W< 'jcm o/ u;u«;i / </m 
i»c»/»ij \niiui leather's t lass room to tetuh ot Jo a demonstration It has < lumped 
the whole dim turn of ms pUmnmu I now see leathers tis professional 
hhiluutors ot learning who ptoude opportunities tor learning of real world 
knowledge and skills, and (he student exhibition ot those iSupcrxison 

I Know how it) dexvlop mow meaningful asse^mcnis tot wfuit I'm teathnm 
I'm learning how to translate the information \>a-"ed uom assessments /w«> 
xomntunnattna tins information with parent* 

' Work is mote student ttmtercd in that the* l/iim mote ot wlmt ihe\ are domv 
beianse the\ help set mils, do wit e\aluations and <//.■ Itanium how to duett 
themselxes toward \>ottlx 

7 teel I haw the opportunus to use belief fools m tepoitniM to patents then 
thild's editi at tonal ptoaress and ot needy to use these awwim'ius aion\? with 
the standard forms, to Mam a more tomplete pu litre of tlnfdten s institutional 
needs and to in to meet them in m\ teat hum methods Vimi f base stUnl 
teasons tor what I dt minis lUisutunn instead of met els following a text preset 
tturii Ultun. eft 

I look at thildren w a different was I wv what thes ,un do and i?n Horn 
there. I used to look at what thes touldn't do. 

I tnvohe nix students in mote thinking and stimulating < hallenxes and It ss tote 
and remembering teas 

The nutst rewarding expeneme tor me has been the tanitht shantiM ot ideas 
and information with teat hen ttom otlivt m hoof ss stems I he outside < ontat t 
opened up a new world lot me 

'Mantis this \>roup oj leathers wtis \er\ tontmuted to then profession and \en 
willing to spend lont hours dismssmn and learning better methods to teat It I 
ha\e been unsettled bs this learning pnuess I am learmnt how to make ms 
math assessment more prat ess oriented and ihalleruum* for the thildren. " 

"After this experience I base Strang feelmi's about beirui treated professional Is 
and receixitu* adequate compensation forms work f belies e in < hanae but feel 
teat hers need release tune to be able to learn about new ideas Teat hers t atmoi 
be expected to work dax and nmht Ihuuam need to tonsider sabbatmils or 
teases of absence with pas 

I'm muth more reflet ti\e on quotums stu h as how will this benefit students, 
what hearing does this hose on mil hit ' I urn hndmw that t think more in terms 
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ot what tlth>s the student need and how I can access that growth and not so much 
about what is prescribed to be tannin. " 

llw ( hance to talk, endlessh it seems, w ith other colleagues has been the most 
rewarding professionally for me. I ha\e learnea so much from our 
tomersaiions. debates, discussions, etc, I am glad that f chose to participate 
m this excellent opportumn. " 

I 'm realizing that aood teaching is quahtv teaching: setting up r eal en$a\>\n\i 
situations. Teachers don't need to have a million cute activities to be itood- 
although the\ ma\ be. I think i am seeing the 'meat ' of teaching and assessing 
as I haxen't before, it doesn 7 matter as much what \t>ur teaching as how \ou 
are teaching it. " 

"/ think more now about letting students help set look tors and letting them know 
what / am looking tor. I am more aware of having real life tasks not nist 
actiMties. I am also seem? how assessment guides instruction. " 

"I did not enter this pr<)iet t for the wiwe\ . but sometime it feels that as teat her\ 
we are tremendously undervalued. ' 



/ have alwavs been creatne and mno\ati\e but ha\e put little effort into 
aicountabilin for report cards. I now explain and use ( hints to allow sn t ,:<nt\ 
ii better under standing ot what I'm looking for' before, during and atte r an 
assignment. " 



7 tend to use the term 'look fors ' frequenth with the < hildren m preparing them 
lor what we are about to do. I ha\c prepared assessments for units ot stud\ ana 
have nnolved parents in assessing their ihtld's work ( thev weren't pet Id t 
assessments, but the\ were a benninim*} I tend to think of the outcomes / iw;w 
before I beam the unit. This I think is the most important change I ve made. 

It others are to repeat this process or one that is similar, is there a wa\ tor 
it to be made less .stressful?. The w ork is excellent, the progress is phenomenal, 
the direction m assessment seems to he a proper one .. 

7 have completely changed m\ methods of tisscssing language arts, especially 
reading related skills and outcomes. I'm in the process of making changes m 
m\ math assessment techniques. As I make plans and implement those plans, 
m\ thoughts are continuously of - what outcomes do I want, what activates will 
lead students to that outcome, do these activities include higher lex el thinking 
and open-ended tasks, and how do I link assessment to these activities. " 

"ft has been a rewarding year for me professional. It has been a blessing to 
meet so many new friends and professionals as we struggle, we realize how 
much we still have to learn and we share successes and failures with one 
another, it seems that down the road w e turn and realize that we ha\e taken a 
few steps forward that we didn 't realize we'd taken. We slow l\ < ontinuc.this 
process of change.., " 
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Our Voices 

by Becky Fisher, Jane Daniel, Donna Hollins 



www woi i.D ii t\kf: for teachers 

!() I \|)[.R(iO SKiMFICW I CHANGE? 



Each and even participant in the Blue Ridge Assessment Project 
iBUAPi had a different set of experiences. Many teachers changed a great deal 
,is a result ot these experiences and yet some became more entrenched in who 
and what the> alrcadv were. While similar opportunities existed for even one. 
the tvpes and extent of the changes depended upon the individual and ihe 
curriculum 

There were times m the BRAP meetings o\er the \ear when it became 
oln ions we each had di Keren I expect a Hons for ourselves and of the project We 
sometimes experienced what appeared to be a lack of common purpose, ami 
siiilc theie were nianv projeu and personal goals present at the same tune, and 
different people chose ui focus differently. In this situation where no one right 
answer was promoted, frustration and discomfort levels increased There were 
tunes when the group did not 1 unction well people talking over other people, 
or people attacking ideas instead of providing helpful feedback Most 
participants agreed, however, that the experiences were worthwhile in opening 
up dialogue about our process and our products. 

Yen earlv m the project, participants realized that change is not eas\ 
and is on going. Reflection on our v ear-long experience leads us to suggest thai 
the climate lor change includes these salient features: support, timing, attitude 
lor risk taking, empowerment, the need and desire for change, and motivation. 
Motivational factors could include: mentors, students, course work, colleagues, 
professional conferences, professional interactions, and professional literature. 

In this section of the report, several BRAP teachers share their personal 
processes in becoming more authentic teachers and assessors, but peihaps one 
voice. Christine's, typifies the struggle. Christine's section is followed by other 
participant voices. Within these statements, we think you will find common 
themes about change. 

Christine recounts that she has pursued more professional development 
opportunities in the past year of teaching than she had in the 10+ previous years 
altogether. Christine saw authentic assessment as "the hope and promise of 
what education should he." The following excerpts arc taken from the journal 
Christine kept throughout seven months of BRAP as she worked to make the 
hope and promise a reality in her own classroom. 

3 15/94 (in a note to one of the authors) I'm sending my original notes,..! 
don 7 think they 7/ help much other than to reveal the turmoil that exists when 
you try to drastically reform your thinking and teaching methods. 

hi this note. Christine summarizes her professional life during this year She 
constantly questioned herself and her practices, try ing to make sense of what she 
was being exposed to. Why did she try so hard to reform her thinking and 
leaching? Why did she continue in the change process even when it got 
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tincomtonahle' VVhai is it that allowed her 10 develop this attitude lor risk 
taking? 



18 W / was stunned by W'ilders's dismantling of the Common t ore of 
Leaning so suddenly. At first, I didn't believe it would really he t>nne. (hi 
reflection, I realize that he killed a document hut he cannot stop the ideas 
from flourishing in the classroom where they really count 

When we began the protect, we were looking at Virginia s Common 
Core of Learning (CCD as a framework lor public education in \ irginia Our 
assessments were to be tied to tins document. Anions ihe BRAP teachers, there 
were various levels of understanding and support tor CCL 

At the first planning meeting we began learning more about the CCL. 
us broad ideals and the changing future of education in the Virginia. The 
plulosophv of whole-child education in Lontrast to education in discrete subiect 
areas was seen as leading to more opportunity lor both the children and 
teachers. We were excited about the prospects. Still others saw that 
educational practices once doubted would now be essential- Cooperative 
learning would be a statewide expectation. Writing across the curriculum, 
mediation and critical thinking would happen in even classroom However, the 
Common Core remained rather nebulas and was not easy to caiegori/e nor 
understand. In us absence we returned to the Virginia Standards ot Learning, 
choosing to make meaning of them and infuse them with life through good 
thought and practice. 

¥ eon'L 

Is / read /integrated Components of Appropriate and Inappropriate Practices 
in the Primary tirades/ I found myself constantly questioning certain things, 
liy the time I got to the end, it left me with a creepy feeling - ...so many of the 
identified inappropriate practices were things I questioned and doubted when 
I first became a teacher 12 years ago. 

Here. Christine shows herself engaging in reflection regarding her own leaching 
practices alter reading literature on eailv childhood education and practice. So 
otiun. teachers find themselves doing what thev've alwavs done instead ol 
stepping back and asking themselves lough questions, like "why am I doing 
i li in * " Rarely arc teachers encouraged (o question, especially "on the clock ". 
The definition of a teacher's work and workday is what he or she "does" in the 
classroom. Providing the time for thought is rare. Developing the expertise 
necessary to maintain professional growth is rarely recognized, valued or 
encouraged. If the educational system is to undergo any significant changes, 
controversial information like what "Integrated Components of Appropriate and 
Inappropriate Practices in the Primary Grades" was for Christine must be 
available for knowledgeable professionals to debate and work to understand. 
How main teachers are part of discussion groups that are professionally 
supported and acknowledged by their school divisions? 

1 1 

I feel like I am just beginning, but I have come a long way since August. I 
think I finally know how to moke my project authentic - not just for the kids 
but for me, After /the Sovemher 5/ meeting I finally am beginning to think 
I can do this and have it be worthwhile* I will totally rewrite my project 
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In much of the professional literature, the terms alternative assessment, 
authentic assessment and performance assessment are used interchaneeablv Are 
thev the same thing 1 It not. how do thev Jitter * These questions drove much 
<*! our learning and writing. 

At this stage. Christine's project dealt with students performing a task 
related to pattern recognition and description For example 

Outcome- Students will recognize, use and create patterns 

Strategy Students will he exposed to patterns across the curriculum 

throughout the vear 

Fill in the blank to complete the pattern, 
h I. .V 5. - II. 

i\ ::. :4. _v :s. . . 



Wnh timhei te\ imoii. her (asks become more open-ended and complex. 
allottim 1 !oi multiple ievpon\es 

I \ ample I *e the imuI to help \ou ft nil number patterns. 
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W nte \ * mi patterns limn left to right with spaces and commas between 
numbers I Mend voui patterns 



However these weie tasks lor task's sake, ami not grounded in real 
lite mi nations Alter tew ruing, her proieci involved studenis using number 
patterns to count monev l or example, her "look tors" at this point were: 

Student is able !«■ idcniitv uuns and tell then value 

Student can explain an apptoprtate strategy lor grouping coins to count 

them 

Student is able to count on lioin 25 hv ones, lives, tens, and twentv 
lives 

Student is able to determine the value of coins to SI 00 
Student can select coins to make designated amount ot nmncv in 
SI 00 

I he lomcxt tor her assessment was becoming more authentic S el . she hadn't 
abandoned her vear long patterns theme as the focal point throughout the 
instructional vear 

I 41 <J4 

.Mi' assessment #rew from patterns {{geometric to number), to mwmij patterns to 
count money, to counting money in an economic commumts ami developing 
a system oj manaftittR money, Another pattern. 
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Christine's project was now nnnmg toward .1 simulation ol an authentic 
experience. Plaving the roles ol shop keeper and customer, her students 
recreated an economic community Students had budgets and accounts to 
manage, and found themselves nuking choices based on real lite considerations 
Christine sought to improve her protect e\en further h\ developing an economic 
community within a real-life context. She hegan to consider how the students 
might manage monev for class field trips or bake sales 

S 2 94 

Looking back over my notes, I realize that most of what I grappled with had 
nothing to do with assessment - at least not directly. I didn 7 pursue many of 
my ideas for the project. However, all of the professional development that 
occurred had a profound impact on what I do in my classroom and a profound 
impact on my own attitudes and perspective on my teaching career. 

iMst year I was ready to give up teaching and look for a new job {job - 
because this is what teaching was to me - not a career). My involvement in 
(his project has turned my teaching job into a career.... Xot since my first 
month teaching have I had such dedication and enthusiasm. From my second 
month teaching until this year I have felt frustrated. 

I think that four things have been responsible for turning things around for 
me • 

/. a decent pay raise this year. 

2. being treated like a professional in this project. 

J. professional development with conferences and the contact with peers 

from other school systems, and 
4. the hope that alternative assessment brings us closer to the ideals that 

I held just prior to and during my first year teaching. 

In this entn. Christine summarizes her transformational year. What 
it even teacher were able to experience a professional development rich school 
vear? What if even teacher were treated as a professional in every way ? What 
it all teachers held to their idealism and were solidly grounded in their 
professional philosophies of teaching and learning? The possibilities are rich. 
Education would be the promise we've always held it to be. 

The conditions necessarv for change are many and varied. You have 
read to what Christine attributes her changing. Here, we return again to our 
opening question and ask. what miuld it take to undergo significant change? 

Even participant entered the project with a different knowledge-base 
and expectations. Each person has experienced a different, personal process of 
becoming an assessor, The greatest potential for impact comes from the long- 
term change that may result from having participated in this project. 

Christine's journal entries detail her process of becoming an assessor 
Will she continue to become* As another participant. Sue, wrote in her 
communication with the writing team. 

"it's the satisfaction of watching children choose, struggle, communicate, 
decide, learn, grow.... it's a tough thing to measure. Especially when you re 
in the midst of it for the first time, trying to decide what your awn role should 
he. " 
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These words also reflect C'hriMiiic's experience ;ind are important tor our own 
learning as professionals These words describe the experience of many 
throughout the \ear. Learning is beiommu; knowing is leaminc to become 

well. 

\Vh\ did others become :mol\ed i:, the Blue Ridge Assessment Project. 1 
What did the> expect to do within and take awa\ from this work 1 Paula 
tor example, got in\ol\ed heiaiiM.* she wanted the opportunit) to talk with 
teachers about something that mailers Rick knew that someone would be 
developing authentic assessments and tell that it might as well be him! Donna 
telt like it was a professional opportunity she was interested in pursuing. 

Late in the protect. Jane lelt that in her career she had "been on (he 
cutting edge and fshe didn 7/ want to get off. " Jane continued. 
"It's been a roller coaster ride full of frustrations, headiness, risks and tips 
and downs. Despite the rocky ridi\ ! always come back to the start - the kids: 
watching, confirming, affirming, reaffirming so kids can take their own ride 
of lifelong learning. " 

Another participant. Joan, wrote. 7 have found, in my personal 
evolution as a teacher, three things happened. First, I We had to be a 'risk- 
taker' to some degree.... to 'risk' in front of my peers, administrators and 
parents. Each has helped me recognize and analyze along the way. Second, 
I have obtained a kind of supportive respect which I have obtained from my 
administrators and district supervisors. As I have proven the progress of my 
students, my superiors have given more support to my endeavors. Third, a 
'rippling effect ' has occurred. . . my fellow teachers have become interested /in 
my methods of assessment/ and,., .have met, set standards, developed methods 
of assessment and used a portfolio in reporting to parents, students and next 
year's teacher. As I continue my work with the children of the district, I plan 
to be a life-long learner myself. I plan to continue to be a 'risk-taker* while 
continuously basing my risk-taking on sound educational principles. I 
encourage every teacher to take the extra time to step out of the classroom, 
toy becoming involved in workshops, continuing in educational courses and 
taking part in state projects, we can return to the classroom renewed and ready 
to meet the needs of our students. " 

Carole, reflects on her process of change. 7 was the typical 
traditional teacher, I looked at kids as empty vessels, and it was wiv job to fill 
them. I enjoyed being in control-managing the classroom like clockwork- 
manipulating little kids and telling them what to do. I had a strong belief in 
retention-the gift of time-being at the top of the heap next year, Parents 
liked me and I often had the children for two years-giving them more of the 
same next year, I knew nothing about processes, only programs and I was 
pretty good a plugging kids into slots. I realized some kids weren 't getting it 
no matter how many times they went through a center, " 
Carole continued, 

"About seven years ago, I realized I couldn't go on teaching this way; I'd 
never make it to retirement. Then I met the new early childhood facilitator. 
I asked her to come in, observe, and give suggestions. My classroom wasn V 
the way I wanted it to be. Well, this facilitator never tells you what to do. She 
just makes suggestions and asks questions. 'Why do you do this? Did you ever 
think to do this?' As I answered, she fired the next question. She really 
made me think about my own beliefs, philosophies and practices. She 
introduced me to current ideas through reading works by Imcv Calkins, Regie 
Houtman. the (ioodmans, Donald (iraves, and Marie Clay. All of this new 
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^formation helped me sort out my beliefs. My *e* mentor connected me to 
others strutting to answer the same questions. We began meeting on a 
regular basts. It was invigorating to he made to think, question, observe, try 
now things, meet again and reflect, refleet, reflect. Tins new knowledge and 
challenge helped me make some changes in my classroom and made my 
teaching exciting once again. I changed slowly - a few things each semester 
Wv first change was to let children select their own activities. I would provide 
them with several choices. I was surprised to find most children chose to do 
them all! As I continued to change. I met with colleagues also changing bit 
by bit I now see that these meetings saved many of us and kept us in the 
profession. This project was an extension of these meetings, an environment 
where I could continue to grow, ask questions and reflect on my work as a 
teacher. " 

IIicnc v i'iccs arc unique vei predictable Hie evolution and development 
,„ ,„„ tcachine r liiU»soph> t» <|u.ie individual, and certain inherent teatures 
, na M«l us to el let chanee I he things lhat enabled us or inh.bi.cd us as vsc 
dexcloned rested both unhin ourselves and within our contexts. We see these 
elements as support, .inline, an amu.de toward risk-taking, empowerment the 
need and desire louhanec and motivational factors including mentors, students 
.ourse ««ik. cnllcain.es'. .onlcienu-s. p.otess.onal interactions and protess.onal 
huT.ituiv 
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Our Recommendations 



Ki.O)MMhND\IIONS K) I \IL\NCI: 
ILU HLR LEARNING \Nl)< HANCik 

Educational clianue and reform are not accomplished on ihe drawing 
board, in the corporate office, or on a computer screen, but in the classroom. 
In order tor change and improvement to occur in classrooms, teachers need 
meaningful, rich, authentic learning experiences like those we increasing!) 
evpect them 10 pro\ ide for iheir students. Learning of this kind among teachers 
requires ihcy he allowed choices. ambiguit\. missteps, restarts and varying 
degrees ol individual coniiniimeni and progress. Such learning is therefore hest 
assessed in authentic ways. Our assessments of teacher learning should he 
important m real life, place teachers on a continuum of learning, improve 
performance, be on-going, encourage justification and allow us to look 
objectively at meaningful performances and products. Professional development 
practices which adhere to these principles are in greater concert with what we 
know about leaning and making meaning (Fosnot. 1989) and about bringing 
about change in individuals < Fullan. 1^85. |W; Murphy. 1 99 1 land institutions 
tFullan. 1994: McLaughlin. Talbert. & Bascia. 1990). Models of this son 
reflect the types of changes we are advocating for child learning and have long 
been the basis of adult education theory and practice. They deserve greater use, 
attention, .md research in the professional development of teachers. Thus, our 
recommendations address ihose things that promoted real change in the practice 
of our participating teachers, and are those that \vc feci would provide the type 
ol environment and processes needed to accomplish educational change beyond 
developing assessments. 

Provide for on-going coflegiality and inquiry 
among teachers 

More than am thing else teachers commented about learning, growing 
and changing as a result of real, meaningful interaction with one another. 
Teachers must be afforded the lime, opportunity and support to get together and 
talk about meaningful issues in education, to craft ways of addressing these 
issues, to try their ideas, to gi\e and receive feedback, and io adjust and make 
alterations. One teacher called this ' reading, thinking, doing and talking." 
What teachers become as result ol such experiences are teacher researchers, 
teacher experts and teacher authors with much to offer their classrooms, their 
peers and their profession. EaiJy in the project we expected to use VAPEN 
consistently for sharing information and making connections. However, only 
a handful of teachers already had a VAPEN account and a working knowledge 
of the system. We pursued getting accounts but inadequate hardware availability 
was our biggest challenge. Later in the project, fax transmission served our 
need for quick conversations about our work. Technology can assist in 
communication, but barriers must be removed before technology will ser\e the 
purpose ot bringing teachers together. 
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Promote opportunities for learning by doing 



Those of us \* ho w rote, w rote more, rewrote, and struggled w ith each 
successive project and performance, learned and changed. Learning b\ doing 
Hi a supportive, collegia! environment required us to speak from our own 
experience rather than abstract!) from what we thought ought to happen. Doing 
promoted real, intellectual struggle. For some this was overwhelming. 
Meetings dates became difficult deadlines. Exhibitions and meetings required 
public performances of what teachers were learning and accomplishing. 

W ithin learning by doing we must strive for balance between instruction 
and practice. What. when, where, and how instruction is needed and provided 
\anes b\ individual and circumstances. Yet, to overload the process with 
precision stifles the opportunity to make attempts and adjustments. We 
recommend a greater team locus. Both individual and collaboratively produced 
products from a team can then provide multiple levels of learning and 
performance. 

Uncertainty and not knowing arc challenges for teachers; admitting the 
uncertainty and not knowing often pose even more difficult challenges. 
Learning the complexities of alternative forms of assessment takes time and 
requires risk 'taking on the pan of the teacher. Proficiency is an ever increasing 
spiral, as mastering one thing brings into focus new issues not previously seen 
or understood. Becoming an assessor is a process of education not training. 
Maintaining a balance between ambiguous doing and greater precision as we 
nunc toward higher levels of performance and proficiency is a challenge 
deserving more research and attention. 

Engage teachers in the process of reform as equal 
partners 

hir too long teachers have been separated from the real, challenging, 
political realities thai influence and ultimately regulate classroom direction, 
"leachers need opportunities to discuss, know about, and address these very real 
influences out in the open, not behind closed doors. Commitment to change 
then becomes deeper and change becomes less demanding and difficult and more 
exciting and rewarding. Change managers and leaders should provide a 
supportive structure, with places and time to talk, and opportunities to influence. 
However, we must accept that not every teacher will understand or want to 
participate in this process, just as some administrators chose not to participate. 

Develop mechanisms for teachers to share their 
knowledge and experience 

Teachers must have real opportunities to share their insights and raise 
iheir voices. Provide forums for teachers to share their research, their new 
knowledge and writing. Create vehicles within the system to support individual 
and collective inquiry and to share the results. 

Adult Education in Virginia currently sponsors the Adult Educators 
Research Network (Cockley. 1 W.l ) The Adult Education ( enters lor 
Professional Development at the Virginia Commonwealth rni\ersii\ are usim* 
learning plans to support statt development for adult educators throughout the 



slate iDrcnmin. 1993). Teachers, facilitated bv trained staff developers, 
determine their own learning needs and questions, alone or in concert with 
colleagues. The learning is supported h> local study groups and some state 
funding. Summer institutes and other professional publications provide 
opportunities for sharing the know ledge gained. Increasingly, expertise is drawn 
from local ranks for more traditional workshops and information dissemination 
sessions. All educators throughout the Commonwealth of Virginia deserve such 
locused swie -supported and sustained opportunities to share their insights, 
knowledge. \ on.es and perspectives lor the ascent of education to reach new 
heights throughout the Commonwealth 

Encourage collaboration across divisions 

Out work was mllaboraiive across school divisions. For future efforts 
we recommend at least two participants from ihe same school with at least four, 
and preferably six from each school division. Small schools will also need to 
be accommodated h\ pairing teachers from similar locations and backgrounds. 
Any mix ol school divisions Ironi two to six provides beneficial results if their 
is regional prminuts 10 facilitate meeting logistics. This design permits 
individual, pair, school, division and regional exchanges. In our project, cross 
divisional interactions opened eves and provided opportunities tor all. The 
collaborative, cross-divisional nature of this project allowed the teachers and the 
steering committee members to support and build on one another's ideas. In 
addition, the Steering Committee structure gave us product champions at the 
division level. As a result, we now have six different ways in which our work 
is currently being imbedded into the on-going efforts of each school division. 

Seek leadership that is facilitative and responsive 

Collaborative work ot this nature, which we recommend, requires 
awareness of multiple audiences and goals. Leadership must work to keep all 
involved and constantly recogni/e that audiences and their relative importance 
in the process often change. Leaders monitor these changes, recogni/e the 
political reality of change, and keep direction and purpose in sight. We 
recommend the continued development and nurlurance of such leadership among 
teachers and administrators at the state and local level. 

The current DOE staff development facilitators are valuable resources 
for this kind of effort. In fact, this kind of effort, coordinated by a staff 
development facilitator and led h\ local teachers, advances teacher learning and 
educational reform. Done in concert with knowledgeable instructional ieaders 
at the division level, efforts are coordinated, grounded in the research, and lead 
10 good practice and increased learning on the part of students. 

Restructure to plan for and actively support on-going 
teacher-professional development 

We must value and support teacher learning in the same way we value 
teacher classroom instruction. We must better organt/e our schools to support 
the education professional so that she can better do her professional work. 
including the professional work of change . The use of technology a strong. 
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well mimed pan -professional Matt, and meaningful professional development 
during ihe professional \c.ir aie parannmni needs As ,i result of our 
experiences this year we si rone ly recommend reexamination oi our support 
systems lor ongoing proiession.il development Specifically, we suggest that 
mt sue, intensive prolesMon.il development he expected and planned during the 
ai.tdcnik year with lull pa\ and consistent insiruciional support tor the 
classroom Paid sabh.it icals ;ils*> deserve serious consideration. 

Initially . school building sum might he designated into three categories 
developers, refiners, and mentors. Developers would be off-site as much as 
1 5 * r ot the school year working on useful and valuahlc projects for the 
individual, the team, the school, the division, and the profession. With this 
approach, the principal would know that a lull third of the staff would he out oi 
the classroom for up to 1 5'*' of the teaching days. Planning for this in advance 
would enhance the change process in schools, making change less isolated and 
more integrated to the actual professional context of the learner. The vear 
following a professional development vear. the refinement vear. might include 
meetings with on-site study groups 10 maintain and extend the learning and 
reflection, meeting with college and university personnel, publishing and 
presenting. Third year mentors would work collaboratively with colleagues. 
2 student teachers, new teachers for the div ision. and administrators. Therefore, 
approximately every four years ever} professional would engage in active, in 
depth on-going professional development activities of value to the svstem 

If we come to agreement that teachers will be out of the classroom 
consistently then we must find ways to maintain instructional continuity 
Teachers must carefully prepare tor days away from their classrooms, knowing 
that the work they are doing outside of the classroom will nave positive effect 
on later work. A cadre of substitutes should he on hand who are familiar with 
the school, us teachers, and us students. In addition, a stronger, better trained 
paraprofcssional staff, who are informed and involved with the building are 
necessary . This might he done by committing to a certain number of building 
level substitutes who will serve the school through the year and be brought into 
the instructional plans. Teachers could plan for their professional development 
leave in advance wiih their colleagues, principal and substitute. Instructional 
needs and plans could also be shared and mutually addressed. Follow up would 
he built into this system. Thus, the substitute is not just a convenient someone 
at the other end of the phone hut someone who serves as instructional support 
within an organized instructional plan. We believe this would cost no more than 
the current system It would create much greater satisfaction foi all involved and 
result m belter leaching and learning 
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lie aware that there are multiple Forms and purposes 
of assessment 

Ilk' National ( i'uiiul t«>i tin I c^icliiniz oi Mathematics ACIMi 

provides t|s Willi .1 MlOlk' ll.llllOUtMk I < M 11 TldCT^ ( aild III □ I hf [Mirpi'scs ot 

a^e^ment 1 Appendix < 1 \\ i* lemnmicnd usini! 1I1 is tramework as a mean> ot 
undersundinu ami talking ahrui awssinent purposes and practice in the 
( nmnionwealth oi ^mluii.i MiuIi oi ihe current rhetoric, kinds ot knowledge, 
and devclopim: pi.kiurs iim' tcmis ,ind tnoN in wavs that arc contusing ami 
unclear Issues ni A^i-^i\wi\i .iiul accountability need in ho seen as linked ami 
on a l*mi! inuurn i'tliK.»iit>n about assessment, on a grand s L j|e. might begin with 
ilioc distinctions and then pinvecd iu articulation ot assessment t>pes and 
contexts lor u*c 

vAuhui this lutnewoik we can then mme toward building a sironger 
link between the in sir ml in mal and accountability uses ot assessment Linkages 
between mdi\ uiual classrooms, buildings, divisions, and Mate level assessment 
piaviices and iiic.imiics, could then be made more explicit 

Out viirrem practices arc disjointed and counter productive \\c hum 
educate oui piote^Mon and the publiv 10 the purposes and pillalls ot testing and 
measurement I ben we van nmvc i«) inform and educate about assessment 
pi.Kiiws wbuli tit v LiM!i!iuent wuh what we want children in learn and be able 
i<» dt> I d u** .cjiec nn ib*' p«irpi^t> aiui proceed wuh discussion regarding the 
ii\iii'. and vancd mean 4 . 

Be clear almtil hou and why assessment and 
instruction are inexorably linked in quality education 

leadier uamim: and im^i anient experienced teachers seem m locus 
• <ii activnv rather than intention 01 outcome l-undamenial to under standing 
assessment is the vnikeptu.il iccogninon ot its direct relationship to instruction 
and its ultimate ahtlnv in ass.'w, , ^ measure \ ct i \ it > alone does not assess. 
Instruction 111 alternative tnini* o| assessment musi deariv present tin 
disimvtiori betore additional learning ^an proceed However, additional 
iharavteristits ol more authentiv tonus ot assessment stretch the concept n| 
testing wlikb is our traditional understanding ot measurement These 
di m Mictions can be advanced oike 11 is clear ill at assessment is more than 
.am itv 
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Recognize that not all teachers need to become 
alternative assessment designers in order to be 
k nowledgeable users and consumers of alternative 
form of assessment 

We recommend all teachers enlace w ith alternative tonus oj assessment 
through active learning. However, not all teachers need to meei ihe standards 
ol assessment design lor publication leathers tnuld hemnie lanuliar with 
alternative tonus of assessment through group review sessions where existing 
assessments are scrutinized. Betonung assessors requires understanding as an 
mtregal part ol instruction However, not all teachers need to he assessment 
designers to become effective assessors 

As alternative forms of assessment advance, expect the 
look of the classroom to change 

In our world mdav. . we are increasingly required to understand and 
communicate more complex mtoim.it ton with a wider vanetv ot people, as well 
as sohe new problems. This requires us to use information in new and different 
wav s However, our schools do not consistently provide learning opportunities 
and environments where learners tan practice using complex skills and be 
provided with useful feedback. Our current learning environments are overlv 
controlled and artificial Learners continue to tell us this h\ their premature 
departures and their inappropriate behaviors. Employers tontinue to tell us tins 
In their outcries lor more skilled workers F. due at or s u»ll us this hv ihetr 
professional disengagement and burnout 

\to\wg toward more authentic forms of assessment requires more 
authentic lorms of instruction When these are coupled m a meaning! tul and 
educational*!} s,>und fashion, parents . emphners and suideuts participation .md 
satisfaction will be suhstantiallv improved 

Linking authentic instruction with auihentit assessment leads to 
clawooms whith will prepare chililicti toi the tomplc v woild ol ihc* 
Ivcentv lirst centun Ihese tlawooms are necessjrv Working logether tin m 
classrooms become places while .'dotation «nows and children and leather* 
become assessors or rhcir U-aiiiiin' 
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We conducted this anatwis ot the Yiigmia Standards o\ [ carnim' 

SOL >j and each available division curriculum to provide common ground l« i 
our assessments Hie analvsis includes rhc second, ihird and lourih erade lm.il 
Liirnciil.ir objectives and Siaic SOL s in the academic areas ol Lnghsh Laneuaee 

\n*. Mathematics. Social Studies and Science Health 

We did nol rewrite am SO! 's or local curricula hut looked ai eMMine 
standards in a neve vvav lo arrive Jt this curriculum analvMs we hm talked 
about and brainstormed what we ihouehl was needed We li.ui hoius o| 
conversation about vvhai was essential toi children lo know and he able lo do 
We then agreed, ih.n uiven out limned charge, ihai we must work wuhin 
existing piiraiiieters 

We reviewed national Mandards and literal u re regarding curt il ilium 

together we made »he billowing decisions PirM. we chose 10 use the National 
( ouncil nt Teachers ot MaiheniaiKs ( MTM i standards {or mathematics because 
of us conceptual rigor, elegant e and utilnv Second, we chose to use the 
National C ouncil ot Social Studies Standards again lor Us conceptual rojor 
elegance and utilitv. particularly lor the elementan level ol schooling Ihird 
we ihnse in mcoipoiale Science and Health as tine larger academic area ol 
-"idv \V :ili (Ins decision v\e lound u necessarv to create our own organi/im? 

■ In ina llowcvei ilk re ate national etlorts in Science which deserve 
■ .'UMiU'Mtu'n | niallv. we found ciiiient naluMial Language Arts el Ions less 

ij jm aim:! I"? mo needs and i lu^e to cieale our own schema. 

\ it .1111 ol -Madiiaie student worked lo review ail of the SOI. curricula 

■i.d pi-'pnM- .-i : »ani/ing tiainewoiks I he Blue Rulge Assessment Project team 
'•■iili'i' ir.l 'luini; lonimittee tc viewed their work and made changes as 
i ^ cdi d 

^ ' ■ >u-.'lii u> u 01 iMiiiA- dr« rete SOI s into larger common categoric^ 
'•I'Juii t In loin .iL.ideiiiu areas ol I ndish I anguage -Xits. Mathematics. Social 
Siudic> am' Science Health Dining our .iriiiK si^ we became awaie ot concepts 
• u ptoccs-cs whuli t'ver lap be i ween academic areas We chose not to 
m'igani/e based on these uHiunonaltties lor our purposes, it was enough to 
become aw ate ol then' areas o| inie^ration building them into our assessments 
1 hi K appiopi i.iie 

Out teorgam/aiion ol the SOI s and local curricula tevealed areas ol 
^length and oiliei aieas de^eivinc gieaier thought and consideration Ibis 
eiinte process ol cuiiHuluin and analvsis served .is a cheeks and balance sv stern 
!<>i what we ^av we want clnhln it in know and be able to do and whai we in 
tad. leach I or example in 1 nduli I anguage Arts there was much talk about 
u ultural know ledee as \ aluable but no SOI 's or local curricula in I anguage \i^ 
dealt directlv with enhancing uiltuial knowledge In Mathematics we lound 
strength in areas ol nuiubet sense and whole number computation but little in 
statistics and ptobahiliiv I m Social Studies we lound emphasis on categories 
people, places, and environment and time, conttnuitv and change Hnailv . our 
categon. ol Science Health as understanding patterns and relationships leads 
n.iturallv to integrated i urrii nhim ellorrs .is patterns and relationships are ih« 
basis ot l>t >i li Matheinatits and I alienage Arts Interestinglv . the caiegon we 
siinph describe as diMa* 1 c!\ ha-, lew objectives, suggesting an area need me 
more locus and attenuon 
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This curriculum anahsis document allow* the Divisions themselves to 
examine their own curriculum and make adiusimenis js ihe\ see hi. 
remembering thai curricula and standards are a moving target, needing continual 
attention. What we now have is a framework which addresses each participating 
DiMsion 

We use the larger categories of the curriculum analvsis to define the 
areas of locus for our assessments lor example. Peggv Simpson's Social 
Studies assessment on page 3 identifies the major focus ;is product ion. 
distribution and consumption This designation conies troni the assessments 
major SOL placement in the curriculum analysis Other SOI.'s addressed hv the 
assessment are also listed below the locus. This correlation leads io greater 
integration of both instruction and assessment 

hnallv. ihe anahsis is noi grade Ion cl driven We need benchmarks 
and age grade level benchmarks niak c sense but learning occurs on a continuum 
Thus, we chose to lax mil the um uular obiectives and SOL s continuouslv for 
second, third, and fourth grade levels Main ol the same or similar SOL\ are 
repealed at each grade level without articulation ot what distinguishes 
performance from one giade level to the next logeiher. our anahsis and 
assessments seek to provide moie spec i Ik data on what is both expected and 
learned in the earlv eleiueiiiarv level ol schooling 
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( ompreheiMnn skill* ohieune* Willi i he goal ol iikicimiil ilk 1 siudenis ,ihi!:i\ 
i»> undeisutul wiiuen ,uk1 or.il language 

( real i \ i 1 phke^e* nh'iMivi-v with ihe goal ol creating diurgent dunking in 
^indents .tml .ilUm ilk* Mudcut lieedotn in expression 

( ntk.il thinkine ohin t:\ c* k hkh i<kus on ihe student using .m.iK sis. svnilieMs 
and c>. .ilii.ii n mi lo .h.oinpii^i the ih\{.\\\\i' I suall> m\ohe some | L »\el oi 
problem snK nu» 

t'ultuia! know leder ivMi'iiiws Lull uurease the suulem s awaicncss and 
uiHleist.imlini! nl uiliuu^ ihlUicui liom ihe student s 

liuclkkiu.il purMiiis l-mIh i u - ohk'iiixes u Inch hmaden ihe suidi'iu .mil 
encourage ihe siudcni in cvploie uitf .miiliar ideas,, topics, geiues. ek 

PersiMi.il knowledge nhiciiw^ vshkh ask the student lo explore hi* hei own 
k-ehngs ,ukl ideas 

Pukess skilN hasu ohieimes wlndi lo\lt skills needed to pertorm the 
opeiations ol read mil 1 . wining and spc.ikniu 

UcmmrI) *kill> nhK\ii\i^ whkh v -wr skills needed to lind and use research 
niatciials 

Si«>ia mikcpis i >1mli n v. l ■ whuli le.ul to .hi undeistauding mI stui\ p.nts mkIi 
,h vlj.ii.kiei piot si'ipicn, ,■ ii'M>iuiiiiii lonilui eii 

W^id .iiuK .»lm'»i»ve. -a lu.»\ei ihe siiiiLiurc. meaning and acquisition oi 

WOlds 

Win mi' piHM-vs .a>v,i;\<N i|< a lead lo students skill in writing printable 
inaleii.il I dtluig. dull* M\li\ ^ nniposiiion. unil> would he topics tound undei 
(his heading 
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Assessments and instruction arc close!} linked. vet assessment is mure 
than and different from instruction. All instruction should he directed toward 
enhancing student performance toward achieving excellence. Assessment must 
measure something against a delmed standard, and for most aspects of hv inu and 
learning, real world standards exist. We can name world class athletes, 
doctors, authors, scientists, educators, and whittlers. and we can articulate what 
is world class ahout their work. These models of excellence serve as guides for 
ail of us m education whether we're teaching subtraction in elementary school 
or research methods in graduate school. We are striving to enhance our students 
performance so they might one day make world-class contributions which are 
meaningful and valuable for themselves and for the greater good. 

All of the assessments in this volume were written b\ teachers 
participating in the Blue Ridge Assessment Project, a collaborative effort of the 
Harrisonburg. Albemarle. Rockingham. Greene. Orange, and Fluvanna Schools. 
Teachers from these school divisions worked together in l l W-l l W4 to study, 
design and test assessment for classroom use. The focus of our efforts was to 
learn about the complexities of assessment in order to become better assessors. 

Becoming assessors of student learning and progress is a process of 
development. Each of our participants came to this work with varying degrees 
of previous experience and knowledge about assessment. As such, our work, 
presented here, is an artifact of our efforts to become assessors. The 
assessments represent various levels of sophistication, complexity, and 
authenticity. The assessments include various forms and types including 
checklists, portfolios, performance tasks, product assessments, projects and 
simulations. 

In becoming assessors, we've discovered that assessments evolve, that 
assessing is a process and that as assessors we must constantly be asking 
questions of our work, winch tools to use and how to use them. Thus, we invite 
\ou to review our work and to use it as you see fit. We hope and expect our 
assessments w ill trigger ideas lor vou. We hope that as you become an assessor 
\ou will use our work in wavs that make sense for your learners in your setting. 
Lach of the assessments included here was piloted with children in the classroom 
ot the assessment author. Manv ot the assessments were used by other teachers 
as well. Each assessment is also keved to a curriculum analysis that shows 
commonalities between the Virginia SOLs and the local curriculum of the 
participating school divisions. 
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ORAL COMMUNICATION 

by Barbara McKee 



AGE LEVEL Elementary. Middle or High 
School 

TYPE Checklist 

FOCUS Language Arts as oral 

coin mun icat ion skills, e t'fect i \ e 
communications in conversation and 
discussion. 

Language Arts 

1 . 1 Communicate effectively in conversation and 

classroom discussion 
2 I Produce clearly the basic speech sounds 

* I Participate in storytelling and choral reading 

* 1 Paraphrase oral communication 

4 IS Increase vocabulary through speaking 

experiences 
Other iiirncular SOL's 

kvcr> grade level has an SOL that uses terms like 
Recite 
Explain 

I ell how and whv 
Identify different wavs 
Demonstrates courtesv 
Actively participates 
State in your own words 
(Jive an example 
Summarize 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 
\ Making instructional decisions 

This assessment aids teachers, students, and 
parents in making informed decisions about 
what kind of reading material is appropriate 
for individual students. Filling out the 
checklist as students read, followed b\ 
questions to check for understanding, adults 
and students are able to see weak areas, 
f rom this (hex can make more informed 
instructional decisions and choose literature 
that is on the appropriate instructional level 
(or the students 

_X Ti Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
ii\ hums this checklist three times a 
semester, teachers and parents are able to 
\ee improsement o\er time, or note where 



continued focus is needed. 

Communicating and using summative evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

X Validating student achievement 

This assessment also validates student 
achievement by recording progress over time 
and noting improvement in reading fluency 
and understanding. 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SKTTINC; 

I his assessment was used in a classroom of 26 
heterogeneous I y grouped students at third grade level 
The classroom is set up to allow for active student 
participation. Students work together, work 
independently, and work with adult assistance Two 
students receive Chapter I services and four students 
receive Learning Disabilities help. The less capable 
members of our class work together with assistance 
from their group. 

The Harrisonburg City School's primarv 
report card has two areas where oral communication 
is graded. Accountability is necessarv lor these 
areas, instead of 4 T haven't noticed anv speaking 
problems for this child/' 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

1 . Prepare a "look-fors" chart and post it in the 
classroom. 

2. Make sure the students understand the "look 
tors" and w hat is expected of him her. 

3. Make one copy of the teacher checklist tor 
each student. Indicate which type of 
communication your are assessing at this 
time, (conversation, discussion, presentation, 
performance) 

4. When using the teacher checklist, it is 
important to keep in mind the two essential 
requirements for observational assessment 

• Several observations of each child should 
occur over a period of time to ensure tlt.it 
vour observations are representative ot the 
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child's overall ability. The observations 
may occur at random or may be based on 
u me sampling. 

• Observations should occur during 
different kinds of activities and in different 
sellings. Some children respond belter lo 
formal assignments; others respond better 
when the} can choose what the} want to do. 
5. The checklist, student survey, and parent 
response should be kept together to provide 
a picture of each individual's strengths and 
weaknesses. 

fi Since the teacher checklist requires 

Uidgmenial observations, the results can be 
used in planning follow-up activities 
designed to improve the child's attitude 
towards speaking. 

lor I. earners 

1 I he look tors are explained, discussed, 

changed, or written so everyone understands 
what is expected in good oral 
communication. 

J Students are given a student survey. It is 

important to stress that they should answer 
the questions as well and as truthfully as 
they can. However, they should not worry 
about getting the "right" answers. Their 
responses are not marked right or wrong. 

l.OOK-l ORN 

SPEAKING 

Place these on a chart or the top of an 
activity page Students should help write the look 
lors. However, they will probably be very similar to 
i lie ones listed 
I . I'se oi voice 
Mv voice is clear 

I speak loud enough that I can be heard, but not 
too loud 

I speak at the right speed so that I am 
understood. 

1. 1 maintain eye contact. 

3. I try to use new words when 1 am speaking. 

4 1 show courtesy to others in a conversation by- 
taking turns, when appropriate. 

5. I tell more about my topic when I am asked a 
question. 



LISTENING 

1. Pays Attention 
Eyes Watching 
Attentive 

2. Posture 
Body on chair 
Hands Quiet 
Feet Quiet 
Mouth Closed 

3. Process 
Concentrating 
Thinking 

4. Analysis 
Elaboration 
Requests Information 

SCORING 

The scoring for this assessment is ongoing. The 
scoring standard I used is needs to improve, <N) 
satisfactory, (S) or excellent (E). The terms used in 
scoring could be changed depending on the activity. 
Since a checklist is being used, no final score is 
necessary . This assessment indicates strengths and 
weaknesses of individual students. 
Scoring Standard: 

C- Consistently uniform responses, stays with the 
same action, voice, etc 

1= Inconsistent changing form, response or action 
while being observed 
N = Never 

RECORD-KEEPING 

The teacher keeps the checklist, the parent response 
form and the student survey to determine the 
student's progress. Comparisons over time are 
beneficial to monitor growth, to help make 
instructional decisions, and to communicate needs to 
parents. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

1. The parents should fill out the parent's 
response form honestly and return it to 
school. 

2. Results of the assessment will be discussed 
at parent-teacher conferences. 
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Student Survey Name 



1. Do you try to use new words when you are speaking? 



never once in awhile sometimes 


most of the time 


always 


2. Do you listen tolerantly and thoughtfully to what others are saying? 




never once in awhile sometimes 


most of the time 


alwats 


3. Do you respond to others' conversation? 






never once in awhile sometimes 


most of the time 


always 


4. Do you have a purpose before speaking? 






never once in awhile sometimes 


most of the time 


always 


5. Do you like to participate in 

Choral readings? 
Book talks? 
Plays? 

Role- playing? 
Discussions? 


Yes No 





Presentations? 



6. When you are speaking before a group, do you 

Yes No 

Have good eye contact? 

Speak clearly? _ 

Use proper gestures? 

Stick to the topic? 

Answer listeners 1 questions? _ 

7. When you are having a conversation, do you 

Yes No 

Have good eye contact? 

Speak clearly? _ 

Take turns? 

Stick to the topic? 

Express your opinion? 

8. What are your strengths as a speaker? 
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9. As a speaker, what things do you need to work on? 



10. What would >ou like to talk about 
W ith the teacher? 



W ith a friend? 



In front of the class? 



With your parent or guardian? 
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Parent Response 
Oral Communication 

Name 

At what time* do you engage your chiid in conversation? 

Breakfast Supper 

Lunch Evening 

After School Before Bed 



Has your child shown the ability to 

Yes No 

.Maintain eye contact? 

Use a clear voice? 

Elaborate on a topic? 

Take turns when speaking? 

Has your child explained to vou our project on speaking appropriately? 

Yes No 

How would you describe your child's attitude toward speaking in front of a group this 
year? 

Positive Neutral Negative 

How would you describe your child's attitude toward speaking in front of a group now? 

Positive Neutral Negative 

I am interested in hearing any comments you would like to make, especial!) 
recommendations for improving and strengthening oral communication skills. 



As we learn to be better speakers, your child should become more comfortable 
during conversation and when making presentations. The class is trying to speak clearly 
with appropriate volume and speed. They are learning to maintain eye contact and to be 
courteous during conversations and discussions. When making a presentation, students 
are trying to use appropriate expressions with their faces, voices and gestures. 
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Student Survey 



Name 



1. Do you try to listen carefully to uhat the speaker is saying? 

yes no 

2. Do you listen patiently and thoughtfully during discussion? 

yes no 

3. Do you ask for additional information about the topic that 
is being discussed? 

yes no 

4. Do you daydream or lose track of the topic when listening to 
a speaker? 

yes no 



5. Do you like to listen to 

yes no 

Guest speaker? 

Teacher? 

Other children? 

Stories? 

Debates? 

Assemblies? 



6* When you are listening, do you 

yes no 

watch the speaker? 

Keep hands and 

feet quiet? 

Sit correctly? 

Think? 

Keep your mind 

on the topic? 



When you are listening to a friend, do you 

yes no 

Have good eye 

contact? 

Participate in 

the discussion? 

Take turns? 

Think about ~ 

questions to ask? 

Form an opinion? t 

Hli 



7 . 
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8. What are >our strengths as a listener? 



9. As a listener, what things do you need to work on? 



10. What do you like to listen to 
At home? 



At school? 



\\ ith a friend? 



On the weekend? 



^Remember: "Talking is sharing, but LISTENING is caring/ 1 
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Parent Response 



Name 

LISTENING SKILLS 



At what times do you expect your child to be a good listener 



Before school? 
During school ? 
Church? 



Club meetings? 
Dinner? 



Before bedtime 



Has your child shown the ability to 



Yes 



No 



Pay attention to a speaker? 

Exhibit good posture when listening? 

Think about what is being said? 

Discuss a topic thoroughly? 

Has your child explained the importance of being a good listener 
to you? Yes No 

How would you describe your child's listening skills? 

Failure Needs to Improve Satisfactory Outstanding 

How would you describe your child's attention span? (ability to concentrate 
on a topic) 

Failure Needs to Improve Satisfactory Outstanding 

I am interested in hearing any comments you would like to make, especially 
recommendations for improving and strengthening listening skills. 



As we learn to be better listeners, your child should become better 
informed, better able to follow directions, and a better communicator. The 
class is learning to pay attention, exhibit good posture, process the spoken 
word, and analyze what they've heard. The children are trying to listen 
carefully to the teacher and to each other. 
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TASK ASSESSMENTS FOR RESEARCH AND REPORTING SKILLS 

by June Battaile 



ACiE LEVEL Primary to High School 
TYPE Product Portfolio 

FOCI'S English Language Arts as Critical 

thinking 

The students will dexelop skills tor finding specific 
/actual information in written material, creating 
meaning from it. and sharing thetr learning in written 
form. Besides fostering a lifelong learning" skill, 
this research pnness allows the teacher an 
opportunity to attthentualh assess man\ Lannuaite 
Arts and one Social Studies SOL. Hie focus is on the 
series of steps from resoune selei turn through rou\*h 
draft. The 'Animal Report Chaklist ' that follows 
lists the steps or "look- tors" The neatness, 
legibiltn. and illustratne quality at the final draft are 
important publishing tasks, but are not the foms of 
this assessment. Criteria for publishing tasks are 
included in a letter writing assessment found 
elsewhere in this publication. 

Following are the SOL's that can be assessed 
through observation of this process and product. 
The> are listed by the numbered sequence of the 
'look- tors" that they support: 

1- Choosing an interesting, understandable book 
LA v3 The student will read independently with 
comprehension. 

2- Finding written information (using strategies! 
LA .VII) The student will use textbook aids and 
reference skills. 

}- Creating an organi/er 

LA 5.14 The student will organise information. 
4 Record information (not sentences) in organizer 

SS * 15 Students will use resource materials to 

compile information for reports. 

LA 1 5 The student will find and use factual 

information in reading. 
* I s.iiii nre.ini/cr to write rough draft 

LA > l * I he student will write brie! fictional and 

tioniMionul narratives 

LA 4 10 The student will use the writing 
process to develop paragraphs 

LA 4 14 The student will give orally and in 
wrmne clear, understandable directions and 



explanation* 
ft- Revise, edit, proofread rough draft 
LA 3.8 The student will rev ise written work 
LA 4.12 The student wiil edit and proofread 

written work 

LA o.4 The student will prewnie. uriie. revise 
edit, and proofread compositions o| more than 
one paragraph. 
A seventh step would be rccop\mi» ihe reworked 
rough dralt using a computer or neat, legible w mini: 
This is supported h\ LA SOI \ " ' ' l.\ .nul I * 
Criteria lor this step tan be lound in ihr I euer 
Writing Assessment" m this publication 
There .ire main opportunities to obseivf I \ 1 ' 
"The student will iollow nuilti step oial and vs i men 
instructions." through this assessment 

ASSESSMENT Pl'RPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

Observing process and pnnliut </s \tt<dcni\ 
move through the sequent e of tasks informs 
the teacher as to which skills need 
instruction and review either as a whole 
class or individually. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
The research and reporting proi ess is t/ \ear 
long experience. Students will reseanh 
man\ topics and report m brief and lengths 
reports. After an initial introduction and 
practice period, students will be guided 
through the process with independence as 
the ultimate goal. When students feel that 
they are independently successful (or when 
the teacher thinks it is necessarxh individual 
look-fors can be assessed and recorded in 
the scoring %rid for the student leaps 
followsi. It mav be that the initial scoring 
process would only assess a few look fors. 
XA (not assessed! can be entered into 
unassessed areas on the grid. Within 4~S 
weeks, the student will t House another 
project to be assessed. When the teaiher 
scores that project and records scores on the 
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grid, progress can be observed. Vus 
sconnz done with the student. Book 
choice, research questions, organizers, and 
reseanied informaium remain in a "units ' 
spiral notebook Vie r t>u\>h draft, final cops 
tar coy. ■»'":/ i and , hecUist with teacher and 
student scoring are kept in the student's 
portfolio 

X Communjcaimg and ustru summative evaluation 
Den\ed from scoring on (he grid and 
refernn? back to uo r ed student materials! 
vw// be shared with parents dunng report 
period conferences Students confer ecne 
with the :eacher more often than parents. 
Wie r.aluation is refected in the students' 
report card under the following subjects: 
Reading - Lookfors I and 2 
Writing - Lookfors 3, _\ and 6 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating sr-dent achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing \ccountabihr) 

SETTING 

This assessment was tested in the third grade 
"extension" claiS of a 3-5 school using parallel-block 
scheduling. Tbere were seven homeroom classes. 
One hundred for^-five of the 174 third grade 
students participated. Students receiving LD 
language serves did not participate. This 
elementary schooi serves the entire rural county. 

ADMINISTRATION 
Kiir Teachers 

Often, but not alwavs. research topics are determined 
b\ science, heal ;r.. and social studies SOL's. In third 
grade one topic :s animals with an emphasis on 
habitat Before the students began searching for 
books, we bramstormed as a group the questions we 
wanted answered by our research. We then 
categorized the questions and arranged them for easy 
reference. The children developed these categories 
for animals Bodv Shelter Habitat. Food. Activities, 
Babies Each category and us questions were posted 
on a separate piece of paper on the wall to guide 
research it e Bod> : color 1 texture? weight? shape? 
lenght' varieties 1 male female differences?} In my 
•situation it was necessary to provide a large number 
ol books about many animals on varied reading 
levels Our media center is not available for 



research, but I can check out booki for m> 
classroom. Our local public library allows about 36 
books per topic to one teacher. 1 own many trade 
books on the topics we usually research. Ranger 
Rick. Zoobooks, and Word supplement animal 
research. Groups of 25 scudents had over 100 
resources to choose from. 

Each look-for was modeled before children 
began. Students helped me formulate scoring criteria 
for each look-for after they became familiar with the 
task, and as I modeled each task I tried to closely 
approximate in play-acting uhat type of performance 
earned scores of 1-5. The first research projects 
required so much guidance that assessment was 
almost impossible for one person to do. Once most 
students could perform the look-l'ors independently. 
I visited with them individually to assess look-fors 1 
and 2. By asking students to rind answers to three or 
four specific questions. I could assess look-for 2. By 
asking them to read and summarize, answer I could 
assess look-for 1. It didn't take long and a grid is 
easily set. 

Tasks 3-6 were assessed later based on 
information in spiral, rough draft. "Proofreading 
Checklist" and 'Animal Report Checklist". The 
'Animal Report Checklist' is kept in the spiral 
notebook and students assess each task as it is 
performed. Students bring it to conference and store 
it later in their portfolio with the drafts. It is very- 
difficult to get to all the children. It would help to 
have a parent or aide assess while you help students 
or visa versa. Maybe only half of your group will be 
assessed on I and 2 each time. Spiral notebooks are 
used for all p rewriting and organizing. Looseleaf 
paper is used for rough and final draft (unless 
computer usedv "Proofreading Checklist" and 
"Animal Report Checklist" are kept in students' 
portfolio. 

Materials 

♦books appropnaie for reading levels and topic 
interests 

♦spiral notebooks, pencils, stapler, notegbook paper 
for draft and final copy. 

♦"Report Checklist", "Proofreading Checklist". 
"Scoring Grid" 

*tasks and criteria posted in class for student use 
♦research areas* questions posted 
•dictionaries/ thesaurus 

♦optional: computers and word-processing 
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sottw.ue printer 

LOOK KOUS 

I or Research and Reporting 

* - expected performance 

hevond expected pertormanee 

1 » Student selected a hook the} tound interesting and 

ea-A to comprehend. 

Shows unusual decree ot interest in topic 
.iiul selected book comprehends in 
depth interest dn\es search for more 
tesources on same topic. 
"4 I'Iioonc-i a hook about the topic book is 
interest mg to student reads fluently and with 
understanding. 

3. Make's a thoughtful decision book on 
topic interesting to student can read most of 
the words, but book's too difficult for full 
comprehension 

2. Chooses a book about the topic interested 
in it has great difficult) reading the words 
1 Max look at books doesn't choose 
line chooses one. but not about the topic 
2* Student is able to find answers to report questions 
in selected hook ■ Strategies include: table of 
contents, index, pictures, headings, and titles. i 

*5 I ses strategies io locate all information 
available interest drives search for other 
resources mas assist others able to apply 
strategies to new . more complex research 
materials develops new strategies « 
"4 I ses strategies to locate all available 
informal ion may a>sisi others 

* I ses table ot contents, index, pictures, 
headings to lind nearly all available 
in formation 

J. Beginning to use local me strategies. 

mainly picture search, tmds a minor portion 

of available information 

1 I mds no or almost no in format ion 
»• Student set up an etlicient organi/er in their spiral 
notebook 

* s Oreatu/er met all expectations and went 
hevond by demonstrating an inventive, vet 
practical feature, or student devised a new 
■ to thenn orgam/er of equal practical value 
*4 Neatly arranged organi/er includes all 
subtopics from class-generated list sufficient 
space for information. 

* All subtopics separated into areas, but 



either space is insufficient or care and 
neatness lacking 

2. Organi/er attempted but has maior flaw- 
topics missing, insufficient space, very 
messy, or illogical arrangement. 

1 . No or almost no orgam/er. 

4 \ Siudcnt wrote short ideas from their hook m the 
appropriate area ot their organi/er. mo sentences) 
Notes met all expectations and went 
hevond in their thoroughness, conciseness, 
and arrangement and phrasing for mean me 
"4 Notes are brief, clear as to meaning, 
located appropriately, and include all 
a\ ailable information. 

3. Notes are in appropriate areas minor 
portion of available information omitted or 
unclear. 

2, Some notes tn all or most subtopics may 
not he related to subtopic mav have used 
sentences collected minor portion of 
available material unclear. 

1 . No or almost no notes are in organi/er. 
5) Student changed organizer information into 
sentences arranged by topic into paragraphs, (rough 
drain 

#5 Met expectations and went beyond in 
verbal ability demonstrated in converting 
ideas into sentences, combining idea-s. 
and or creating unusually well sequenced, 
thorough, and focused paragraphs. 
*4. Draft arranged into paragraphs about 
separate topics sentences complete and 
grouped logically all orgam/er inhumation 
piesent 

* Majority ol organi/er information in 
ilralt minor omission of information, onlv 
one paragraph, or small number ot 
incomplete sentences 

J Dratt contains elements ot organi/er but is 
missing majority ol information, sentences 
»ire incomplete, or no paragraphs in 
ev idence. 

1 Nti or almost no attempt at rough dratt 
(>> Student proofread rough draft and made changes 
as suggested by check! isi it needed 

rf> Met expectation and went beyond in 
ettort and patience with improving dr.ilt 
may have sought peer input perhaps used 
thesaurus or dictionary unusual motiv at ton to 
improve spelling, wording, and punctuation 
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*4 Draft was reread checklist 
attached ev idence of three or more 
improvements in punctuation, wording, or 
spelling 

1 Pratt reread checklist attached evidence ot 
one or two improvements. 

2 Draft was reread no c heel 1st attached 

1 Draft wasn't reread checklist not 

attached. 
RKL'ORU-KELPINC; 
readier 

Record assessments on "Teacher Scoring Grid". 
Copy reports for portfolios. (iuide and supervise 
storage ot research data in portfolio. 
Students place spirals i topic organizer notes), rough 
drati. checklists final copy in portfolio 

1»\RKNT INVOLVKMENT 

1 Send a note home before the skirt ol the research 
and reporting proieet explaining the topic, look -tors, 
scoring, and benefits to their child. Enclose a copy 

01 the report checklist. 

2 Seek volunteers to come to school and help guide 
student toward expected pertormance on look tors 
Parents could score as well Making the library trip 
to eollcM a batch ol books on the topic and bringing 
icsouucs iroin home would be a good help too 

> likouraue patents to ihcck out oi purLhase non 
tuiion irade books t>n suhiccls ot iniciesl to then 
children Help them understand how to tell when 
their child is readme at a comprehension level so that 
they will select appropriate resources Suegest basic 
book making supplies i stapler, paper, pencil, 
cravonsi be kept bandv lor children to make books 
about their interests 

•1 Suggest ways parents can participate in this 
learning process. Parent and child can te search the 
same subject together, adding to the same organ i/er 
from different resources. Parents can help their child 
become more aware of w hat interests them the most 
simply by making a comment like. "You have talked 
about that fish a lot this morning. You may have a 
special interest in sharks. Would you like to go to 
the library and see if they have am books about 
shares'" 

5 Send home a questionaire to parents to see if thev 



have noticed their child exhibiting any of the look 
tors at home. You could ask: 'Have vou noticed 
your child reading more at home lately 1 Has your 
child used a table of contents, glossary, index, or 
dictionary in your presence or discussed them 1 We 
have been researching animal in class Has your 
child told you any information about a specific 
animal 1 It so, what 

h. V ideotaping the class during the research and 
reporting process provides home entertainment tor 
each child to lake for an ovcrmeht Parents would 
really see the "picture" then 

7. Sharing a booklist and Jisplaving examples ol age 
appropriate non-fiction trade books during 
conferences steers parents tow aids some good 
choices. Perhaps a local bookstore would allow a 
discount to parents troiu voin .lass puuhusinu non 
fiction children's books 
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Vtme Dale 

VMM \L RiiPOR r CHECKLIST 
Sunbu^f \er> Well Shit Ok Qiurtermoon not sure. ma\ need help 



readier Score Student Score 

I I those a hook I am interested in and I understand 



2. I tan tind the answers to report questions b> using the table of contents, index, or by 

readme through the book and looking at pictures. 
.V I created un ni> spiral notebook) a way to organize and write the intormation I tind in 

m\ book. tThe method is called an "organizer" i 

4. I entered words and short ideas from m> book into the "organizer. ' ino sentences) 

5. I wrote a rough draft by reading my "organizer" and changing the information intn 
sentences and paragraphs, sa paragraph for each main tdea> 

t). I proo tread m> rough draft, filled out the Proof-reading Checklist , and stapled it to the 
dratt 



I did each task for this report as well 
as I could and I thoughtfully chose the 
most true symbol to place on each line. 

MsMied 
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Research and Reporting Sconnti (irid 

Student's Name 

na = not assessed at this tune 



lopu 














LOOK FORS DATH 














student selected a book thc\ tound 
i me res i ins and easy to comprehend 














student is able to find answers to report 
questions in selected book 














student set up an efficient organizer in their 
spirai notebook 














student wrote short ideas from their book in 
the appropriate area of their organizer 














student chanced organ i/er information into 
sentences arranged b\ topic into paragraphs 
trough draft) 














student proofread rough draft and made 
changes as suggested b\ checklist if needed 











































:rlc 
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PRODrRHXDING ROUGH DRAFT CHECKLIST i Animal Report ■ 

Name 

Date 

Place a check on ihc first line m front of each item that \ou have done, i i 

I I ha\e reread m\ paper to he sure u m;ikes *cnsc. 

- I have put a period i i at the end ot each sentence iwherever I come to a lull Mopi 

' 1 ha\e put a question m.irk i ' > at the end ot caJi quest ion 

4 I ha\e heiiun all sentences with a capital letter i Hum 

5. I ha\e heizun all names ot persons ot places i proper nouns i wiih a capital letter. tD\ke> 

h I have circled the words that I think inav he misspelled kat 

*" I checked tor correct spellings ot circled words in a dictionary glossary or with a friend, kat cat 

I indented at the start of each paragraph 
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Research ami Reporting L\aluaiinu 

Name 

1 Wow do \ou kiuuv ii uui understand a hunk' 

2 Wh.ii is uuir t'a\onte v\av to und information in a hook' Wh\ ' 

* Could amoiie else write a iino J rough draft h> using. >our organizer' \Mi\ or wh\ not 1 
I Share aa\ tricks \ou do to make short. eas\ -to- read notes in vour onzanzier. 
5 What do \ou en|o\ most about research and reporting.' Least 7 

f» It >ou could report on anything and there were plenty or interesting. eas> -to-read hooks to choose from, what 
topic would \ou choose: Why ' 
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READING WITH FLUENCY AND UNDERSTANDING 

by Jennifer Hei r Dreseher 



Mil I I \ I I I ill. .11 u 1 I ppci I lcim.Mii.irs 
I > I'l r 'I loillialk e. ( heckllsl, aild 

l'.»lllo||o 

HH I S I aueuaee Nils .is compichcnsion 

kills. tTLMII\C processes, critical 

thinking, process skills ,md story 
concepts 

I .injury \ i is 

1 4 Demolish ate hemnnmg oral reading skills. 

1 " I >c\ elop comprehension skills 

- * I mil and use tactual information in a 
iiMilinc selection 

2 fi UJciil it\ sapience ol e\enis 

* } Read independently uitli comprehension 

> 4 I M nl i he main idea when u is suited in it 

readme selection 

> h I sc word iit tack skills to read and 

understand the me an inc. ol words 

> 12 Draw conclusions Imm inlormation obtained 

Iroin oial it w niien materials. 
4 5 Idciihh details which support the main idea 
4 h I se lotitcxi ilues to aid comprehension 
\ l ' Idem its and describe the setting, characters 

and plot in stones 
I IS Increase vocabulary through reading. 

wiitine. speaking and listening experiences 

* 2 Detcitiiiiu' ilie main idea when it is implied 

in a readme selection 
^ > Dciciiiuiic loiMcal relationships lound m 

leading selections 
s s ! inlet si and the meanings ol new works 

w illiiti the text 

\ssi ssMIM V\ UI'OSK 

_\ Mak nit 1 nisitiiLiion.il decisions 

I fu tmiposc of this assessment is to aid 
tctii ht t\ stutlvnts. (t'ui parents, in making 
ntonnvd Jetistons about what kind t>t 
waduw mat vital is appropriate // ,r 
onlmdual students Hs tillinu out the 
\hnklist as students read, followed bs 
ijuestums toihetk tor understanding, adults 
iind students are able /<> see weak areas and 



(1*7/ make more informed instnutional 
t/ct i sums and choose literature that is on the 
appropriated instructional le\el for the 
students. 

\ Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
Monitoring student progress in the 
ilassrootn is also the purpose of this 
assessment. B\ usint* this checklist three 
times a semester, teachers and parents are 
able to see improvement over time, or note 
areas that need improvement. 

Communicating and using summative evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

\ Validating student achievement 

This assessment also validates student 
(uhiesement b\ betnq able to look at 
progress oser a \ears time and note 
improsement in reading fluency and 
understanding. 

E-.saluating programs 

Xddressmg Accountability 

skttim; 

This assessment was initially used in a classroom or 
21 heterogeneously grouped students a third grade 
level One student spoke Knghsh as a second 
language Two students received learning disabled 
sen ices irom a resource teacher. \ our students were 
Chapter I students. The Chapter I teacher comes into 
the classroom and assists the tour students in 
follow mg (he classroom teacher's plans. The school 
is the oldest of four elementary schools in a rural 
ti'ininumi) ol approximately .10,000 residents 
\ppro\imatel> 4S0 students attend the school. 

\ DM IMS! R AT ION 
I or Ti'iiiTitTN 

I he student brings self selected reading material to 
the reading conference with the teacher or the teacher 
max Jioose the reading material. The teacher 
Jioohcn .i passage lor the student to read and may 
also ask the student to choose a passage. The teacher 
marks the checklist on fluency while the student is 
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reading Following the reading the teacher asks the 
student questions from the question sheet that she he 
chooses ui hest demonstrate the student's 
undemanding ot the passage that was read Extra 
blanks are on the checklist to write in questions 
asked lhc teacher should make notes of what 
questions were asked during the questioning period 
and the student's understanding of the questions. The 
teacher ma> choose to make comments in the 
comments area of the checklist during the conference 
or at a later time. The teacher might comment on the 
iv pc of errors made during reading or during the 
questioning time, the behaviors of the child during 
the conference, or on the appropriateness of the 
mater iai being read. Notes on materials or 
instructional ideas might also be noted in the 
comment section. A copy of the co\er of the book 
and a page from the book will be included with the 
assessment in the student's portfolio. 

LOOK-FORS FOR TEACHERS 

For Fluency 

1. Student (I) read without pausing often to 
figure a word out. 

2. Student il> did pause for a period or 
comma. 

3 Student (I) read with expression for a ! or 

a \ 

4. Student d) read at an acceptable rate of 
speed. 

5. Student (1) substituted words that made 
sense. 

For understanding 

1. Student (!) went back and corrected for 
meaning. 

2. Student chanced voice when a 
character was speak tng. 

.V Student il) can stop and predict what will 
happen next. 

4 Student 1 1 ) demonstrates understanding of 
stor> (see attached sheet tor questions). 

For Learners 

I ogcthcr as a class the students and teacher discuss 
the I ook l ors The look tors are posted in the room 
and reterred to otien. The students become familiar 
with the look tors and come to understand what they 
mean through discussion and use. The students use 
the look tors as they assess themselves by recording 
their reading on tape. The students either sell-select 



a book or the leather nu> select n tor ihem I he 
student then reads a part ot the book or the whole 
hook on to the tape I he student cither sell assesses 
or the student and teacher ma\ listen to the tape ami 
assess u together. I he tape nia\ then be sent home 
tor assessment b\ the parent I he assessment ot the 
taped reading nia\ become p. in ol the poitloho 

LOOK FORS FOR LEARNERS 

For tlueiKA : 

1 . I often pau>ed to ligure out a word. 

2. ! did pause when there was a period or 
comma. 

-V I read with the right expression when I saw 
a ! or a .V 

4. I did not read too fast or loo slowlv . 
For I'nderstandnig 

1. I changed m> voice when a story character 
was talking 

2. If something didn't make sense. I went back 
and tried to change it. 

3 I can retell the story in m\ own words. 

4. I ear. stop and guess what will happen next. 

Rl'BRIC 

No rubric is used in ih". assessment. Rather a 
checklist is used to determine student progress, make 
instructional decisions, and validate student 
achievement. 

scoring 

The scoring for this assessment is ongoing. No final 
or absolute score is required, rather each time the 
studeni is assessed, the assessmeni becomes part of 
the whole picture of what the child is capable of 
doing. The assessments may be compared over time 
to note progress However, because ihere is no final 
score, parts of the assessment may be compared to 
one another thus making it more specific for the child 
in question. 

RECORD-KEEPING 

The teacher will use the teacher checklist for record 
keeping. It is advised thai this assessment be done at 
least three times a semester. Some nia\ choose to 
use u during the weekly conference. Ihe checklist 
ma> be kept in a three ring binder along with other 
record-keeping Hems. Included in the record keeping 
is the students self-assessment of the taped reading 
and the parent checklist. 
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PARKY! INVOLVEMKNT 

Hear Parents. 

I hope that we can become partners as we 
watch \our child grow us a reader this \ear. During 
this process there are certain reading behaviors that 
we all look tor. Included on the attached checklist 
are things that we as adults and the students can 
"Look -for* to measure reading progress. 

Please take some time to read with your 
child and fill out the checklist using as mam of the 
look-tors as you would like. You may want to focus 
on 2 " look-tors now and several others at another 
time You may also have a tape of \our child to 
listen to that both your child and I will assess with 
the same checklist. 

As you listen to your child read, remember 
to be supports e and encouraging to them Read in u 
is a process and no matter where your child is now. 
we want to help them to move forward. 

Alter you have tilled oui the checklist, 
discuss it with >our child. The children are also 
aware of what to look- for in reading progress. They 
have or will have an opportunity 10 use the same 
look-tors in scoring themselves by listening to a tape 
of their reading. 

Your assessment of how your child is 
reading is important to me as I gather data to plan m> 
future instruction. Therefore. I will be asking you to 
fill the checklist out two more times this year. Please 
return this checklist by . 

Thank you for your support and invoUement 
in the learning process of your child. 

Sincerely . 

Jen Drescher 
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Reading Flucnc) and Understanding 
Name Grade Teacher 



Objective: The student will read with fluency and understanding. 



K.ook-r'ors: Fluenc> 


Usually 


SJ 

Zj 

X 


Zj 


Date: 
Book: 


COMMENTS 

Date 
Book: 


.iiiiuLiii rL.iu wiinoui pausing iu 

figure out a word. 








#« 




VliiirliMir • 1 1 1 1 i^'iiiLfi viHt*n ih»»ri" 

was a period or comma 








Student lead wnli correal 
expression Iim" 1 or a ' 








Student re.ul at .in acceptable 
i .iic* ol speed 








Suuleni substituted words that 
made ^erise 








l ook-Fors: I nderstunding 








Student went hack and self- 
c»>t rented for meaning*. 








Student changed voice when a 
iharaaer was speaking 








Student can stop and predict 
wh.it w ill happen ne*t 








Student demonstrated 
understand mi: of storv 1 isee 
attached sheet). 
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My Child As A Reader 
Parent Assessment 

Student Name Date 

Book read tape listened to 

Teacher 



jL.i/\/ivr ui i . riuciiiv 


Usually 


*5 | ^ 


COMMENTS 


Reads without pausing. 








Pauses when there is a period or a 
comma. 








Reads with the right expression 
when an ! or ? is used. 








Dees not read too fast or too 
slow h . 








Look-Fors: Understanding 








Stops and predicts what will happen 
next. 








If something doesn't make sense, 
rereads to make sense. 








Retells the story in his her own 
words . 








Changes voice when a story 
character is talking. 









Parent Signature 
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Taped Reading Assessment 

Name Date. 



Title Author 



Look-Fors: Fluency 


^» 

Jr 


i 

'jr. 




I read without pausing often or stumbling over words. 








I did pause when there was a period or comma. 








I read with the right expression when I saw an ! or ?. 








1 changed my voice when a person was talking. 








I did not read too fast or too slowly. 








Look-Fors: Understanding 








I tried to figure out a word when I eot stuck. 








If something didn't make sense, I went back and tried to 
change it. 








I could retell the story in my own words. 









My Comments; 
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Teacher's comments: 



Retelling: 
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Thinking About mv Reading Response Questions 

About the Author 

1 \Vh\ do sou thing the author wrote the book? 

2 What is the author trying to tell us' 

3 What do we learn about the personality or the interests of the author' 
4. What did the author have to know to write the book/ 
Characters 

? What kind of people are the main characters* 
h Do \ou like dislike them? Why ? 
" W in are they important in the story? 
S \\ In did they behave as they did? 

M Do \ou know anyone like them? In what wa\s are they alike? 
in How do they change throughout the story? 

1 1 How are the characters in the stor> alike different? 

12 Was the behavior of a character right or wrong ? 
The Sto rv 

PLOT 

13. What happened in the story? 

14. What might have happened if a certain action had not taken place? 

1?. Were you able to predict certain parts? Why could/couldn't you predict? 
lh. What other way might the story have ended? 

17. Which chapter do you think is the most important to the story? Why? 
SETTING 

15. Where did the story take place? What was it like? 

IM Could there actually be a place like this? Do you know of a place like this? 

20 When did the story take place? {past, present, future) How can you tell? 

21 Which part of the story best describes the setting? 

22. Where in the story does the writer create the atmosphere for the setting? 

23 Are there any particular words that create this atmosphere? 

MOOD 

24 How did \ou feel while reading this book? Why did you feel that way? 
2^ What was the saddest, funniest/most exciling'unusual 'mysterious incident? 
2ft How did the author make you feel the way you did? 

2" Dues the mood of the story change? How? 
STYLE 

25 How did the author describe the characters? 

2 { ) W ere (here an\ unusual ways of saying things'* 

30 Does the author give \ou enough information? 

31 How does the author keep you interested or lose your interest 0 

32 What special words does the author use to help you see. smell, taste, feel, hear? 

33 What ■pictures" has the author's writing left in your mind? (not pictures on the pages) 

34 What strengths does the author haw? What do you like about his/her style? 
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READING FOR INFORMATION 

by Marida Lamb 



Mil. I.EVKI. Lariy Elementary 

TYPE IVrlormancc rask 

FOCI S Language Arts as Research Skills 

Lamma^e \rts 

.v 10 The student will he able to use textbook aids 
and reference sources to locate information. 

I in The student will communicate ideas in 
written form. 

Our \>oal is to wither information when we read. 

Later t>n in the \ear. we will expand n> m\esti\>atin\> 

what we read to demand verification, 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

Communicating and using summative evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

seitim; 

I he scttinu is Sathanael Greene Elemental - } School 
tti Rural (iieene County. There arc approximately 
MO students in grades 3 5. This third grade 
Jassiooni consists of a group of 24 children with 
varied abilities 

VDMIMSI RATION 
l or Teachers 

I his assessment could be done in conjunction with a 
unit ot study or within language aits. A teacher 
might develop a file of question sheets to accompany 
many hooks commonly used tn the classroom. Books 
at a variety of levels, covering a variety of topics are 
ideal. This assessment looks specifically at reading 
for information. As a child progresses, reading for 
information is likely to progress beyond one book to 
many sources. Specific teacher directions include 
i!iv ing each child a page of questions. As an example 
the questions for Tomte de Paola's book. The 
Popcorn Book are provided here. 



I.OOk-FORS 

1 I read the questions. 

J. I read the book all the way through, looking for 
the answers. 

* I try to get the answers by reading the words, 
and looking at the pictures and re-reading. 

4. 1 read the book again to find answers that were 
hard to find out. 

5. 1 asked for help after I tried on my own three 
times. 

h I i ned to hnd the answer tn more than one 
place. 

I answered each question completely 

sc'okinc; 

5 I nu.sually high persistence and 

focus on excellent work . 
Consistently works through all 
questions. Does not give up on 
hard -to -find information. Realizes 
there arc questions that this book 
may not provide an answer for. 

4 Student puts forth high effort: 

perseveres through questions until 
seven are answered, asks for help 
after giving best effort. 

3 Student is persistent enough to 

answer the easiest questions, but 
does not put forth effort on the 
more difficult ones. Five or six 
questions are answered. 

2 Student show persistence some of 
the time, inconsistently. Gives up 
easily. Three or four questions 
answered. 

I Student puts forth no or little 

effort. Lack of persistence was a 
block to answering questions. Only 
one or two questions answered. 
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What Do I Know About Popcorn? 



1 . W here does popcorn come from? 



2. Who told the Pilgrims about popcorn? 



3. Where is the most popcorn grown? 



4. What are unpopped kernels called? 
Why don't they pop? 



5, What other kinds of corn are there? 



6. Draw a picture showing one of the earliest ways to pop corn. 



7. Something I want to know or a question I'd like to ask. 



8. How could you use corn to make a friend? 
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LANGUAGE ARTS PORTFOLIO ASSESSMENT 

by Joan Hutchens and Second Grade Team of Teachers 



Mil, 1 K\KL Elementary 
TYPE Portfolio 

FOCI'S Assessing tor student instructional 

needs in the Language Arts area h\ 
maintaining a portfolio. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE! 

X Making instructional decision* 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

Communicating and using Minimum e evaluation 

Monitoring student progress external I v 

X Validating student achievement 

X Evaluating programs 

X Addressing Accountability 



setting 

The assessment is used by a team of five second 
grade level teachers in a rural school, hach class 
contains approximately twenty -one students 
heterogeneously grouped. The classes all contain 
some students who are served by Chapter 1 and or the 
Learning Disabled programs. 

ADMINISTRATION 
Tor Teachers 

The enure Language Arts' assessment is given In 
each classroom teacher at the beginning, middle, and 
end ot the school >ear. During the year, the students 
add their own samples of work with a brief 
explanation of it's choice to the total portfolio. At 
alternate grading periods, the students are asked to 
fill out a personal evaluation sheet which is added to 
the portfolio. Thus, the Language Arts Portfolio 
contains three teacher assessments and the child's 
choice ol work samples throughout the year as well 
as the child's personal assessments. 

The Language Arts Assessment consists ol the 
administration of the following by the teacher: 

1 . Spelling: leveled lists of words nre given to the 
class. Testing is continued to the next level list 
as long as the child spells filtv percent ol the 
words correctly. 

2. Word Study Patterns: From the spelling mors 



made, the teacher determines the word patterns 
needed for instruction. 
* Word recognition in isolation' highest level of 
word list (hat a child says seventy percent of the 
words correct 

4 Oral Reading level is determined bv the highest 
level at which the child reads a one-hundred 
word p.issage u i(h miictv five percent accuracy . 

> Oral Reading Comprehension level: is 
determined by the highest level at which the 
villi J answers seventy percent of the questions 
vi'iUMh alter reading the passage. 

f» Sileni Reading Comprehension level: is 
determined b> the highest level at which the 
child answers seventy percent of the questions 
correctly after reading the passage. 
Writing: a writing sample is taken from the 
child and scored holistically. (Domain scored) 

K Handwriting: a handwriting sample is taken 
Irom the child and evaluated by observing 
neatness, spacing and letter formation. 

Materials 

1 Pocket folder for each child to use as portfolio 
2. Cover sheet for recording assessments and 
comments 

3 Index cards for children to write explanation for 
inclusion of work sample in portfolio 

4 Student self -assessment sheets 

5. Sample Informal Reading Inventor}' of reading 
leveled word lists and passages with questions, 
h. Leveled spelling lists 

For Learners 

I My pnrtfolto shows what I have learned this 
v ear. 

1 . Ms portfolio contains three self assessments that 
reflect how I feel about my progress. 

1 Ms portfolio contains at least three samples of 
ins work completed during the year. 

LOOK FORS 

lluough the use of the portfolio, the child shows 
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continued improv ement over the period of the \oar in 
I he arc.i ol Language Arts. The portfolio offers a 
continuous snapshot of the child's development in the 
areas ol Language Arts 

Standards set hv teachers the following set of 
standards were determined b\ the team, instruction 
occurred based on these concepts followed h> the 
assessment given at the three intervals during the 
\ear. 

Writing Process. English and Spelling 

1. L sing correct format 
a heading 

h. skipping lines 

1. title - proper capitalization 

2. Sentence formation 

a. begins sentence with capital letter iSOL 2. 14 1 

b. use of correct ending punctuation (SOL 
2.14 VLT > 

c. correct word order within a sentence 

d. expanding basic sentences by combining short 
sentences (SOL 2.14> 

3. Mechanics 

a. use of developmental!} appropriate spelling 
(SOL 2. 1 1 1 

b. showing one paragraph - indentation, main 
idea, and details (SOL 2.9 VLT) 

c. capitalizing proper nouns 

d. avoiding random capitalization (VLT) 

e. legible manuscript writing (SOL 2.12) 

4. Usage 

a. proper use of singular and plural forms of 

nouns and verbs 

h. suhjeci-verb agreement 

c. proper use of pronouns 

d. use of I and me 

e a\oid overuse of AND (VLT) 

5. Stvle 

a. apparent 'voice' o! the child (SOL 2.13 and 

2. U>) 

b use of development ally appropriate 
vocabulary to show imagery and vividness (SOL 
2.8) 

o. Composing 

a. mam idea supported throughout (SOL 2.9i 

b. organized beginning, middle and ending 
iSOL 2.15) 

c. elaboration of the mam idea (SOL 2. 14) 

hocus Correction Areas 
tfor second grade writing) 



1 Proper heading 

2 Sentences that make sense 

3 Begin sentences with a capital letter 

4 End sentences with appropriate punctuation 
5. All sentences relate to a main idea 

ft. Sentences in proper sequence 

I'se of colorful, descriptive words 
S. Expand simple sentences to compound sentences 

i SOL 2.14) 

( >. I \e of developmental!} appropriate spelling and 

vocabulary (SOL 2.10) 
in i n unto a paragraph (SOL 2.9) 
1 1 . Legible manuscript handwriting (SOL 2.12) 
WORD SKILLS 
(SOL's 2.4, 2.8, 2.UU 
I. \ PASSION AND USE OF VOCABULARY 
Wordsorts: 

Identify beginning consonants 

Word families 

Short vov els 

High frequency short vs. long vowel patterns 

with some beginning blends 

Low frequency vowel patterns with some 

beginning blends and ending consonant units 

Consonant doubling with suffixes 

Consonant doubling with suffixes and single 

morphemes 

One syllable open closed and two s\ liable open 
and closed {From Nelson-Gill J Ml' 
Reading Center) 

identify Word relationships 

Identification and use of: 
Compound words 
Contractions 

Synonyms, antonyms, homophones 
Multiple meanings 
Classification 

Affixes (Prefix and suffix, comparatives and 
superlatives, possessives. verb' noun 
inflections, spelling changes) 
Context clues 

COMPREHENSION 
(SOL'S 2.4, 2.5. 2.6. 2.7, 2.11) 

INTERPRET INFORMATION 

Predict outcomes 

Draw conclusions 

Paraphrasing 
RECOGNIZE LOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Sequence 
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Cause and effect 
Problem and Solution 
ELEMENTS OF FICTION 



his her portfolio with written reason on index card 
for inclusion attached, and the student adds the selt 
evaluation at least twice a \ear to the portfolio 



Character traits 

Setting 

Plot 

Character coals 
ELEMENTS OF NONFICTION 
Topic 
Main Idea 
Details 



I SE OF ALPHABETICAL ORDER 

First letter 

Second letter 
ORGANIZE AND RECALL INFORMATION 

Likenesses and differences 
APPLY INFORMATION 

Follow directions 
I SE CONTENT-AREA TEXTS 

Title page 

Table of contents 

Index 

Glossary 

Maps 

SCORING 

Scoring is done as basic to an Informal Reading 
Inventor) as described earlier for the teacher 
assessment. Writing samples are scored in domains. 
Handwriting is judged for neatness, spacing and 
correct letter formation. 

RECORD-KEEPING 

A cover sheet is filled out three limes a year by the 
teacher. 

Tlie child fills out a self-evaluation sheet at least 
twice a year. 

An individual checklist of second grade 
Language Arts' skills is kept by the teacher. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Portfolios become an important reporting tool of 
pupil progress during parent -teacher conferences. 
Parent comments may be added to the portfolio. 

SIT DENT INVOLVEMENT 

The student meets with the teacher in a conference 
tor I he portfolio, the student adds pieces of work to 
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Third Grade Teacher 



Second Grade Assessment 

Name Age Second Grade Teacher 

1. animate Arts Assessment 



lest 


September 


January 


May 


Spelling 
List 
Level 

Sense of Word 








Word Recognition in Isolation 
Dolch 

Grade leveled list 








Word Recognition in Context 
Oral Reading Level 
Oral Reading Comprehension Level 








Silent Reading 

Comprehension Level 








Writing 








Handwriting 









COMMENTS- 
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DOMAINS AND SCORING RUBRIC 
FOR PAPERS 



I lie lollou mg domains of writing were used for scoring \our paper. This will be a constant 
tor scoring v\ riitcn work Tor this course. 

Composing I he w liter Incused on structuring and elaborating to construct an effective message 
for the reader I he paper is crafted to present a message that is well organized. Features are: 

( entral idea 

r.lahnralinn 

( iut> 

Organization 

St\Ic The w riter purposeful!) shaped and controlled language, focusing on rhythm, vividness, 
and specificity, Features are: 

Selected vocabulary 

Sentence variety 

Tone 

Voice 

Sentence Formation - This domain reflect the writer's ability of form competent sentences to 
form his her thoughts. Features are: 

Completeness 

Standard word order 

Expansion and embedding with modifiers 

I "sage - The writer's word level features written language that is appropriate and acceptable for 
standard discourse. Features are: 

Standard agreement 

Word meaning 

Conventions 

Standard inflections 

Mechanics - The writer includes the standard system of symbols and cuing devices to help 
readers make meaning. Features are: 

Capitalization 

Punctuation 

Formatting 

Spelling 
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WRITING 

Scoring Rubric for each Domain 

4= Consistent, not necessarily perfect, but controls most of domain's 
features 

3= reasonable, but not consistent, control of most domains 

2 = inconsistent control of several features 

1 = little of no control of most domains's features 







COMPOSING 




STYLE 




SENTENCE FORMATION 




USAGE 




MECHANICS 
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Student Self Evaluation 
Name Date 



1 = Very Good 2 = Pretty Good 3 = Not So Great 



Subject 


Rating 


Comments 


Reading class 






Silent Reading at 
School and at home 






Math class 






Spelling 






Handwriting 






Daily Edit 






Writers' Workshop 







1= Very Good 2= Pretty Good 3= Not so Good 



BEHAVIOR 


RATING 


COMMENTS 


Following Rules 






Working Quietly 






Getting along 
with others 
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WORK HABITS 


RATING 


COMMENTS 


Getting Right to 
Work" 






Turning in 
assignments 






Organizing desk 
and materials 







One thing I am especially proud of 



One thing I want to work hard to improve 



My teacher could help me by 



Mom/Dad could help me by 



i 
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ASSESSMENT FOR READING WORKSHOP 

bv Jennifer Herr Drescher 



AGE LEVEL JiarK and Upper Elementary 
TYPE Performance and Portfolio 

FOCI'S Language Arts as creative process. 

critical thinking, and process skills 

Language Arts 

3 1 Participate in story telling and choral reading 
3 3 Read independently with comprehension. 
3 12 Draw conclusions from information obtained 
from oral or written material 
Readtna Workshop is developments 1 1\ 
appropriate for earh and upper elementary 
students. Learners are allowed to select their 
own literature and make decisions about how 
they will respond with the teacher's support 
through conferences. Students must learn to he 
responsible during their work time and to 
(h(H)se literature that is appropriate for them, 
with teat her madam v w hen needed. Therefore, 
the teacher needs to spend a significant time 
initialh to set up their workshop atmosphere 
iiiul to tenth the routines and behaviors of the 
workshop Students will be tauqht manv wavs of 
ft'\pondinv to literal are and will then he able to 
i hi tow a response or create their own. 
I \tiniple\ ot responses imlude doing a Book 
lalk, a[ tint ma a set tton oj the ston. poem or 
pla\. making a poster to sell the book, creating 
</ new co\er for the hook, and manv, many 
more. Their responses should show insight, 
feeling, perception and creativity. Students 
work individually or in groups to make 
responses. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

A teacher uses the data from ihis assessment to 
adjust instruction for individual learners and 
groups by reviewing the processes and products 
to the assessment on a regular basis alone and 
with the reader. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
A teacher uses the data from this assessment to 
monitor student progress bv reviewing the 



protew and products of the assessment on a 
regular basis alone, with the reader and the 
reader's parents 

Communicating and UMng suinmative evaluation 
Data from the checklist and portfolio are used to 
report progress at utven reporting periods. 
Monitoring student progress externally 
Validating student achievement 
_ Evaluating programs 

Tethhers supervisors or administrators umld 
i olivet data from various teachers and 
classrooms to assess the strengths and 
w eaknesses of readins* w orkshop as an 
instructional strategy for lam>ua ^e arts Data, 
kept in folders could be compared to anticipated 
progress. 

Addressing Accountability 



SETTING 

This assessment was initially used in a classroom ot 
21 hetcrogeneously grouped students at third grade 
level. Two students spoke english as a second 
language. Two student received learning disabled 
serv ices from a resource teacher. Four students were 
Chapter 1 students. The Chapter I teacher comes into 
the classroom and ass i sis I lie four students in 
following the clawcvn teacher's plans. The school 
is the oldesi of four elementary schools in a rural 
community of approximately 30. (KK) residents. 
Approximately 550 students attend the school. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

The Reading Workshop lasts one hour and twenty 
minutes. It begins with a 15-20 minute mini-lesson 
with the class gathered at the carpel. During this 
time the teacher shares different literature with ihe 
students, goes over routines, logistics, or teachers 
skills, and strategies. Next is a 25-30 minute period 
of Sustained Silent Reading (SSR). During this time 
the children are reading books of their choice and the 
teacher is holding reading conferences with 
individuals. After SSR the children sell -select books 
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anil respond to them as well as complete work studs 
assignments and any other tasks die teacher has 
given, i.e. literature log responses. Students are also 
in\ol\ed in group and individual conferences w ith the 
teacher. The workshop ends with a 15 minute 
sharing time at the carpet where 2-3 students share 
their responses to literature ihey ha\e read. Good 
resources for reading workshop are Read-on b\ 
David Homsbv and Creaiins Classrooms of Authors 
by Carolyn Burke. Jerome Hurst e, and Kath\ Gnaw 
Short, 

The Look-Fors tor student responses are posted 
in I lie room and discussed in depth with the students. 
The grading scale and rubrics are also posted and 
discussed. Each student is expected to give a teacher 
evaluated response at least once everv six weeks. 
The student decides what response is evaluated, by 
letting the teacher know at least three days in advance 
using the response planning sheet. The teacher 
evaluates the student and the student also evaluates 
his. her own response. Both teacher and student use 
the response planning sheet in the packet. The 
teacher shares her evaluation with the student. A 
chart is kept in the room for the students and the 
teacher to monitor and record the completion of their 
responses. The teacher evaluation and the student 
self-assessment are shared with the parent in 
conferences or through the port folio. 

Materials 

• A class library of 400-500 books either teacher- 
owned, borrowed from libraries, or from the 
school trade book library. Having a sufficient 
amount of books is a must in an individualized 
reading program. 

• A reading fo'der for each student for their 
Reading Record chart. Conferences Attended 
sheet, and Responses Given sheet. 

• Literature response logs 

• Notebooks of poems collected by the students 

• The teacher may want to use a three- ring binder 
to record conference notes, books that students 
are reading and leaching points to consider. 

For Learners 

For Reading Workshop to run smoothly the 
students must be as well organized as the teacher. 
Each student has a reading folder which contains a 
Reading Record Chart and Responses Given Sheet. 



The Reading Record Chart is for students to till out 
as lhe\ read. The Responses Given Sheet helps them 
keep track of what responses they have given and 
when. 

To help students keep track of their daily work, 
(he teacher lists on the board the tasks that are to be 
completed in order of priority. Students learn to 
check the board as they finish each task. When tasks 
are finished students have a time of choice w hen they 
are free to explore books and work on responses. 

Modeling responses is important in helping the 
students understand what is expected of them. 
Periodical 1\ the teacher can model different response 
during the mini-lesson lime of the Reading 
Workshop. As each response is modeled, the 
students and teacher look at the planning and 
response look-fors and informally score the teacher. 
This helps students internalize the look-tors and better 
understand how to score them. 

Initially the teacher may want to present the 
planning and response assessment forms as 
checklist. As the students become more competent 
in their responses and better able to understand the 
quality of their work, the teacher could move into 
using the rubric with the four point scale. 

LOOK-FORS 

For planning 

1 . 1 used a planning sheet. 

2. I w rote down my ideas to each of the questions. 

3. My responses showed the main idea of the 
book. 

4. I listed all the materials I would need. 

5. I chose a response idea that is creative for me. 

,# 

For reading response: 

1 . I shared the main idea of ihe book so others 
would know what it was. 

2. I shared why I chose the book. 

3. I gave at least two examples of what I liked and 
did not like about the book. 

4. I shared my feelings about the book. 

5. I brought all the things 1 needed to give my 
response. 

Kl'BRIC 

4= I did my very best. I thought about what 1 
was doing and saying. I took my time and 
did my best work so others could understand 
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what I planned and shared M> work was 
creative I ^liaied about the hook with more 
than two examples, including m\ feelings 
ahout the hook ami ihe hook s main idea. 
! did well 1 did e\eiwliing th til was asked 
oi me I i»a\u one or twu examples of what 
I liked or didn I like ahout the hook, m\ 
leelings. and the mam idea. Some nt im 
work lou Ul have heeii neater and more 



RECORD-KEEPING 

Included in the record keeping may he the conference 
form used by the teacher during conferences. This 
could include specific forms to check fluency and 
understanding and or running record form. Also 
included is an Individual Conference Log used to 
record anecdotal records. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

At the beginning of the year, a letter is sent home to 
parents explaining the Reading Workshop and it's 
components according to the teacher and how they 
have chosen lo set it up. Included in the letter would 
be an explanation of why responding to literature is 
a valid way for students to use their time. The 
planning and response look-fors would be shared with 
parents as well as the scoring rubric. Planning and 
Response assessment sheets would then be part of the 
student's portfolio to be shared with parents. 
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I did ok I did most ul what was expected 
of me hut I leit some out, nrdidnt do them 
all 



1 - I didn't do what was wanted 1 left out 



more ihmgs than ! did I needed to think 
and do more than I did. 



SCORING 

In - :n = 

in . |S = 
5 - 0^ 
0 - 5 = 



Excellent 

Good 

Okay 

Needs Improvement 
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RHSPONSh PLANNING SWIMX 



Name 

Name i'l hook 

Date o\ response 

Foda\ \ dale 

Whai ! am sunns: to do: 



Whai I am some to nu\ about the hook im MumiiiIms UyIiiius »»[»inu»ns. mam idea 



hems I wll need lor m> response: 



\tt.h.hiucnl ! 
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S.imo 



MY READING LOG 



Dale 


Author 


Title 


Puses 
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Taken Prom: Jackson. N. \\\\\\ Pillow. P New York: Scholastic. \W)2 
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BOOK SHARING ASSESSMENT IORM 
\;ime Dale Response Tjpe 

Literature- 



Planning look-fors: 



L I planned my response in advance by filling out a 
planning worksheet. 




2. My response planning sheet responses are complete. 




3. My responses showed the main idea of the book. 




4. I listed all the materials I would need. 




5. I chose a response idea that is creative tor me. 

TOTAL 





Response look-fors: 



1 . I shared the main idea of the book so others would 
know what it was. 




2. 1 shared why I chose the book. 




3. I gave at least two examples of what I liked and did 
not like about the book 




4. I shared mv feelings about the book. 




5. I brought all the things I needed to give my response. 

TOTAL 
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Student Name 



STUDENT'S READING RECORD 

^Descriptors tor Reading Stages 
E: Emergent 

T: Transition 

F: Fluent 



Date 


Title of Book 


Literary Understanding 

Question! s) Asked Yes No 


Rend i no 

Stage 

*E/T'F 


Rook 

Reading 

Level 
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INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCE LOG 

Name 



Date 


Title Author 


Comments 






* 
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RESPONSES 



Date 


Book 


Response 
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READING WORKSHOP: 



AN INDIVIDUALIZED READING PROGRAM 

hv Marie Graham 



Mil' I.I \ HI. I nh l-.lLMiiLMUary 
TYPE Perlormancc and Portfolio 

FOCI'S Lin gunge Arts as creative process, 

critical dunking, and process skills 
OUTCOME Die student will become a thoughtful 
reader who reads for meaningful and sell-chosen 
purposes m the real world: who chooses to read for 
pleasure and informal ion and who assimilates 
knowledge thonghtfull} . 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

_X Making instructional decisions 

_\ Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

_X Communicating and using summaiive evaluation 

Monitoring student progress external!} 

_X Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

The assessment tool can he used tor sex era! 
purposes First, it ian he used to make instructional 
densions that etiahle the teat her to identify strengths 
and weaknesses, and modi f\ instruction Second, it 
am n»nmumcate to students and parents student 
progress Last it can he used to validate student 
at hie\ ement. Student \v mutiny skills are assessed in 
a wide \ariet\ of performance tasks under a \anet\ 
of anumstances so that we can make generalizations 
about student performance on other similar tasks. 

skttim; 

Tins assessment tool is being used with a group of 
tweniv -third graders in a rural school of 
approximate^ 350 students. Included in the third 
grade group are two gifted students, three remedial 
reading students, and one student who is receiving 
1. P resource services. 



ADMINISTRATION 
Tor Teachers 

The following is a description of the components of 
Reading Workshop with an explanation of the way 
each component is assessed. The purpose of Reading 
Workshop is to individualize reading. It takes up 
approximate!} one ihird of the total reading program. 
Reading Workshop lasts about 20 minutes each day 
except on Fridays when it is extended to 
approximate!} one hour. 

SUSTAINED SILENT READING 
On Monday through Thursday mornings 
students have Sustained Silent Reading. < SSR i 
Students self- select reading material prior to SSR 
time. The}' place their selection on their desks so 
that the> will be prepared at starting time. At 9:00 
students "log in" h} recording, on their log sheets, 
the date, author, and title of the book they are 
reading. 

Should students not have books selected, the} 
will read stories from the basal or from a library 
book. Students are not permitted to leave their desks 
to find a book during SSR. Students are. however, 
permitted to make "Lit Log' 1 entries into their 
journals. 

A Utile before 4:20. when SSR time is up. 
students "log out" b\ recording the number of pages 
the} read during silent reading. 

BOOK CONFERENCE 
During SSR ihe teacher conferences with one 
student at a time for the purpose of assessing student 
performance in three different areas - oral reading 
fluency, literary understanding and reading journal 
review. The student brings to the conference the 
trade hook which he she is reading and the reading 
journal, which includes a sample Reading Summary 
sheet, the Reading Loi* sheet, and "Lit Lou" entries 



ORAL READING FLUENCY 
Students selecl a page or two from their trade 
hooks to read orali} . The teacher assesses oral 
reading expression, understanding of punctuation 
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rcadiii'J expression, understanding of punctuation 
marks, .mil knowledge ol language structure. 

I Hi K\m I RSTAM)IN(i 
I Ik- leaihei .jvks the vuiilctu questions thai 
requite ihe application ot .1 literary element in ilie 
student's selected honk. Sample questions are listed 
on 1 he Sample Questions " sheet. 

READING JOl'RNAL REVIEW 
I he teacher checks the student's reading journal 
lor Reading Lor. Sheet entries, tor Reading Summary 
sheets, and for "Lit Log" entries. 

I RIDW READING WORKSHOP PROJLCT 
On I'ndavs from 1000 - 11 00 students have 
I nda\ Reading Workshop. Students are first 
required to till out a Reading Summary sheet. On 
1 Ins torn) students record the book they have been 
reading during the week. to color an icon that will 
indicate what genre the hook is. to write a summary 
ol the hook, and to rate the book. Students may then 
lu\e a choice of activities in which lhe\ can 
participate Thc\ may choose to have Sustained 
Silent Reading, or the\ can work on a Reading 
Workshop Project which may be an oral book report, 
an mdi\ idual class presentation nt a trade book, or a 
group sku Dunne each si\ weeks two !-rula\s are 
set aside tor presentations and 01 al iepons Students 
are required to present on Reading \\ >»i kshop Pmiei.1 
to the class each six weeks Students aie assessed on 
the or.il presentaiHMi and the wniu-n proiect 

Materials 

trade lmoks loldeis in Inild siudeni woik. 
recordkeeping forms 

I OOk-IOKS 

Please see the attached recordkeeping tonus tor the 
look tois. 

RUBRIC 

5- Bexoiul expectation 
4= ("onsisteniK 

1 - Most ol the tune 

2 -- Sometimes 
1 = Not otten 



Outstanding 5* 
Satisfactory - 40 - 52 
Satisfactory 2" W 
Satisfactory - 14 • 2n 
Needs Improvement () 13 

record-keeping 

Please see the attached form. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Please see the attached paren! report form 



SCORING 
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Student's Name 



rkawm; assessmknt 

Parent Report 

The follow ing is a checklist of ihe reading actts ities [hat we do in our classroom during the course at the week. 
As I hear the children read, observe their independent reading habits, lalk to them aboui the books the> read, check 
their reading log. re:id their journal entries, etc . I use this checklist to keep a record of the quality of performance 
so that I will be able to conference with them about their work. I am sending a cop\ to you so that vou can 
reinforce the learning activities that we do at school. I would like to suggest that you and your child look at the 
ItM together and talk about items that deserve praise and also those that need improvement. 



Teacher Comments 



Sustained Silent Reading 

Reads si lent h lor extended periods. 
Chooses to read when given free choice. 
Read*- w ide varieties of topics. 






Oral Reading 

Reads aloud with expression. 

Shows understanding of punctuation marks 

Seli -corrects using know ledge of language sinMiue 






Liter an I ndershmding 

Retells, discusses and expresses opinions on his hci bonk 
Recalls events and characters spontaneously 1 mm text 
Knows the theme of his her book. 






Reading Journal 

Makes comments and expresses t eel nigs aboui thai a* lei s 
Writing slums meaning mlened Irotn the text 
Rewrites information irom text in own wools 
I .Oi: i s complete and kepi up lo date 






Book Reports - Oral and Whiten 

States main ideas of the stop. 
Tells own idea about a hook 
Tells plot of the Mor\ . 







SCORING COOK Parent Comments 

H.'u vvdl Joes the stikliHii |vr! *t m ilii* ' 

4 c »n\i\ti:ml\ 

5 MiM »<t the fmv 
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READING LOG 



Date 


Author 


Title 


Pages 



























































































































































Circle \our page number with a red crayon when \ou have finished reading your book. 
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Name Date 

READING SUMMARY 

Title 

Author Pages Read 

SUMMARY 



Rate Your Book 
Draw Stars to show- 
how well you like 
your book. 

One star: not \ery good. Two stars: pretty good. 
Three stars: super. 



Kind of Literature Circle one 



Hiouruph) 
I'iction 



M\ sier\ 
Non-fiction 
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Name 

CONTRACT 

READING WORKSHOP 



r 



I AM GOING TO READ FOR MY 

READING WORKSHOP PROJECT. 

I CHOSE THIS BOOK BECAUSE 

I WILL HAVE THE BOOK READ BY . 

MY RESPONSE PROJECT FOR THE BOOK WILL BE 

I WILL HAVE IT READY TO PRESENT BY 



! 

ERIC 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONS FOR STUDENT-TEACHER BOOK CONFERENCE 

What is the title of your book? 
Who is the author? 

What can you tell about the author by reading this book ? 
Who are the main characters in your book? 

Choose one character. Why is this character important in the story? 

Is there a character that you like more than the others? Why? 

Is there a character that you dislike more than the others? Why? 

What is your book about? 

Tell the main things that happened in the book. 

Where does your story take place? 

What was the place like? 

Did it happen long ago or could it have happened now? 

Was there a funny part? 

Was there a sad part? 

What was your favorite part? 

Do you think there is a message in the story? 

Would you recommend this book to a friend? Why? 
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SAMPLE LIT LOG" PROMPTS 

The part of the book that I liked best was 

I liked that part because 

The part of the book that I did not like was 

I did not like that part because 

The character in this book reminds me of somebody 1 know hecause 

The character reminds me of myself because 

If I were (name of character) I would have 

The situation reminds me of a similar situation in my own life. It happened when 

This story reminds me of another story I read. It was about 

I would like to read another book like this one because 

I really don't understand this part because 
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WRITING ASSESSMENT 

by Jane Daniel, Linda Hutson, and Carole Lear 



AGE LEVEL K - 12 

TYPE Holistic Checklist 

FOCI'S English Language Arts as Writing 

Process. Holistic evaluation of the 
writing process and observation of 
writing samples using five domains: 
Composing, (organization i stxle. 
sentence, formation, usage, and 
mechanics, correlates with January 
1994 Draft of English Language 
Arts Curriculum Guide County of 
Albemarle, Virginia. (Writing and 
Grammar I'sage. Mechanics) and 
the Virginia Literacy Passport Test 
for Writing. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

A teacher uses the data form this assessment to 
make instructional decisions for individual 
learners and groups (mini -lessons) h\ reviewing 
the processes and products of the assessment in 
an ongoing basis, (alone and with the writen 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
A teacher uses the data from this assessment to 
monitor student progress by reviewing the 
process and products of the assessment on a 
regular basis alone, with the writer and the 
w riter s parents. 

X Communicating and using summative evaluation 
In this type of scoring, the observation of 
writing is divided into five domains (categories), 
each of which is comprised of various features. 
Each domain is evaluated holistically. with the 
domain score indicating the extent to which the 
features appear to be under the control of the 
whole domain and is not a counting of 
demonstrated features. 

X Monitoring student progress externally 

In this type of scoring, the observation of 
writing is divided into five domains (categories), 
each of w hich is comprised of various features. 
Each domain is evaluated holistically. with the 



domain score indicating the extent to which the 
features appear to be under the control of the 
whole domain and is not a counting of 
demonstrated features. 

X Validating student achievement 

//j this type of scoring, the observation of 
w riting is divided into five domains (categories), 
each of w hich is comprised of various features. 
Each domain is evaluated holistically. w ith the 
domain score indicating the extent to which the 
features appear to be under the control of the 
whole domain and is not a counting of 
demonstrated features. 

X Evaluating programs 

Educators and administrators could collect data 
from various classrooms to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of the writing process. Data, 
kept in folders or portfolios could be used to 
evaluated programs. 

X Addressing Accountability 

/// this type of scoring, the observation of 
writing is divided into five domains (categories) , 
each of which is comprised of various features. 
Each domain is evaluated holistically, with the 
domain score indicating the extent to which the 
features appear to be under the control of the 
whole domain and is not a counting of 
demonstrated features. 

SETTING 

This assessment could be used in classrooms 
heterogeneously or homogeneously grouped on any 
grade level. 

This assessment was initially used in K-I. 2 and 
4 classrooms at Woodbrook School. Woodbrook 
School in Albemarle County, Charlottesville, Virginia 
is a small community school with an enrollment of 
200 children in kindergarten- fifth grades. The 
school is nestled in the middle of the subdivision. 
Woodbrook has three K -1 classes, two second, two 
third, one fourth, one fifth, and one fourth/fifth grade 
combination classes. Our school does not qualify for 
Chapter 1. Parents are actively involved iff our 
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school through the P.T.O. and \olumeer programs. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Each student has a conference with her his 
teacher to select which paper from the student's 
portfolio to submit for assessment purposes. All of 
the papers were developed by the students in various 
stages of the writing process. 

• Students may use this selected paper to create as 
many or as few rough drafts as they see necessary to 
complete their final writing sample for assessment. 

• Novice and begtnning writers may choose to create 
a single draft to submit for their writing sample. 

The holistic writing scale is completed by the 
teacher and then attached to the writing sample. The 
teacher and student discuss the writing assessment tn 
depth. The teacher and student then set goals (one or 
two) lor future writing based on the five domains. 
The teacher assessment and the student goals could be 
shared with parents. 

Writing samples should be administered two- 
three times yearly. Some teachers may choose to 
highlight with different colors for each observation. 
In this way growth (or stability) may be shown over 
time. Although hiehlights do not stack up 
consistently under one stage, an 0 - 5 score or 
writing stage may be determined by averaging the 
features for each observation. 

Throughout the year writing should be analyzed 
around one or two specific features in a domain based 
on instructional needs of the student. (For example: 
A teacher could plan a mini-lesson emphasizing the 
use of descriptive language (Style domain) Patricia 
Polaeco's books such as Chicken Sunday provide 
excellent examples in developing the concept of 
figurative language: "...flat as a hen's tongue....' 
\..a voice that sounds like slow thunder and sweet 
rain." In these instances, writing would be observed 
around one feature. Students are given time and 
various opportunities to practice the feature usage in 
journals and writing. 

GLOSSARY 

Conventions: 

Generally accepted practices (i.e. a. an. them, those: 
M> 1 1 tend and I) 
Hahniation. 

I'.xpiessing ideas in greater length nr detail: through 
development 



hniamfrnient. 

riie running over «»t a senteiko into aiinthci i elated 
sentence uun-onsi 
l ormjt 

A plan tiM the oigam/ation and arrangement ot 
Mimethine n.e. poems. liners, plavs, ek i 
Indent 

Hie capacity to undei stand the nature of a Mtuauon, 
discernment, intuitu cnesv 

Standard Agreement 

Correspondence oi i elated parts ot sentences m gender, 
number, and case u.e subnet-verb 
agreement, agreement ot pronouns with their 
antecedents) 

Standard Inflections: 

Alteration ot the form ot a verb, noun, pronoun, or 
adjects e to indicate different grammatical and 
syntactical relations (i.e. tenses, possessives. pluralsi 

Temporal Spelling: 

Phonetic spelling by beginning spellers: replaced 

incrementally by correct spellings as children 

master spelling patters (also termed inventive spelling) 

Tone: 

General quality of atmosphere or mood conveyed by a 
composition 
Transition: 

The achievement of unity in a composition by reference 
to ideas that precede or follow. 
Transitional devices include use of words such as first, 
alter, meanwhile, because, besides, hut. 
Inns ever, and although: repetition of repeating a word 
used earlier: use of synonyms or pronoun 
icterence. 
Voice- 

The writer's personality that comes through in 
composition 
Writ me Sample: 

A piece ot writing that has been drafted, revised, and 
edited to the best of the writer's ability 

DOMAINS AND HOLISTIC SCORING SCALE 
FOR WRITING SAMPLES 

(From the Literacy Passport) 
Composing - The writer focused on structuring and 
elaborating to construct an effective message for the reader. 
The paper is crafted to present a message that is well 
organized. Features include: 

Central idea 

Lilabo ration 

flirty 

Organization 

Style - The writer purposefully shaped and 
controlled language, focusing on rhythm, vividness, 
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and specificity. Features include; 
Selected vocabulary 
Sentence variety 
Tone 
Voice 

Sentence Formation - This domain reflects the 
writer's ability to form competent sentences to form 
his her thoughts. Features include: 

Completeness 

Standard word order 

Expansion and embedding with modifiers 

L'sage - The writer's word level features written 
language that is appropriate and acceptable for 
standard discourse. Features include: 

Standard agreement 

Word meaning 

Conventions 

Standard inflections 

Mechanics - The writer includes the standard 
system of symbols and cuing devices to help readers 
make meaning. Features include: 

Capitalization 

Punctuation 

Formatting 

Spelling 

Materials 

Teacher use folders, three ring binders, notebooks. 

post it notes, file cards, etc. to record data such as 

conference notes, writing in progress, student and 

teacher goals and plans for mini-lessons. 

*A writing folder or portfolio for each student 

^Holistic evaluation scoring scale 

"various writing materials (markers, pencils, pens. 

liquid paper, correction tape, various kinds of paper, 

blank books, staplers, highlighters, writing 

notebooks, paste, glue, scissors, rubber stamps, date 

stamps, ink pads, self stick or gummed 

reinforcements, paper clips. brads.) 

"dictionaries, thesauruses. a sufficient variety of 

classroom books, writing samples from a variety of 

studenis 

LOOK-IORS 

See Albemarle Holistic Scoring Scale for descriptors 
and rubric. (Also included on pgs 3:70-3:71 is 
Virginia's Literacy Passport Test for Writing: 



What's Scored and Why. This shows a relationship 
between this framework and the LPT). 

SCORING 

Refer to Administration. 
RECORD-KEEPING 

Writing samples are kept in folders or portfolios in 
each classroom. This data moves with the student 
each year. The Albemarle County Holistic Evaluation 
Scoring Scale is attached to the writing sample. Each 
assessment is dated and highlighted differently. 
Separate scoring sheets may be attached to each 
sample assessed or the same sheet may be used for 
all samples assessed in a given year, highlighting 
differently for each observation. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

1. Data from this assessment are shared with 
parents and writer through conferences on a 
regular basis. 

2. Goal setting includes all the "shareholders;" 
parent, writer and teacher. These goals are 
dynamic, changing as they are met and based on 
writer's individual needs. 
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Writing and Grammar, Usage, and Mechanics 

The writing strand of the curriculum has as its 
purpose the development of students who like to write 
and who write effectively for personal and functional 
purposes. The following diagram, illustrates the 
types, purposes, and forms of writing that make up 
a comprehensive writing program. Students at all 
grade levels should do writing of each of the three 
basic types: expressive (writing to express oneself), 
poetic (writing to create), and transactional (writing 
to communicate with others). 

T>|>cs 11 f 

V* rihng: l : .xprcs*i\c Poetic Transactional 

A^lience Self Interested reader Recepm e reader 

uho needs to 
understand content 

P urpuM* Re\eal nature Create wdtV. of an Explain. Inform 

and Persuade 



l "rim Pn\ ate Writing 

Frecu mint! 

Illustrations 

Monologues 

Dialogues 

Sides to sdt 

N'oictakme 

Lists 

Journals. Diaries 



Uct J.unes Bnnvn 

1 ar.euaee and Learning 
Kneland Pentuin Books. 1970 



Puhlu Public Wntina 
Writing 
Screenpla> Exposition 
Stones Description 
Poetrx Argumentation 
Fiction Narration 
•>hon stones Logs 
■novelettes Dialogue Journals 
-no\eU Memo writing 

Letters: FnendK ' 
Business 
Research 
Interview 
Speechwnting 
Advertisment 
Technical Writing 
Sum ma rv 



Children differ markedly in the time that they 
take to develop writing abilities, writing stages are 
indicated. The stages are adapted from holistic 
writing assessment tools developed by Albemarle 
teachers several years ago. 

Though grammar, usage, and mechanics are a 
part of reading and oral language as well as writing, 
most concentrated teaching of these concepts occurs 
in conjunction with the teaching of writing. 
Therefore the content and goals of grammar, usage, 
find mechanics are listed here. 

At all stages, the following content should be 
emphasized: 



Types of writing-expressive, poetic, and 
transactional 

* writing for personal purposes 

* writing to create 

* writing to communicate with others 
Processes of writing— 

* generating ideas through various strategies 

* using computer or word processor for composing 
" sharing of writing with adults and peers 

* responding orally to shared writing 

* publishing (definition of publishing varies 
depending on purpose and level) 

Content is further categorized by the domains of 
holistic scales for evaluating writing: 
Composine'organization. Style, Sentence Formation. 
Grammar & Usage, and Mechanics. The "Albemarle 
County Holistic Scoring Scale," developed hy Jane 
Daniel and Carole Lear as pan of their work on the 
Blue Ridge Assessment Project, is in this document. 

Kindergarten: Preliterate Stage of Writing 
Characteristics of students at this stage: 
Preliterate writers are learning to form letters and 
words. They may choose to scribble, draw, imitate 
classroom print, or produce random letters. Their 
experience as writers has been limited. Their writing 
may or may not be intended to carry meaning. These 
students need a great deal of support with writing 
expectations of the classroom. 

Content: 

Types of writing- 

* explaining scribbles, drawings, etc. 

* labelling objects 
Processes - 

* generating ideas for writing 
Mechanics- 

* forming letters of the alphabet 
Goals: 

+ Students understand the purposes of writing. 
+ Students develop an appreciation for their own 
and others* writing. 

+ Students progress in their ability to form letters 
and work. 

First (irade: Novice Stage of Writing 

Characteristics of students at this stage: 

Novice writers have learned to express 
themselves with letters representing sounds to the 
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extent that what they write can increasingly be read 
by themselves and by others. Tnev may v\ rite just a 
word, a phrase, or a short sentence or two. They 
write primarily for themselves, though they ma\ want 
to share their writing with others. They assume 
much knowledge on the part of their reader. Their 
writing is often a retelling of experiences, which may 
be expressed as a basic listing of details. They may 
imitate classmates' ideas; rarely, if ever, generating 
ideas for themselves. Novice writers often focus on 
eompleting a task rather than writing to convey a 
message. 

Content: 

Types of writing-- 

* writing lists, freewriting. pattern poems and 
stones, messages, letters 

Processes- - 

* focusing on purpose for writing 

* using drawing to focus thinking 
■ rereading what has been written 

* publishing writing by posting on classroom wall 
or in class books ( unedited \ 

Mechanics- 

* loaning letters of the alphabet 

" differentiating between words with spaces 

Goals: 

Students write fluently for personal purposes. 
+ Students are able to reread what they have 
written. 

+ Students increase their ability to write to 
communicate. 

Second and Third Grades: Beginning Stage of 
Writing 

Beginning writers arc beginning to feel 
comfortable with writing, discovering experiences 
about which to write, and developing a repertoire of 
writing strategies. They show an increased 
awareness of different types of writing. They show 
less focus on task completion and more focus on 
communicating u message. Their writing carries 
meaning. 

Content: 

Types of wnting - 
~ examining models of different types of writing^ 

* writing notes, journals, pattern stories, fantastic 
stones, personal narratives, poetry, letters, reports 



* introducing writing for specific audiences: 
teacher, peers, parents, public 

Processes- - 

w pre* ruing strategies (examples: brainstorming. 

drawing, discussing, collaboration) 
" revising: considering ideas suggested by others, 

making minor additions and deletions. 

reorganizing information with adult help 

* editing with support for capitalization, 
punctuation, and spelling concepts that have been 
taught (see list below under "mechanics" and see 
spelling curriculum) 

Composition. Organization- 

* focusing on a central idea 

* introducing organization of writing: introduction, 
body, conclusion 

Sentence Formation- 

* writing in complete sentences 
Usage - 

* using capitalization: first word of sentences, 
names of people and pets, and the pronoun I 

* using terminal punctuation: periods 

Goals 

+ Students' writing features understandable central 
idea. 

+ Students begin to organize their personal 
narratives and stories with conventional 
organizational patterns (chronological order; 
beginning middle, end). 

+ Students usually use complete sentences. 

+ Students usually capitalize the first word of 
sentences and names. 

Students use periods at the end of sentences. 
-*- Students use writing to express themselves and 

to learn. 
+ Students write fluently. 

Fourth and Fifth Grades: Intermediate Stage of 
Writing 

Reaching the intermediate stage of writing 
marks an important step toward reaching competency 
as a writer. Intermediate writers are able to focus on 
writing for an audience other than themselves, and to 
manipulate information to affect a reader. They are 
gradually becoming more adept at organizing their 
thoughts and selecting information to make their 
writing communicate better and interest readers. 
There is a heavy emphasis on composing, style, and 
mechanics at this stage. 
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Comem: 

Types of writing— 
w examining models of different types of writing 

* writing notes, journals, personal narratives, 
poetry, stories, letters, memos, reports, answering 
questions, giving directions 

* emphasizing writing for specific audiences: 
teacher, peers, parents, public 

Processes— 

* practicing a variety of prcwriting strategies 

* drafting using a computer or word processor 
" sharing writing with adults and peers 

~ revising to make writing more understandable 

* editing for usage and mechanics concepts that 
have been taught 

Composition/Organization- 

* organizing paragraphs: topic sentence, supporting 
sentences, conclusion 

* format of personal letters: date, salutation. bod>. 
closing, signature 

Style - 

* using dialogue 

* using interesting, less general vocabulary to 
increase reader interest 

Sentence Formation-- 

* writing in complete sentences 

* combining sentences 
Grammar & Usage- 

* introducing parts of speech: nouns, \erbs. 
pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions 

* emphasizing agreement of subjects and verbs 
Mechnnics— 

* using capitalization conventions: names of days of 
week, names of months, names of holidays, 
names of places, initials, names of books 

Goals: 

+ Students use writing to express themselves and 
to learn 

+ Students' transactional writing exhibits clear 
central idea. 

+ Students support the central idea with some 

relevant details. 
+ Student writing shows evidence of knowledge of 

organization patterns (introduction, body. 

conclusion). 

+ Students use some descriptive words and 

figurative language. 
+■ Students write sentences that make sense. 
+ Students use some variety in sentences. 



Students begin to use paragraphs. 
- Students increase the mechanical correctness of 
their writing kcc content listi 
~ Students write fluently. 

Sixth. Seventh, and Kigfrth (trades: Competent 
Stage of Writing 

Competent w riters communicate effectively w ith 
others in many typo of w rating. Their ideas are well 
expressed, organized, and mechanically correct so as 
not to interfere with the reader's comprehension. 
From this point, the focus of instruction in writing is 
to help them gain sophistication in expressing more 
complex ideas. 

Grade 6 Content: 
Types of writing- 

* examining models of different types of writing 
" emphasizing exposition and narration 

■ w riting short stories, brochures, memos, "how 
toV. advertisements, research reports 

* reinforcing writing for specific audiences: 
teacher, peers, parents, public 

Proccsses- 

* practicing a variety of prewriting strategics 

x drafting using a computer or word processor 
x sharing writing with adults and peers 

* editing for usage and mechanics concepts that 
have been taught 

Composition. Organization-- 

* organizing paragraphs: topic sentence, supporting 
sentences, conclusion 

* emphasizing organizational patterns in expository 
writing: spatial order, order of importance of 
ideas, logical order 

* prioritizing information 

* format of personal letters: date, salutation, body, 
closing, signature 

Style- 

* using dialogue 

* using interesting, less general vocabulary to 
increase reader interest 

* showing, not telling 
Sentence Formation-- 

* writing in complete sentences; recognizing 
fragments and run-on sentences 

* combining sentences 

* recognizing and using four kinds of sentences: 
declarative, imperative, interrogative, and 
exclamatory 
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(iiammar & I'sage- 

* iniroducing coniunctmns. mtcricctions 

■ emphasizing nouns (common and proper, singular 
.ind plural), verbs (present, past, and t'uiure 
lenses: irregular; verb "to he"), pronouns, 
adiectivcs, adverbs, and prepositions 

* reinforcing agreement of subjects and predicates, 
compound subjects and predicates 

Mechamcs- 

* rem l ore ing use of capital i/ni ion conventions, 
titles, family relationships, deity; proper nouns, 
including names of cities, states, places, 
organizations, holidays; first word of quotation, 
salutations and closings of letters 

* reinforcing use of punctuation; 

- question marks 

- exclamation marks 

- commas in series, in dates, between city and 
stale, after noun of address, in introductory 
phrases and clauses, in apposition, in salutation 
and closing of letters 

- quotation marks in dialogue; in names of 
articles, poems, songs 

- underlining names of books, magazines 

- colon 

- apostrophe in possessives. contractions 

Grade 7 Content; 
Types of writing-- 

* examining models of different types of writing 

* emphasizing exposition and narration 

* writing journals, notes, personal evaluations, 
rmihs. short stories, news reports, research 
papers 

* reinforcing writing lor specific audiences: 
teacher, peers, parents, public 

Processes* 

* practicing a variety of prew ruing strategies 

* drafting using a computer or word processor 

* sharing writing with adults and peers 

* revising to make writing more understandable 

* evaluating writing qualities in model composition, 
and in their own and classmates' compositions 

* editing for usage and mechanics concepts lhat 
have been taught 

Composition,Organization-- 

* developing main ideas with pertinent details and 
examples 

* perfecting paragraph development and structure 

* emphasizing organizational patterns in expositor) 



writing: spatial order, order of importance of 
ideas. logical order 

* prioritizing information 
Sivie 

" using figurative speech, dialogue, dialect, humor 

* using interesting vocabulary and unusual 
expression to increase reader interest 

Sentence Formation— 

* writing in complete sentences; recognizing 
fragments and run-on sentences 

* varying sentence types 
Grammar & Usage 

* reviewing uses of the eight pans of speech 

* emphasizing verbs (appropriate use of tenses: 
principal pans of irregular verbs, linking verbs, verb 
phrases), pronouns (case forms, agreement with 

antecedent), adjectives (comparative and 
superlative forms) 

* introducing complements: direct and indirect 
objects, predicate nominatives and predicate 
adjectives 

* avoiding double negatives 

* avoiding redundancy 
Mechanics— 

* reinforcing use of capitalization conventions: 
titles, family relationships, deity; proper nouns, 
including names of cities, states, places, 
organizations, holidays: first word of quotation, 
salutations and closings of letters 

* reinforcing use of punctuation: 

- terminal punctuation 

- commas with quotations, with conjunctions, in 
non-restrictive phrases and clauses, in series, in 
dates, between city and state, after noun of 
address, in introductory phrases and clauses, in 
apposition, in salutation and closing of letters 

- quotation marks in dialogue; in names of 
articles, poems, songs: single quotations 

- underlining names of books, magazines 

- colon in business letters, with letters of the 
alphabet 

- semi -colons 

- hyphens 

- apostrophe in possessives, contractions <not in 
plurals) 

Grade !1 Content: 
Types of writing- 

* examining models of different types of writing 

* reviewing paragraph development and structure 
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' writing journals, notes, personal evaluations, 
short stories, news reports, research papers, 
suneys. recommendations, persuasive essays, 
business letters, speeches 

* reinforcing writing for specific audiences: 
teacher, peers, parents, public 

Processes - 

' practicing a \ariety o| prcwnimg strategics 
■ dralting using a computer or word processor 

* sharing writing with adults and peers 

* reusing to make writing more understandable 

* editing to correct mechanical and syntactical 
errors 

( '(imposition Organization - 

* perfecting paragraph development and structure 

* rem tore i ng organizational patterns in expository 
wriuni!: spatial order, order of importance of 
ideas, logical order 

StNle- 

* using figurative speech, dialogue, dialect, humor 

* using interesting vocabulary arid unusual 
expression to increase reader interest 

Sentence Formaiion-- 
" writing in complete sentences: recognizing 
fragments and run-on sentences 

* varying sentence types 
Grammar & Usage- 

" rev iewing uses of the eight parts of speech 

* emphasizing consistency of verb tenses; case 
forms of pronouns in compound sentence; 
agreement of pronouns w ith antecedents 

* emphasizing usage of complements: direct and 
indirect objects; predicate nominatives and 

predicate adjectives 
Mechanics- 

" editing for correct mechanics in written 
composition 

(ioals. 

+ Students use writing to express themselves and 
to learn. 

+■ Students write fluently. 
+ Students experiment with different types of 
writing. 

+ Students are able to write a well -organized 
paragraph in which they make a point and support 
it. 

+ Students write with clear voice and awareness of 
audience. 

+■ Students manipulate vocabulary and information 



to affect the reader, 

- Students state ideas accurately and fluently, 
t- Students' writing exhibits use of transitions. 

* Students use the revising and editing processes to 
improve their writing. 

+ Student writing improves in mechanical 
correctness (see content list above.) 

Extension Strand: Advanced Stage of Writing 

Advanced writers have mastered basic written 
form. They consistently write interesting and 
effective pieces, with a clear organization and 
sufficient supporting detail. They adapt their writing 
style to various audiences, use a variety of sentence 
types, and exhibit few grammatical, usage, or 
mechanical errors. The content of the writing for 
these writers focuses on more advanced topics. 

Content: 

T\pes of wnting- 

* expressive writing-writing to think, writing to 
learn 

* poetic writing-creative writing 

* transactional writing-essays, persuasive essays, 
speeches, literary analysis, research papers 

Processes- 

* studying examples of quality writing 

* becoming more proficient with the revising and 
editing processes 

Composing ''Organization- 

* avoiding errors in reasoning 
Style- 

M studying author's effect and how it is achieved 
Grammar & Usage- 

* coordinating and subordinating phrases and 
clauses 

* placing modifiers appropriately 

* using parallel structure 

Goals; 

+ Students use expressive, poetic, and transactional 

writing to fulfill their own purposes. 
+ Students write multi-paragraph papers with clear 

ideas and well-developed elaboration. 
+ Students write in personal, distinctive style that 

is appropriate to the intended audience. 
+ Students use innovative techniques such as 

figurative speech, dialogue, humor. 
+ Students can distance themselves from their own 

writing and reflect on a piece objectively. 
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t- Students adapi the writing process to suit their 
si>le needs. 

Students use revision and editing to produce 
clear, mechanically correct work. 

Hand" ritinti 

K-l Goals: 

+ Students develop and use motor skills essential 
for manipulating writing tools 
+ Students form legible manuscript letters and 
numerals from memory. 

2-3 Goals: 

+ Students write legibly in manuscript and in 
cursh e. 

+ Students begin to use the keyboard of a computer 
or word processor. 

4-8 Goals: 

+ Students refine their skills with manuscript and 
cursive writing. 

4- Students write neatly and legibly in manuscript 
and cursive. 

+ Students become adept with keyboard ing and use 
ol the computer or word processor for composing. 

THE LITERACY PASSPORT TEST FOR 
WHITISH WHA T'S SCORED: HOW ASD WHY 

wriiiwi ASSiasMhsr 

W'tte abtwt \our best friend moving away. Use your 
planum t» time to think about what you will write. 
Imuyne that \our best friend has told you that he or 
she will be mount* to another school in just two 
weeks Think about how you will feel after your 
friend has gone. Think about how you became best 
friends, and what xou will miss most about your 
friend. Think about w ays to tell about how you feel 
about \our best friend moving away. Use the scratch 
paper your teacher gave you to make notes or to list 
ideas. 

When you finish planning, begin writing your paper 
on pave i of the Writing Page. Write about your 
best friend moving away. Tlie people who will read 
xoitr paper are adults, like you teacher. Be sure to 
write so that these people will know how you feel 
about sour best friend moving awaw 



When you finish writing, read your paper to be sure 
it makes sense. Be sure that you have used the best 
words to say w hat you want to say. Make ail of the 
changes that you think will help your paper, and 
correct all the mistakes that vou can find. Make your 
changes and corrections neatly so that your paper 
will be easy to, read. 

CHECKLIST FOR WRITERS 

I planned my paper before writing it. 

I revised my paper to be sure that 

the subject of my paper was clear: 

everything in my paper told about my 

subject: 

my paper was logically organized so readers 

would understand my message: 
my words and information made my paper 

interesting to readers: and 
my sentences made sense, sounded like me. 

and read smoothly 

I edited my paper to be sure that 

I used good grammar: 

I used capital letters and punctuation marks 

correctly; 

I let my readers know where I started new 

paragraphs; and 

I made my spelling correct. 

I proofread my paper to make sure that my paper 

was the way I wanted readers to read it. 

DOMAIN SCORING 

In this type of scoring, the observation of 
writing is divided into five domains (categories), each 
of which is comprised of various features. Each 
domain is evaluated holistically. with the domain 
score indicating the extent to which the features 
appear to be under the control of the writer. Thus, 
the score is a judgement of control of the whole 
domain and is not a counting of demonstrated 
features. While some skilled scorers can score for all 
domains after one complete reading, most scorers 
will re-read the whole or portions in order to make 
score decisions about domains. 

All papers are read by at least two readers, with 
the final score being the total given in both readings. 
When the two readers' domain scores arc non- 
adjacent, the paper will be read by a third reader. 
The final score in the disputed domain is the sum of 
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the third reader's score plus ihe previous identical or 
higher score. Composing and Style domain scores 
are weighted in final tabulations to reflect their 
fundamental developmental importance. 

Final total scaled scores and raw scores for each 
of the five domains are reported. A scale score of 
250 is passing; this represents a total raw score of 
from 43-47. depending on a particular year's prompt. 
The complete total determines pass, fail or 
competent/needs remediation. However, the five 
domain scores, along with an awareness of the 
features comprising each domain, are useful in 
planning developmental or remedial instruction for 
each student. 

Scoring Scale 
Each domain is scored independently, using the 
following scale. (Domain weighting is accomplished 
hy computer programming after optical scanning of 
readers' scores.) 

4- The writer demonstrates consistent, though not 
necessarily perfect, control* of almost all the 
domain's features. 

3* The writer demonstrates reasonable control* of 
most of the domain's features, hut enough 
inconsistent control exists to indicate some real 
weakness in the domain. 

1 hnough inconsistent control* of several features 
exists to indicate significant weakness in the 
domain or writer controls some features but 
does not control other features of the domain. 

1 l lie writer demonstrates little or no control* of 
most of t lie domain's features. 

* ( onirol: The ability to use a given feature ot 
written language effectively at appropriate grade 
level. 

DOMAINS AND DEFINITIONS 
COMPOSING: (C) 

The Composing Domain includes the focusing, 
structuring, and elaborating that a writer does to 
construct and effective message for a reader. It is the 
creation of a product, the building of a writing 
intended to be read. The writer crafts his/her 
message for the reader by focusing on a central idea, 
providing elaboration of the central idea, and 
delivering the central idea and its elaboration in an 
organized text. Features are: 
•Central idea •Unity 

• Elaboration •Organization 



STYLE: <S> 

The Style Domain comprises those features that show 
the writer purposefully shaping and controlling 
language to affect readers. This domain focuses on 
the vividness, specificity and rhythm of the piece and 
the writer's altitude and presence. Features are: 

• Selected \ocabulary •Tone 

• Selected information •Voice 

• Sentence variety 

SI-.N FliNrn FORMATION: < F) 
The Sentence Formation Domain reflects the writers 's 
abilits to form competent, appropriately mature 
sentences to express his/her thoughts. Features are* 
•Completeness • Embedding 

through standard 

• Non-enjambment subordination and 

modifiers 

• Expansion through • Standard word order 
standard coordination 

and modifiers 

USAGE iU) 

The Usage Domain comprises ihe writer's use ot 
word level features that cause written language to Ik* 
acceptable and effective for standard discourse. 
Features are: 

•Standard inflections •Word meaning 

• Agreement •Conventions 

MECHANICS <M) 

The Mechanics Domain includes the system of 
symbols and cuing devices a writer uses to help 
readers make meaning. Features are: 
•Capitalization •Formatting 

• Puna u at ion • Spel 1 i ng 

APPLICATION OF SCALE 
1 1 Look as much at what the writer does well as at 

what he'she does poorly. 
2) Give consideration to all features within 

domain. 

i Do not contaminate the scoring of one domain 
by awareness of either accomplishments or 
errors belonging to another domain. 
4i Do not create double jeopardy, e.g., an 
enjambment in Sentence Formation is not also a 
punctuation error in Mechanics, and "britc" is 
one misspelling no matter how often the word 
appears. 
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5) Compare papers to the requirements of each 
domain, not to each other, or to student writing 
that you may have previously read, or to some 
general standard of desired literacy. 

o> It is impossible to evaluate what the writer 
might have intended to say. 

7) A word that seems to have been omitted due to 
haste in revising, editing, or copying need not 
demonstrate a total lack of control over that 
feature. 

8) Length, in and of itself, is not a feature of any 
domain. 

y> Read the entire paper before assigning any 
sci > res. 

NON-SCOREABLE PAPERS 
All papers, no matter how brief, must be scored, 
unless they are off-topic, illegible, incoherent, 
refusals to respond, or written in a language other 
than English. Only the Scoring Director is permitted 
to assign a non-scoreable code. 

A completely blank paper should be scored "NT" 
(not taken). 

ALERT PAPERS 
Because the prompts are designed to have meaning to 
students so that they can create a personal response, 
sometimes the essay relates situations and information 
that are disturbing. It is Virginia's policy to bring 
disturbing essays to the attention of an adult close to 
the student as soon as possible so that positive action 
can be taken if necessary. Please indicate to the 
Scoring Director any essay which you find 
disturbing. Having taken care of the situation to the 
extent that you can. to on to score the essay 
according to the criteria. 

DOMAIN SCORING EXPLICATIONS 
Each sixth grade paper is scored by at least two 
readers, who independently award 4.3.2. or 1 point 
for the writer's control of each domain. Virginia 
defines control as the writer's ability to use a given 
feature of written language effectively for a given 
developmental or grade level. A paper receives a 
higher domain score to the extern that it demonstrates 
developtnentallv appropriate control of the features in 
each domain, as matched to a set of papers called the 
"anchor set" (see the complete anchor set in the last 
portion of this section). The anchor set contains 



three paper per scorepoint of the rubric (4. 3. 2. and 
1 \ for each of the five domains of writing scored. 
For example, the anchor set contains a paper that 
represents a high 4 for the Composing domain, a 
paper that represents a mid-4 for the Composing 
domain, and one that represents a low-4. high-3. 
mid-3. low-3, high-2, etc.. for Composing and every 
other domain scored. These papers give scorers 
concrete examples of the Virginia Standards for the 
rubric scorcpoints of each domain. 

Scorers award a 4 if the writer demonstrates 
consistent, though not necessarily perfect, control of 
almost all a domain's identified features; a 3 if the 
writer demonstrates reasonable, but not consistent, 
control of most of a domain's features, and indication 
of slight weakness in the domain; a 2 if the writer 
demonstrates enough inconsistent control of several 
features to indicate significant weakness in a domain; 
and a 1 if the writer demonstrates little or no control 
of most of a domain's features. 

Scores for the Composing domain arc weighted 
thrice and for the Style domain are weighted twice; 
these domains of deep structure comprise important 
composition features that the curriculum for 
elementary students seeks to develop. All other 
domains are unweighted. This weighting and the 
subsequent totalling of the two readers' scores result 
in raw scores that range from 16 to 64. A passing 
score for the writing literacy passport is 43-47, 
depending on the prompt used in a particular year; 
prompt scores are equated and presented on a 
standard number line, wherein 250 is passing. 

Stumbling Blocks Turned Into Stair Steps 
The first time I realized how sensitive I am was 
when I was in the fifth grade. My teacher Mrs, 
Daniels was the advanced English teacher. / was so 
proud that I had passed the test to get into her i lass 
because for many years I had been in all the lower 
classes because of my learning disability. Now I had 
my chance to shine. I wanted so much to show Mrs. 
Daniels, my parents, and even myself that I could 
handle the class and its responsibilities. But for the 
first time I had homework, and I had to keep an 
assignment notebook. Mrs. Daniels was very witty 
and had a wonderful smile that was as bright as 
sunshine. I wanted to please Mrs. Daniels because 
she was wonderful. It was not important to her that 
we were A + students but instead she really wanted us 
to learn something and apply it. She really loved us 
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kids, and I hned her, too. Everything was great in 
her ihiss until one day a w eek into the new school 
war. 

That day the first homework assignment was 
due. I had spent a large amount of time working on 
every detail of it to he sure it was correct. I had 
asked my mother to check it to be positive that I had 
done the assignment one hundred percent correct. It 
was really important to me that my debut to this class 
was the best it could be so no one. including myself, 
would have any doubts that I should be in there. As 
I was pondering her reaction to my homework, the 
bell rang. All of us kids were chatting w ith our 
neighbor while Mrs. Daniels w as at her desk writing 
something. She got up from her seat and took her 
stage in the front of the classroom, 

"Attention please. I would like to begin class 
now. Please open up you notebooks and find you 
homework. I am going to check it. Please come up 
when I call your name. " Mrs. Daniels announced. I 
was so excited. I thought she would be so proud of 
me for doing my homework. I had w orked so hard 
on it. I sat contentedly in my desk and doodled on a 
piece of paper. I was so happy that if you had 
opened mv chest my heart would have leaped right 
out. 

"Jessica, you 're next. " Mrs. Daniels said. I got 
up from my desk and trembled as I approached her 
desk. But her warm smile greeted me. and I began 
to take large strides to her desk as if I were accepting 
a the Nobel prize. I triumphantly handed her the 
paper and waited for her approving w ords. But no 
words came, and I stood there looking hopefidly at 
her frow ning face. 

"Jessica, this is the w rong homework. You did 
the wrong page. I'm sorry but you re going to have 
to do this over. " she told me with sympathy. My 
throat tightened, and my eyes started to swell. Vie 
Hood of tears poured down my cheeks as I stood there 
peering at my teacher in disbelief that I had to do it 
over, How could she do this to me? I had worked so 
hard on this, and she was making me do this again. 
I felt like a failure. Sow nobody would think I 
belonged in this class. I looked up into the 
tompassionate face of my teacher as her chin began 
i a ifiuxer. 

"Jessica. " choked o^er her sobs, "please go to 
the bathroom and get cleaned up. Don 't cry. you re 
making me cry, " 

I went to the bathroom that day feeling 



embarrassed and very confused. Nobody else cried 
when they did the wrong homework. Why did things 
like this get me so upset? My mom told me that it 
was because I was sensitive. 

My mother would saw "Jessica, beiiu> sensitive 
is not a bad thing. It just means you get your 
feelings hurt easily. It also means that you can 
understand others when they are upset. Use it to 
your advantage. " So I did just that, I learned to 
yvork hard even when I made mistakes. I have 
benefited from my mothers' s words because I have 
successfully moved up into all the high academic 
classes including three Advanced Placement classes. 
Also, my sensitivity has turned to be more than just 
positive but rewarding, I am a Peer Counselor at my 
school and I help others with their problems all the 
limes. I completely understand how- they feel because 
I feel it too. This stumbling block in my life has 
actually turned into a stair step to many wonderful 
things. 
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What's the Difference 
Between Authentic and 
Performance Assessment? 



Carol A. Meyer 

Performance assessment and 
authentic assessment are often 
used interchangeably, but do 
they mean the same thing? Although 
both labels might appropriately apply 
to some types of assessment, they are 
not synonymous. We must be clear 
about the differences if we are to 
support each other in developing 
improved assessments. 

Two Examples 

To distinguish between the two terms, 
let's look at a familiar form of assess- 
ment with which we have a wealth of 
experience. Following are two exam- 
ples of a direct writing assessment in 
which students produce writing 
samples. 

Cose 1: Every May school district X 
conducts a direct writing assessment 
For four days, all students at selected 
grade levels participate in a standard- 
ized series of activities to produce their 
writing samples. Using a carefully 
scripted manual, teachers guide 
students through the assessment with 
limited teacher directions and 
extended student writing time (up to 
45 minutes) each day: Topic Introduc- 
tion and Pre-writing (Day 1), Rough 
Drafting (Day 2), Revising and Editing 
(Day 3), and Final Copying and Proof- 
reading (Day 4). The assessment 
clearly supports the Writing-as-a- 
Process instructional model. 

Case 2: School district Y also 
conducts a direct writing assessment 
annually in May. Each student has a 



conference with his or her teacher to 
determine which paper from the 
student's portfolio to submit for 
assessment purposes. The papers in 
the portfolio have not been generated 
under standardized conditions but, 
rather, represent the ongoing work of 
the student for the year. All the papers 
were developed by the student, with 
as much or as little time allocated to 
each of the Writing-as-a-Process 
stages as he or she saw fit. 

Is Case 1 an example of a perfor- 
mance assessment? Yes. The 
students axe asked to perform specific 
behaviors that are to be assessed: to 
prove that they can write, the students 
produce a writing sample. Is Case 2 
an example of a performance assess- 
ment? Yes, also. The portfolio 
contains numerous examples of actual 
student performance, although much 
of the structure associated with 
testing has been removed. 

Is Case 1 an example of an authentic 
assessment? No. While the students 
are asked to perform the specific 
behavior to be assessed, the context is 
contrived. In real life, individuals 
seldom write under the conditions 
imposed during a standardized direct 
writing assessment Is Case 2 an 
example of an authentic assessment? 
Yes. Performance is assessed in a 
context more like that encountered in 
real Life; for example, students inde- 
pendently determined how long to 
spend on the various stages of the 
writing process creating as many or as 
few rough drafts as they saw necessary 
to complete their final copies. 
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As we can see. performance assess- 
ment refers to the kind of student 
response to be examined: authentic 
assessment refers to the context in 
which that response is performed. 
While not all performance assessments 
are authentic, it is difficult to imagine 
an authentic assessment that would not 
also be a performance assessment. 

Criteria for Authenticity 

To determine whether a given perfor- 
mance assessment is authentic, we 
must ask, "Authenuc to what?" It is a 
seemingly simple question, but one 
whose answer may be complex. The 
following are just a few facets of 
authenticity: sumuli, task complexity, 
locus of control, motivation, spon- 
taneity, resources, conditions, criteria, 
standards, consequences. 

Some of these points may be more 
critical than others in a particular 
assessment The assessor needs to 
make that determination. But in 
labeling an assessment as authentic, 
the assessor must specify in what 
respects the assessment is authentic. 

Moreover, because authenticity has a 
multidimensional nature, some assess- 
ments are more authentic than others. 
Ironically, the most authentic assess- 
ment in many situations can probably 
not be contrived for purposes of testing, 
for then it would no longer be totally 
authentic. Educators and assessors 
must thus be explicit about which 
facets of authenticity are most critical. 

Proposed Definitions 

Two definitions may help further clari- 
fy the distinction between the two terms. 

In a performance assessment, the 
student completes or demonstrates the 
same behavior that the assessor desires 
to measure. There is a minimal 
degree, if any, of inference involved. 
For example, if the behavior to be 
measured is writing, the student 
wntes. The student does not complete 



multiple-choice questions about 
sentences and paragraphs, which 
instead measure the student's ability to 
proofread other people's writing, and 
require a high degree of inference 
about the student's ability to write. 

I n an authentic assessment, the 
student not only completes or"demo n- 
strates the desired behavior, but al so 
does it m a real-life co ntext. "Real 
life" may be in terms of the student 
(for example, the classroom) or an 
adult expectation. The significan t 
criterion for the authenticity of a 
writing assessment might b e thai the 
locus of control rests with the student ; 
that is, the student determines the 
topic, the time allocated, the pacing, 
and the conditions under which the 
writing sample is generated. 

Implications for Educators 
What significance do these definitions 
have for educators? First, when we 
read materials or attend presentations, 
we must determine whether the 
authors or presenters are sensitive to' 
the distinction between the two terms. 
We must be particularly cautio us of 
generalizing from information 
provided by i ndividuals who use th e 
terms interchangeab ly. 

Second, we must become i nforme d 
consumers when purchasing tests, 
assessment programs, or other mate- 
rials being marketed as either perfor- 
mance or authentic assessments. Buzz- 
words sell, unfortunately, so beware. 

Third, when plannin g an assess- 
ment, we must carefully identify t he 
purpose in order to determine whether 
performance assessment — authentic 
or not — is relevant. Only appropriate 
matches will improve assessment of 
student learning. Z* 



Carol A. Meyer is an Evaluation 
Specialist in the Planning and Evaluation 
Department at Beaverton School District, 
P.O. Box HOC Beaverton. OR 97075. 
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ASSESSING STUDENT USE OF THE WRITING PROCESS 

by Karen E. Thomsen 



AGE LEVEL Middle to Upper Elementary 
TYPE Portfolio 

FOCUS Writing is a form ol 

communication. Writing is a 
dynamic process requiring critical 
thinking at each stage. 
Learning Outcome: The student will use the writing 
process to produce written work that exhibits a clear 
message and appropriate mechanical structure. 
The term "Writing Workshop'' is often used by 
teachers to describe the time that students spend on 
process writing. My thinking about students' writing 
and the writing process has been greatly influenced 
by reading the work of Donald Graves. Lucy 
McCormick Caulkins and Shelly Harwayne. 
The fundamental beliefs that govern my Writing 
Workshop are: 

1. Students should have the freedom to self-select 
their writing topics. 

2. Students learn to write by writing about what they 
know best, their own personal experiences and 
interests. 

3. Students need to have time to engage in the 
writing process. 

4. Students need an audience with whom they can 
share their writing. 

This assessment is designed to stretch from middle to 
upper elementary levels. Some of the related 
Language Arts 

2.13 The student will share personal experiences 

and feelings in writing. 
2.15 The student will understand how purpose 

and audience affect writing. 
2.18 The student will express self in complete 

sentences. 

2.21 The student will begin to use the writing 
process. 

3.8 The student will revise written work. 

3.9 The student will write brief fictional and 
non-fictional narratives, 

3.11 The student will begin using revising and 
editing skills by experimenting with 
sentences. 



3.13 The student w ill develop basic sentences into 
interrogative, imperative and declarative 
forms. 

3.15 The student will write for a variety of 
purposes and audiences. 

4.10 The student will use the writing process to 
develop paragraphs. 

4.11 The student will revise writing to form 
compound sentences. 

4.12 The student will edit and proofread written 
work 

4.13 The student will vary written and oral 
communications according to purpose and 
audience 

5.8 The student will select and narrow a topic in a 
writing assignment 

5.9 The student will express ideas and feelings 
through writing. 

5.10 The student will use metaphors and similes 
effectively. 

5.14 The student will organize information. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

A teacher can use the data from this assessment 
to adjust instruction for an individual or group. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
A teacher can use the data from this assessment 
to monitor progress over time. 

X Communicating and using summative evaluation 
A teacher can use the data from this assessment 
to communicate with parents, colleagues, 
principals and supervisors. Because the 
assessment involves looking at the student's 
work over a period of time it can also be 
considered a summative evaluation. 
Monitoring student progress externally 

X Validating student achievement 

A teacher can use the data form this assessment 
as well as the portfolio of student work to 
validate the student 's achievement. 

X Evaluating programs 

Student achievement in writing in a writing 
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w orkshop selling could he compared to student 
achievement in other tvpes of writing programs. 
Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

This assessment was used in a second grade class of 
20 students. The students represent a heterogeneous 
mix of academic ability. One student receixcs 
services from a learning disabilities specialist, seven 
students receive services from the Chapter I reading 
specialists, and one student receives services from the 
HSL teacher. Stone Spring lilemcntary school 
opened in the fall ol IW3 and has a total population 
iif 470 students. There are 4 classes .it each grade 
level kindergarten through tilth with the exception ot 
3 classes at third grade. Stone Spring lilemcntary is 
one of four elementary schools in Harrisonburg ('tlx 
which has a population of about 10,000 residents, 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

The following components are essential during a 
writing workshop or time spent in process writing: 

* The teacher conducts mini -lessons or models 
desired writing techniques. 

Students have the opportunity to write daily in 
notebooks or journals or they are given the time 
to engage in pre-writing strategies. 

* Students self -select writing topics from 
notebook/journal entries and/or pre-writing 
activities. 

Students are given time to write, confer, revise, 
edit and publish their written work. 
Students have an opportunity to share their work 
with an audience ot peers, teachers, and. or 
parents. 

I he Writing Workshop format and lime frame 
that I currently use is as follows: Teacher mim- 
lesson, 5 10 minutes; sustained silent writing (in 
journal or notebook), 7-10 minutes; student 
declaration of plans tor the day (also referred to as 
"status of the class"). 2-3 minutes; process 
writing conferencing. 20-30 minutes; sharing. 7-10 
minutes. 

The teacher begins the writing period with a 
mini-lesson. Topics for mini-lessons usually begin 
with teaching expectations for the writing period and 
move to writing strategies the teacher wants the 
students to try. The most effective mini-lessons 



come from observing ihe students writing and 
determining w hat they need to learn io become better 
writers. Although the writing period begins with a 
whole group mini-lesson, mini-lessons can take place 
with individuals or small groups, as the need arises. 
an> lime during the process wriling'confercncing 
time. 

Students need to write about the things that arc 
important to them. Writing daily in a journal or 
notebook prov ides an opportunity for students to do 
this. II students do not tree write on a daily basis 
I hex will need sufficient tune for pre-writing 
strategics such as brainstorming before they are asked 
tn select a writing topic. 

Following the time that students write in their 
lournals they are asked to declare their plans for the 
day. This helps the student to internalize the writing 
process as well as focus on a task that they know 
they will be held accountable for. The teacher calls 
each students' name and marks a code indicating 
where that student is in the writing process for the 
piece they are working on. (See form for Status of 
the Class). 

Students are then given time to write, 
conference with peers and/or the teacher, revise, edit 
or publish their work. This is a time when students 
move about freely but with a purpose. The noise 
level in the classroom should be expected to rise as 
students confer with each other about their writing. 

The writing period ends with sharing by one or 
more students. The piece shared may be a piece in 
progress or a published work. The teacher should 
state the purpose of the sharing. For example, the 
student may be sharing to get feedback from the 
whole group or they may be celebrating a published 
piece . 

The Look Fors for each stage of the writing 
process are posted in the room and discussed 
frequently with the students. The assessment 
checklist is used every time the student publishes a 
piece of writing. It is completed by the teacher and 
reviewed with the student during a conference. The 
published piece also goes home for a parent 
evaluation. Finally, the student completes a self- 
evaluation. A copy of the students' published piece 
and all three assessment forms are put into the 
students' writing folder. Each semester students will 
select two pieces from their writing folder to put into 
a writing portfolio. Twice a year students will have 
the opportunity to share their portfolio with their 
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parents and teacher during a conference. 
Materials 

x hound notebook tor daily writing 

* pencils 

* looseleaf notebook paper or oilier paper tor writing 
drafts 

* pocket folder for holding pieces in progress 

* copies of peer conference questions 

* colored pens for revising during or after 
conferences or for editing. 

LOOK-FORS 

Look Fors are primed on a chart for students to refer 
to. Students also have a cvpx of the look fors to keep 
in their writing folder. A i?oud amount of time is 
spent going over the look fors with the students, 
PREWRITING 

1. I can select my own topic for writing. 

2. I can use a pre writing strategy to develop the 
idea. 

WRITING A DRAFT 

1. I write using complete sentences. 

2. I use details to support my ideas. 

3. I use resources like the dictionary or encyclopedia 
when I need to. 

4. My writing is well organized with a beginning, 
middle and end. 

5. My writing has an interesting beginning. 
REVISING 

!. I share my writing with others and record the 

feedback they give me. 
2. I revise my writing to make it more clear. 
EDITING 

1 . I have edited my work for capitalization, spelling. 

punctuation and grammar. 

PUBLISHING 

1. My writing is neat and legible. 

2. I share mv writing with others. 



writing the teacher collects ail drafts and completes 
the writing assessment. The student completes the 
self -evaluation and the parent reads the piece and 
completes the parent assessment. All three 
assessments are then stapled to the drafts and together 
with the teacher conference notes for that piece are 
placed in a student folder kept by the teacher. Each 
semester the student will select two pieces from the 
folder to place in their portfolio, Twice a year the 
student may share his 'her portfolio during a 
parent; teacher/student conference. 

IWRKNT INVOLVEMENT 

At the beginning of the year a letter is sent 
home explaining the writing pmcess and Writers 
Workshop. Parents are involved in the writing 
process by reviewing iheir child's journal on a 
monthly basis and also by completing the assessment 
form on published pieces. An author's celebration ts 
also held at the beginning of the second semester and 
parents are invited to come hear their children read 
their stories in small groups. Occasionally parents 
are involved in a writing assignment with their child. 



RUBRIC and SCORING 

O- Outstanding: Student demonstrates consistent 
use of the look for 

S ■ Satisfactory: Student demonstrates partial or 
inconsistent use of the look for 

N - Needs Improvement: Student demonstrates little 
or no use of the look for 

RECORD-KEEPING 

Every time a student publishes a piece of 
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TEACHER WRITING ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 
Writer's Name Date 



Title of written work 

Scoring Standard: 

O - Outstanding: Student demonstrates consistent use of the look for 

S - Satisfactory: Student demonstrates partial or inconsistent use of the look for 

N • Needs Improvement: Student demonstrates little or no use of the look for 



LOOK FORS O S N COMMENTS 



lYcu tiling 

I, Self-selects writing topics and ideas. 










2. I'ses a prewriting strategy. 










Writing a Draft 

1 . Writes in complete sentences. 










2. Detail sentences support topic 
senience. 










3. I'ses expressive vocabulary. 










4. Uses appropriate resources to 
support writing (dictionary, 
encyclopedia, thesaurus, etc.) 










5. Writing is well organized with 
beginning, middle, and end. 










Revising 

1 . Shares and discusses writing with 
others and accepts and records 
feedback received. 










2. Revises to improve clarity, meaning 
and sentence structure. 










Kditing 

1. Hdits work for: 
spelling 
punctuation 
capitalist ion 
grammar 










Publishing 

1. Writing is legible and neat 










2. Writing is shared with others. 











ADDITIONAL TEACHER COMMENTS: 
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SELF-KVALUATION CHIiCKLIST 



Name 



Date 



Title of Written Work 



Type of Writing 



YES 



NEED TO 
IMPROVE 



1. I spent enough lime prewriting. My prewriting strategy 
was 



2. My ideas are clear and well organized. 

3. I used lots ot" details to support my ideas. 

4. I used the feedback from conferences to improve my 
writing. 

5. I took time to revise my writing carefully. 

6. I wrote and interesting beginning. 

7. I edited my work for mistakes in spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization and grammar. 

8. I made a final copy that was as neat as possible. 
As a writer, what I did best on this piece was 



As a writer, what I would like to do better is 



Teacher comments: 
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PARENT ASSESSMENT FORM 

Writer's Name __ Date 

Title of Written Work . 



Directions: Please read your child's piece of writing and then complete this form. 





YES 


NEEDS TO 
IMPROVE 


1 . Does the writing make sense? 






2. Does the writer use an interesting beginning? 






3. Are there enough details to make the writing clear and 
interesting? 






4. Is the work well organized with a beginning, middle and end? 






5. Has the writer used complete sentences? 






6. Has the writer used interesting vocabulary? 






7, Is the written work neat and legible? 







8. In this piece I like how the writer 



9. The writer could make this piece better by 



Assessed by 
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STATUS <>|- Till: CLASS 



Code: J: Journal p\V: prewriimi! I); Draft 

PC; Peer conference IT: Teacher conference 

P: Publish S: Share 



STUDENT 



DATES 
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ASSESSMENT FOR LETTER-WRITING SKILLS 

by June Battaile 



Mil. I.E\ HI- Primary through Adult (adapted for 

ilurd grade) 
TYPE Product 

EOCt'S Language Arts as creative process 

and writing process. 

Language Arts 

5.7 The student will write personal 
correspondence (emphasis on format and 
audience). 

7.7 The student will publish writings (emphasis 

on mailing letters). 
4.14 The student will give orally and in writing 

clear, understandable directions and 

explanations. 
2.S The student will increase listening, speaking. 

reading, and writing vocabularies. 
3 l > The student will write brief fictional and non 

fictional narratives (emphasis is on fluency 

and a logical progression of thoughts and 

events 1. 

V14 The student will recreate sensory 
experiences (emphasis is on the ability to 
recall and communicate vividly the sensory 
aspects of past experiences). 
2.12 The student will write manuscript letters, 
words, and numerals legibly and correctly 
from memory. 
3.7 The student will write legibly and correctly 

in cursive style when appropriate. 
Letter- writing is a way for people to get to know one 
another better. Personal thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences communicated in letters often are more 
tn-depth than oral communication due to time, 
distance, and personal constraints. Letter-writing has 
a guaranteed audience. A journal of letters between 
student and teacher can serve the purposes of 
clarifying student ideas and understanding (write to 
learn i. Indicating where a student needs help, and 
pro\ khng a vehicle for skills practice. In addition to 
letters between teacher and student, the same 
purposes can be served by letters between students. 
Also, communicating with pen pals in another state as 
a class is a very exciting experience for students. 



Students can take on some of the responsibility for 
school home communication by writing letters to their 
parents and receiving responses. Computers offer 
another opportunity to students through E-Mail and 
VAPI-N. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

Bx reading one mothers* tetters, the teacher 
and students will learn what individuals and the 
group understand and what needs further 
instruction in content area. Ideas for mini- 
lessons in handwriting, content areas, language 
arts, and resource use can be based on the 
contents of letters, 
X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
Periodic assessment of letters by students and 
teacher and maintaining a portfolio of letters 
and assessments will provide the opportunity to 
evaluate progress over time. 
X ( omnumicating and using summative evaluation 
Periodic assessment by the teacher of a 
student s best letter to date recorded on a 
uonng grid senes as a record of student 
progress towards the exit outcomes. Each 
e\aluation bv the teacher is in the form of a 
tonference with the student. This scoring grid 
and the portfolio of letters provides examples 
ami evaluation during parent/teacher 
i onferem ex. 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

This assessment was tested in the third grade 
extension class of a school using parallel-block 
scheduling. There were 145 students communicating 
with their teacher, one another, and fictitious 
characters using a dialogue journal and a teller 
folder. Students receiving LD services did not attend 
extension class. The school is a 3-5 elementary of 
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504 students that serves the entire rural count) . 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Provided with examples oi neat and legible 
typewritten, cursive, and printed letters that 
demonstrate concern and interest m the recipient and 
vivid, detailed, and logically narrated thoughts and 
experiences, students will write their first letters to 
the standards set by the examples. Csing the letter 
writing scoring grid, student self-scoring chart 
< included in this document), or lists of look-tors 
developed and adapted by classes lor their own use to 
evaluate the provided examples will build students' 
awareness of scoring criteria and ability to evaluate 
their own and others' letters. Frequent, documented, 
self- and teacher-assessment of their own letters will 
assist in developing letter quality and provide .1 
record of skills development. Teachers score the 
student's best letter to date in a conference wnh ilie 
student a regular intervals. I'sing a student sionng 
chart (included) to provide guidance while writing 
provides another opportunit) to improve letter writmu 
skills. Students can use a proofreading checklist 
(example included) to improve their rough draft . 

Letters and copies, student scoring eharis. and 
duplicates of letter writing scoring grids arc filed in 
individual student letter folders Dialogue letters, 
vvnte-to-learn letters, and friendly letters ma> lie 
assessed by the same criteria, Certain look-fors rnav 
be added or deleted for particular letter projects, 
depending on what the teacher and class wish to 
assess. 

Materials 

1. Lined notebook paper, stationary, copied 
stationary. 

2. Spiral notebook (for dialogue letters nd write-to- 
Icarn). 

3. Student scoring chart, scoring grid and criteria, 
and proofreading checklist. 

4. Examples of letters that set the standard as well as 
some that do not and some that go beyond. 

5. Funds for stamps if you will be mailing to pen 
pals. 

For Learners 

You w ill be writing and receiving letters on a regular 
basis in this class. You will write letters to friends 
in class, to me (the teacher), to your parents, and to 



pen pals in other pans of the country. To get the 
most enioyment out of your letter writing and the 
letters vou receive, we will work together to write 
letters that: 

are neat and readable 

show a real interest in the reader 

make sense and tell about things in a logical 

order 

describe things and ideas in detail 

use vivid, interesting words 

have a correct greeting. bod\ and closing 

LOOK-FORS 

Worded for eight vear olds 
1 1 I showed that I am interested in the reader by 
w ruing about their life or asking about them at least 
one tune I have used three details that tell about one 
idea (LA S.7) Example: I had a great time at your 
house We laughed at the puppies, ate the yummiest 
snacks, and saw great movies. 
J 1 I (old about one thought or experience w ith at least 
three details so that the reader could understand what 
1 was describing. (LA 4.14, LA 3.9. LA 3.14) 
I \ample The puppy was so cute. It was soft and 
warm Its tur was short and white, except for a 
black spot on its right ear. It fit right in my two 
hands 

1) 1 used or added at least two vivid, interesting 
words that helped create meaning. (LA 2.8) Example: 
The squirrel made noises(chittered ) as it 
wenu scrambled) up the tree. 
4i I told my thoughts in order and they make sense. 
(LA 3.9) Example: We ran down the stairs, turned 
on the lights, and looked at the Christmas tree. 

5) Mv letter has a greeting with correct form, 
capitalization, and comma. (LA 5.7) Example: To 
my friend Robin.. 

6) My letter has a closing with correct form, 
capitalization, and comma. (LA 5.7) Example: 
Wishing vou luck on field day, Ann. 

7) The body of my letter has at least one indented 
paragraph, correct margins, and a skipped line 
between body and greeting and body and closing. 
(LA 5.7) 

8) My letter looks neat. (LA 7.7) 

9> My letter is readable. (LA 7.7.2.2.3.7) 

SCORING 

Shortened Look-Fors with criteria for scoring 
= assisted *= the expectation'independent 
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/?= beyond expectation, independent 

I > Write or ask about reader using three details that 

tell about one idea (LA 5.7) 

#5 writer displays a untque abilii> 10 relate to reader 

through unusualh detailed comments that tit easily 

into the sequence of the letter 
*4 one comment about reader w nh three or more 

supporting details 
■^3 at least one reader comment, supported by one 

or two details 
^2 one or more comments about reader no detail 
-r 1 no mention of the reader's life 

2) Tell about a thought or experience in enough detail 

to be understood (LA 4.14.3.9.3.14) 

#5 thought developed through carefulh chosen 

descriptors, sequenced to help reader 

understanding (4+ details) 
*4 three clarifying details described a mam idea 
+ 3 two descriptive details more were possible 
1-2 only one descriptive deuul t- 1 no 
details thoughts not understandable 

3 1 I se or add two vivul. interesting words il.A 2 H) 
#5 main careful In chosen, mid interesting words 

and phrases used to con\e> meaning difficult new 

words used appropriate!) 
M two words used eUecli\el\ to add interest and 

meaning student may have used resources to select 

them. 

i-3 may use thesaurus, dictionary and or peers for 
sources, but uordts) need to be more meaningful 
or appropriate 

+ 2 minor attempt wordtsi not effective 

* 1 no effort to choose words 

4> Tell thoughts in order make sense (LA 3.9 ) 

#5 involved, complex situations, thoughts, tasks are 

explained in a carefully sequenced manner that 

leav es no guess work as to meaning 
*4 easily understood due to sequenced ideas and 

careful wording that makes sense 
+ 3 letter sequences logically, gives meaning except 

for minor flaws 
+ 1 some ev idence of sequence, but ideas jump 

around majority of ideas do not connect 
+ 1 words do not make sense or follow sequence 
Scortng for the following Look-fors is determined by 
how many of the subtasks were done (ie. four tasks 
- 4) starred item necessary in addition to other 4 for 



a 5. 

5) Greeitng has correct capitalization, comma and 
form (LA 5.7) 

* \ ivid or unusual (but appropriate) greeting words or 
book -quality pictures (criteria follow i 

- word(s> of greeting used (Dear. To, Hello) begin at 
top left margin 

- name of who letter is to (Mom, Jim, Santai 

- comma after name 

- first letter of greeting capitalized proper noun(S) 
capitalized 

M Closing has correct form, capitalization and a 
comma (LA 5 7) 

* vn id or unusual (but appropriate) closing words or 
hook quality pictures (criteria follows) 

- closing word(s) (Love, Fondly, Your 
Friend.) mdented-pret'erably to right of middle 
w riters name last 

- comma after closing words and before writer's 
name 

first letter of closing and proper noun(s) capitalized 

1) Bod> exhibits correct form iLA 5.7) 
v hod> contains several paragraphs, each containing 
related ideas 

- first paragraph indented 

- new lines begin at left margin, except where 
indented for a new paragraph 

- skipped line between greeting and body 

- skipped line between body and closing 

8i Publish mail neat final copy. (LA 7.7) 

* overall "look" of letter is so consistent, clean, and 
conforming to expectations that it took an unusual 
degree of effort and/or ability to create 

- lines of writing appear straight and horizontal 

- lettering is uniform in size 

- complete erasures (begin over if too many smudges) 

- lettering slants consistently in one direction 

9) Letter is readable/ legible (LA 7.7,2.12.3.7) 

* spacing between letters, words, and lines and letter 
formation show exceptional ability and have 
combined to create an unusually legible letter 

- spaces between words 

- letters closely placed within words 

- spaces between lines of writing 

- letters almost as good as wall examples 
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llh Colored book-quality pictures (for assistance on 
Look -top* 5 and 6 

* color and design go beyond 4 criteria in effort and 
abilUN 

lines, shapes, and areas are definite and appropriate 
in M/e 

- color choices are reasonable as to purpose 

- colored areas filled thoroughly (unless bare areas 
needed ) 

- color stays within intended area 



RECORD-KEEPING 

Students; 

Students are responsible for maintaining a letter 
writing folder in which dated letters or copies are 
stored" m the order that they are written. When 
students use a checklist, they staple it to the letter it 
was used for and store both in the folder. Students 
conference at least once in even six w eeks with their 
teacher, assessing their best letter to date.. The 
teacher assess the letter and enters information onto 
the scoring grid which the student copies onto a grid 
of their own that is kept in their folder. Periodically, 
students answer open-ended questions about the letter 
writing experience. Written responses are dated and 
students store them in their folders. 
Teacher : 

Teachers keep records of observations made oi 
students in the process of letter writing. These can he 
in the form of dated sticky notes collected on a sheet 
with the child's name and later entered into a 
narrative comment format. Teachers keep a notebook 
of scoring grids-one grid for each student. The 
teacher conferences w ith each student at least once 
every six weeks, assessing a recent letter and entering 
t Hidings onto the grid. The narrative comments are 
dated and entered on a following sheet. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Follow ing are suggestions for involving parents in 
helping their child become good communicators 
through letters: 

1 . Have the children introduce their parents to the 
goals and skills of letter writing by writing them a 
teacher-guided letter at the beginning of the year. 
The teacher can attach their own letter explaining the 
scope, goals, and record-keeping, the student 
checklist, and the scoring grid and criteria. Future 
dated letters from students to parents can serve as 



personal announcements tor up-coming events, 
requests, projects, etc. B\ leaving a space at the 
bottom of each letter, parents can write a response 
that comes back to school and the letter can then be 
tiled in the child's letter folder. Checklists can 
occasionally be included to give parents a chance to 
assess their child's developing skills. 

2. To aid in focusing on letters at home, an at-home 
letter folder can be made and sent home. Its purpose 
is to be a collecting place for letters the family 
receives or writes (copies) that are significant to them 
in some way. These letters can serve as models and 
they can also be shared at school. 

3. Parents can encourage their child's communication 
with relatives and friends by mail, thank you notes, 
friendly letters and post cards are encouraged by the 
parent providing their child with necessary materials - 
stamps, stationary or plain paper, envelopes, writing 
instruments. An occasional visit to the post office to 
look through and select stamp designs create further 
interest. 

4 Purchasing or creating a thesaurus together sets the 
child up for choosing alternate and more vivid words. 
Parents can play word games with their child where 
the child replaces a common word with a more 
descriptive one. If they watch a duck run into the 
water, the parent could pose the question. "What 
would be a better word than run?" Parent and child 
could brainstorm together for ideas. Questioning can 
also build more detailed descriptions. Taking the 
same example, descriptors for the duck, the water, 
and or how the duck ran. These questions build 
detailed descriptions and help the child include 
enough details to enable anothei person to "see* the 
subject. 

5. Creating games out of describing thoughts 
sequentially will help children use a system to create 
logical descriptions. At the breakfast table the parent 
could ask. "Name five things in order that you did 
before you got here." Other examples: "Can you tell 
me in "order how we should wrap that gift?" "Can 
you describe our dog from nose to tail?" 

b . Leading children in appropriate personal comments 
to make in greeting others will help in making reader 
contact in letters. After the basic greeting, modeling 
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interests, shared experiences will open new ideas in 
a child. Practicing this kind ot communication when 
parent an child come together again alter school and 
work will help. 

funmlm PhotoPals is t i program that links students 
from around the loumn as penpals with a 
photographic emphasis. The address is : Fujifilm 
PhotoPals. c o E. Freeman, Scholastic Inc.. PO Box 
467. New York. NY lOOi: I N I -800-227-1817 
ext. 123 
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LlilTIiR WRITING: STUDENT SELF-SCORING CHART 



Name 

Date 
Letter to 



Choose the symbol that tells how well you think you did on each task. Place it on the line in 
front to the task. 

Sun = very well Star = OK Quarter moon = need help 
I DMAS 

I asked or wrote about the life, activities, or interests of the reader at least once in detail. 

I described an idea or experience at least once with three or more details to help others 

clearly understand. 

I chose or replaced at least two words with vivid, interesting words to tell about my 

thoughts and feelings, (resources: thesaurus, dictionary, peers) 

I told my thoughts in order and they make sense. 

SKILLS 

My letter has a greeting with correct form, capitalization, and a comma. 

My letter has a closing with correct form, capitalization, and a comma. 

The body of my letter has at least one indented paragraph, correct margins, and a space that 

separates the body from the greeting and closing. 

FINAL COPY 

My letter is neat. 
My letter is readable. 
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LETTER WRITING: SCORING GRID 
Determine appropriate score for each look-tor hy 
con^ultins criteria and nlace it in the nrid in the column nt" 
scores taken for the letter identified at the top. 
Identify letter 














DATE 














reader contact/at least one time an idea is supported 

by three or more details 














one thought or experience described with three or 

more supporting details 














thoughts sequence and make sense 














greeting has correct form, capitalization, and comma 














body has at least one indented paragraph, correct 

margins, and space between it and greeting and closing 














letter is neat 














letter is readable 




























STAGE 
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PROOFREADING-ROUGH DRAFT CHECKLIST ( adapt to reflect current priorities) 

Name 

Date 

Project 

Place a check on the first line in front of each item that you have done. 

I. I have reread my paper to he sure it makes sense. 

2. I have put a period (.) at the end of each sentence (wherever I come to a full stop). 

3. I have put a question mark (?) at the end of each question. 

4. I have begun all sentences with a capital letter. (The) 

5. I have begun all names of persons or places (proper nouns) with a capital letter. 

(Dyke) 

6. I have circled the words that I think may be misspelled, (kat) 

7. I checked for correct spellings of circled words in a dictionary, glossary, or with a 

friend, (kat)-(cat) 

8. I indented at the start of each paragraph. 
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LETTER WRITING STUDENT IA ALt'ATlON 
Name 



1. Who do you most enjov writing to ? 



2. Who do you like receiving a letter from? 



3. What is the hardest part of letter writing for you? Please explain why. 



4. What is the best thing about your letters? Would people that read them agree? 



5. Would you rather receive written, audio taped, or videotaped correspondence from a friend? 
Please share your reason. 
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CREATIVE WRITING DEVELOPMENT ASSESSMENT 

by Ann Bohn 



AGE LEVEL Earl> Elementary 
TYPE Product 

FOCUS Language Arts as Communication 

Language Arts 

1.10 Communicate ideas in writing. 

ASSESSMENT PLRPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

X Monitoring student progress in ihe classroom. 

Communicating and using summative evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

The 23 third grade students at Nathanacl Greene 
Elementary School in this classroom are 
heterogeneously grouped - 10 read on first grade 
level and 13 students are now reading on 3rd grade 
level. This assessment is a year long effort. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Introduce the writing process. Discuss the prewriiing 
phase as the phase where writers try to come up with 
ideas to write about. Illustrate webbing. Next, 
discuss the writing phase of the process as the lime 
where their purpose ts to get their ideas down on 
paper. Then focus on the revising phase. Illustrate 
revising sentences by showing examples of student 
writing before and after it was revised. Have 
students identify the changes. Help them to see that 
writing which uses a variety of sentence patterns is 
more interesting. 

Model revising the sentences in a paragraph. Write 
the paragraph on the board, or use a transparency. 
Ask a student to read it aloud before you revise it. 
Ask the student to read it again after you revise it, 
and have the class discuss their reactions. 
Have students work in small groups to move words 
and phrases to make their own writing more 
interesting. Model sentences or paragraphs which 
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contain errors in capitalization, and punctuation 
Have students work in pairs to locate and correct 
errors in capitalization and punctuation. 
The teacher should conference with each child at least 
once a week. The student should bring his or her 
writing folder to the teacher and together they will 
discuss the writing. Here are some questions that 
may be helpful for the teacher to ask the student: 

1 . What do you like most in your writing? 

2. Why do you like it? 

3. What doesn't please you? Why? 

4. W r hat help do you need? 

5. What questions do you have? 

The teacher should make detailed, specific comments 
about the writing, using the look fors as a guide so 
that the student can get better at monitoring his/her 
own writing. After discussing the writing, the 
teacher should record in the students folder the thing 
that student knows. The student will then take the 
writing and place it in a portfolio. The teacher will 
give mini lessons through out the year to help teach 
those things the student continues to have problems 
with. 

LOOK-FORS 

WEBBING LOOK FORS: 

• Student chooses a topic and webs it. 
PRHWRITING LOOK FORS: 

• Student writes the ideas he or she organized 
in the prewriting stage. 

WRITING LOOK-FORS: 

• Student reads their 1st draft to two other 
students. 

• Student revises (adding details, checking 
mechanics, spelling, capitalization, sentence 
structure, and punctuation). 

SHARING LOOK-FORS: 

• Student shares in one of the following was s. 
read out loud to whole class, tape it, or 
publish it. 
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SCORING 

4 Siudcm performs ihc task with elaboration. 
* Student pcrlorms the task consistently. 

Student pcrlorms the task inconsistently. 
I Student docs not perform the lasks. 

p\ri:m invoi a i:\ikm 

\t the heiMiinmg of the scar, a sxllahuso! c\er> thing 
unmht and going on in classroom goes home. 
\Veekl\ homework sheet uives inlormation on topics 
ami pioiA'dmcs Parcni teacher conlercnce to discuss 
the u ruing process 

Child's wntmu and scoring scale will go home 
tegulath A parent letter will go home when the 
student has published a hook. The letter has 
suggested ideas which the child and parent may do to 
together. Following is a sample letter to parents. 

Dear Parents. 

Your child has now completed this book or writing. 
Please take time to share the story together. Let your 
child tr> to tell you the story in his or her own 
words. Finally, choose one of the activities on the 
list to do together. 

1. Tell each other your favorite pan of the 
story. 

2. Think of another story you know that this 
stor> reminds you of. 

3. Write something that happened in the 
beginning, middle, and end of the story. 

Now. sign below and ask your child to write about 
what > on did together. Return the book or writing as 
soon as possible. 



Thank sou. 



and I have shared 

(child's name) 

together hv... 

(hook title > 



Parent's signature) 
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Look tors: 
Choose topic 
ueh it 



Prewrite 



Read to 2 students 



Revise 



Share 
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MATH AS PROBLEM-SOLVING 

by Donna Hollins and Joette Crone 



AGE LKVEL Early Elementary 
TYPE Performance Task 

FOCUS Mathematics as Problem Solving 

In recent years, problem-solving has come to the 
forefront of mathematical instruction. Its significance 
has increased because many teachers and business 
professionals realize that our societv is becoming 
more complex and technologically advanced. It is no 
longer realistic to lust memorize algorithms. Our 
students must become problem-solvers, and schools 
must be able to give students and parents meaningful 
feedback on progress, Manx localities, such as our 
own, have developed Standards of Learning which 
include problem-solving. (Orange Co, SOL s: 2. 7. 
3, 7: Albemarle Co. SOL 's 2. 16. 2,29, 3. 10) Our goal 
was to create criteria and expectations which could 
help a teacher monitor student progress in this 
important area of math. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 
Through observations of students 'problem solving 
strategies, the teacher can make decisions on 
what instruction should be planned for with 
students in the area of problem solving. The 
teacher can note where similar deficiencies exist, 
and set up small group instruction if needed. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
Student progress can be monitored through these 
observations, and the information is kept on the 
scoring sheet. This information will be shared 
\\ itfi students as student and teacher evaluations 
are compared. Since problem solving is on -going 
.\ everal observations will be made on each 
student, and progress can be noted with each 
subsequent observation. 

X Communicating and using sum mauve evaluation 
The information gathered by the teacher can be 
shared with parents through conferences or 
narratives. Both of these ways of communicating 
depend upon the teacher having access to a 
meaningf ul and rich source of information. One 



of the aims of this assessment is to provide that 
source of information in a practical and thoughtful 
manner. 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

These criteria and expectations are designed to be 
used in a primary classroom with a heterogeneous 
population of students. It would be possible to 
administer this assessment in a variety of problem- 
solving situations. The teacher could use it in a 
cooperative group setting, pairs, or in a 
one-on-one interview session, The central focus 
would always be problem-solving tasks which were 
appropriate for primary children. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

This explanation is broken into two parts. The first 
part is general guidelines for administering the 
assessment. The second pan provides detailed 
descriptions of how two teachers implemented this 
assessment and the way that they dealt with such 
issues as student involvement, scoring, record- 
keeping, and parental communication. 
Pan 1 -Guidelines 

-The teacher needs to provide ample instruction and 
practice in problem-solving activities and language 
prior to using this assessment tool. 
- -Students need prior experience with problem -solving 
activities and the language before developing their 
own "look- fore*. 

-The "look-fors" (criteria) should be shared with 
students in their own terms or preferably have 
students develop their own "look-fors" based on their 
experiences with problem-solving. This will provide 
a more meaningful experience for the students. 
-To truly monitor student progress, problem-solving 
needs to be an on-going process. 
--Decide on criteria, expectations, scoring sheet, and 
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record -keeping system before observing ihe 
assessment task. 

- Problem-solving activities can range widely m depth 
and complexity. If the teacher is planning to gather 
information by observation, it is helpful to involve 
students for a significant amount of time and generate 
many \erbal responses. This set of administrative 
directions was used in a heterogeneous second grade 
classroom. It is possible to extend its use to more 
grade levels. The activity described below was first 
introduced and practiced several times in a whole 
group sii nation. Only after the students seemed 
comfortable with the procedure did they work 
independently. 

To make problem-solving more authentic for the 
students, it should be related to a current unit of 
study, a Held trip experience or a spontaneous 
classroom event. The most authentic assessment of 
problem- solving is when students develop their own 
problems. It can be difficult to assess the 
spontaneous situations though, and sometimes it may 
be necessary' to contrive situations to assess problem- 
solving skills. 

i What's Your Problem .' Penny Sk i rinc r . 
W\. Heinemanm 

In order to make a more realistic context for 
problem-solving, the teacher planned a unit of interest 
for the students about pets and other kinds ol 
domestic animals. As a whole class the students 
made a graph about their favorite pets. Then the 
students took on the role of pet store owner, and ihey 
solved problems based on the information in their 
graph. They also contributed their own problems 
about pets which were collected into a class book. 
Almost any kind of unit could lend itself to this kind 
of mathematical extension. The primary focus would 
always need to be what is the most meaningful and 
motivating situation for the students. 

A planned activity creates an opportunity for the 
teacher to observe and record the students' 
performances. Since problem-solving is on-going, 
the students will be observed a number of times on 
problem-solving skills. Information can be marked 
on the observation sheet, and then recorded on the 
scoring sheet using the rubric. 

For Learners 

First day: Today we are practicing graphtng skills, 
and we are going to find out about favorite pets. 
(Teacher showed students the axes on the graph and 



their meanings. Students were then given a blank 
graph to use to construct their own). As soon as 
your graph is labeled, then you can go around and 
ask your inends what their favorite pet is. and then 
record that information on your graph. (The teacher 
and class then discussed the information on the 
graphs and constructed a "whole class" graph that 
was collected by secret ballet about favorite petsi. 
Second day: You are a pet shop owner. I'se the 
graph for information about what your pet shop has 
in it. Then use the graph to solve these problems and 
w rite a problem of your own. 

LOOK-FORS 

The following criteria <Iook-fors» were developed to 
reflect the qualities of effective problem-solvers. 
Then expectations (rubric) were designed to show the 
levels of proficiency that may be found among young 
children. The criteria and expectations were created 
to be tools used in an 

on -going process of learning, instruction, and 
assessment. 

"Look-Fors" (Teacher terms) 

- The student perseveres through difficult parts while 

problem-solving. 

- The student generates a variety of suitable strategies 
for solving the problem where appropriate. 

- The student can explain the problem. 

The student monitors for own mistakes and makes 
changes in strategies as needed. 
-The student reaches an accurate solution. 
The student explains or defends why the strategy 
for the problem works best. 
"Look-Fors" (Student terms) 
--1 keep trying even through the hard parts. 
--1 can think of several ways to solve the problem 
when possible. 
-I can explain the problem. 

-I watch for my mistakes, and change strategies if 1 
need to. 

-I can find a solution for the problem that works. 
-I can explain to someone why this strategy works 
best. 

RUBRIC 

5= Student can develop multiple strategies to solve 
the problcmand choose the most effective method. 
Can defend the strategy to others, and explain why 
the chosen strategy was the most effective. 
4= Student can solve the problem and is able to 
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explain strategy used. Monitors tor mistakes, and 
makes appropriate changes in strategy 

Student is able to develop a strategy for solvmu 
the problem, but is unable to earn- through and solve 
n. Ha> difficulty monitoring for errors. 
2 = Student can explain the problem bin is unable to 
develop -strategies to solve the problem. Gives up 
easily 

1 = Student is unable to explain problem or solve it. 

RECORD-KEEPING 

See the attached form. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

The following attachment is a parent letter which asks 
parents to reflect on their children as problem- 
solver^. The goal of sending the letter home is to 
bring parents into the assessment process and let them 
have an opportunity to respond. It does not ask the 
parents to "score" the child Instead, its aim is to 
help parents become aware of the important problem 
solving behaviors that they can be observing in their 
own children. A teacher could decide to send this 
letter home at the beginning and at the end ot the 
year and note the differences in the responses. 
Encouraging parental involvement is a uncial pan of 
the entire assessment process. 

PARENT RKSPONSI: I hi II K 
Dear Parents. 

We are working on problem so!\ me skills at school 
Please take time to look at vour child .is a problem 
solver. L'sing the "look tors' below, answer the 
following questions aboul your child. I he students 
helped develop this list ol " look lots' 1 based on what 
they think is important in solving problems. Your 
involvement will enhance vour child's perspective on 
his her own work. Thank sou lor vour evaluation. 

Student "i.ook-Fors" 

-I keep irying even through the hard parts 
•-I can think of several ways to solve the problem. 
--I can explain the prohlem to someone else. 
--! watch for my mistakes, and change strategies if I 

need to. 

-I can find a solution that works for the problem. 
-I can explain to someone why this strategy and 
solution works. 



PARENT RESPONSE 

I. I'sing the "look-fors". how would you describe 
vour child as a problem-solver. 1 

J!. Docs vour child like to work on a problem alone 
or with someone else? 

.v What can vour child tell urn about problem- 
solving? 

4. What would you like your child to focus on for 
better problem-solving? 
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LOOK FORS 

Teacher 

Dale 

Observation ehcLklisi 



Perseveres Generates Explains Monitors Defends 

strategies problem mistakes, makes best 

changes strategy 



Student Name 
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PET SHOP PROBLEMS 
Names Date: 



I'sc the information in the graph to help you solve the problems. 



I, Now that >ou are a pet shop owner, you are very curious about the animals in \our shop You want to know- 
how many paws there are in the shop. Can \ou find this out 1 



2. It is a busy <Ja\ at the pet shop. Hrsi, a little mrl comes in and bu\s a rabbit. Next, a grandmother comes 
to the shop, and she buys a dog and a cat tor her grandchildren. Then, a dad comes in and buys a dog and iguana 
for his son. How mam animals did \ou sell/ How many animals are left in the shop now? 
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3. -\t the end of the da\ . \ou need to feed all of the annuals K1J1 lM eats one can .»!' pet food, and each dog 
eats two cans of pet t'ooil How main cans o! pet lood will \ou need to feed the dogs and cats.* 



4. Can you write a number story problem for the pet shop? 
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Student Checklist 

I . I >hared my ideas toda> . 




2. I road the whole problem before I started to write. 




4. I like other people to help me solve the problem. 




? I cheeked m\ work after I finished. 




fv I can tell other people how I did the problem. 
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Student Evaluation Sheet 

Name 

Date 

Circle Yes or No for each sentence. 

1. I shared mv ideas todav. Yes/No 

2. I used my ideas to work on the problem. Yes/ No 

3. I listened to my friends' ideas. Yes/ No 

4. My idea solved the problem. Yes/No 

Here's how it worked 



5. There were different answers or ways to solve the problem in our 
group. Yes/No 

6. I completed of the "look-fors". 
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Kaeh child in the classroom has an individual recording sheet which would he kept in a math 
assessment notebook. Progress as problem-solvers is observed and written down throughout the 
year. 



PROBLEM SOLVING 




Name 

Assessment 


Title: 

» v I'C . vvniien rianub-un rTOjen 
Other 

Group 0 : Yes No 






Title: 

Type: Written Hands-On Project 

Winer 

Group?: Yes No 






Title: 

Type: Written Hands-On Project 
wilier 

Group?: Yes No 






Title: 

Type: Written Hands-On Project 
Other 

Group?: Yes No 




• 


Title: 

Type: Written Hands-On Project 
Other 

Group?: Yes No 






Title: 

Type: Written Hands-On Project 
Other 

Group?: Yes No 
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A PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS ASSESSMENT 

bv Marie Graham 



age LEVEL 

TYPE 

t'UCIS 

Mat hematic 
} 2 1 . 4 24 
3 iS, 4 :i 



Marl;, .ind Ippcr Elementary 
Pcriormanee Task 
Mathematics as problem solving, 
statistics and probability. 

Solving non-routine problems 
Reading and constructing bar and 
picture graphs 



ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

Making instructional decisions 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
The purpose of the checklist is to monitor student 
progress oxer a period of lime. Vie checklist 
wt mid follow the student from one trade level to 
the next. Each teacher would add to the checklist 
as skills are mastered. 

X Communicating and usine summative 



e\ aluation 

Monitoring student progress externallv 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

\ddressing Accountability 

SETTINC; 

This assessment tool wa.s used in a heterogeneoush 
mixed ;lurd grade clas> of 21 students. The class is 
one ot three third crade classes in a K-5 elementary' 
school ot approximate!) 350 students. 

VDMINISTR.VMON 
For Teachers 

The students are given the fallowing problem: 
PROBLEM 

A cereal company found that sales improved when 
special treats and surprises were included in the 
boxes of cereal . The company has just put a new to> 
dinosaur in each of their boxes. There are six 
different kinds ot* dinosaurs in the complete set 
When the company ships boxes of cereal to grocery 
stores they are very careful to ship the same number 
of each dinosaur. You would like to collect the 
complete set. About how many boxes of cereal do 
>ou think you would have to buv in order to set a 



complete ^el or m\ dinosaurs' 

PROCT.IM Rh 

Part I 

Student arc divided into pairs Thev are csven an 
opportune ro dlscus^ the problem, to make an 
estimation, and then to explain in writing how they 
armed at their estimation. 
Pan 2 

Each pair is supplied with a paper bag, 6 colored 
cubes and a worksheet similar to Workmat 1 'in the 
appendix) for recording their work. Explain to 
students that it is impractical to have boxes of cereal 
with dinosaurs inside so the colored cubes will 
represent the six kinds of dinosaurs. Students are 
encouraged to suggest ways to set up an experiment 
that will help them to solve their problem. Their 
suggestions should be similar to the following. 

• That they use the six colored cubes to represent the 
six kinds of dinosaurs. 

• That they place the cubes into the bag removing one 
at time. 

• That they replace the cube in the bag once its color 
has been recorded to represent the fact that there are 
more than one of each kind of dinosaur mt he store 

• That the experiment is finished when all six colors 
have been drawn form the bag. 

When the plans are in place for the experiment 
students perform the experiment several times in 
order to get a variety of results. 
Pan } 

While students are performing their experiments the 
teacher circulates amonu the groups interviewing each 
group encouraging them to articulate their 
experiments When students have had an opportunity 
to pertorm the experiment several times and the 
teacher has had a chance to interview each group, 
students are given an opportunity to report findings to 
the class 
Pan 4 

L'sing an enlarged version of the Frequene\ 
distribution chan in the appendix, record results that 
were found bv each group as they report them 
When results are recorded questions similar to the 
following may be used in order to help students to 
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draw conclusions about the data that they ha\e 
gathered. 

- Why was the chart started with h instead of I* 

- What was the fewest number of draws u took to get 
one of each of the six colors' 

- What w as the most number of draws it took ? 

- Which number of draws occurred most often.' 

- Which number of draws occurs in the middle? 

- Which number of draws is the average? (Students 
may use calculators for this.) 

The terms " mean, median, and mode" may be 

introduced. 

Part 5 

Each student then answers this question in writing 
"Explain how many boxes of cereal you now think 
\ou would have to buy in order to get a complete set 
of dinosaurs? Explain why you chose that number or 
numbers." 

Materials 

Workmats I and 2 
Individual scoring sheets 

For each pair of students - 6 colored cubes, paper 
bag. calculator, workmat 

LOOK-FORS 

Throughout the activity- the teacher looks for the 
following in each student 's performance. 
Part 1 Estimation 

That the student makes a prediction or estimation 
based on experiences with and prior knowledge of 
probability activities. 

• / can tell what I think will happen. 

• / was riqht in what I thought would happen. 
That the student explains the rationale behind his 
prediction or the strategy used to make his 
estimation 

• / mn explain whv / said what I thought woidd 
happen. 

• / was right in what I said. 
Part 2 Design an Experiment 

That the student participates in making plans for 
setting up an experiment to collect data to solve the 
problem. (Steps are listed in pan 2 of the procedure.) 

• / helped plan the experiment. 

• / helped write down what we found out. 
Part 3 Interview 

The teacher will ask questions that will elicit the 
following understandings from *ne students: 

• 771? six colored cubes represent the six kinds of 



dinosaurs. 

• One cube must be draw n form the hag to represent 
the fact that one box of cereal would he bought from 
the store at a time. 

• After the color of each cube is recorded it is put 
back into the bag since there w ould he more than one 
of each kind of dinosaur in the store. 

• Tfie experiment is repeated several tunes because 
the same results would not be found each time and 
students want to compare several to see if similar 
results are found most of the time. 

• Each experiment is finished when all six colors of 
cubes have been drawn - they would have collected 
all six dinosaurs. 

In my experiment 1 knew: 

- The six cubes stand for the six dinosaurs. 

- Each time I picked a cube it was like I was buying 
a box of cereal. 

Part 4 Reporting Results 

The student reports reasonable results to show that 
the data was collect properly - most answers should 
be between 7 and 18. 
Pan 5 Written Conclusion 

That the student reports a reasonable number - 
depending on the distribution of the class. 
That the student's written conclusions show that there 
is understanding of the problem. For instance. "Now 
I think 8 - 12 because it is rare to get all 6 colors on 
6 tries. Sometimes you get doubles." or "Now I 
think 1 would have to buy 12 because that is the 
number that most of the people in the class got when 
they did their experiments. 

RUBRIC 

5. Student performs the task with unusual 

elaboration and insight. Offers assistance and 

explanations to others. 
4. Student performs the task consistently and 

independently - all components of the task are 

present . 

3. Student performs the task with a minor 

component missing - needs assistance in getting 

started on the task. 
2. Student performs task with a major 

misunderstanding - needs a lot of assistance to 

perform task. 
I. Student does not perform the task. 

RECORD-KEEPING 

I. individual checklist of Learnings for this task. 
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2. Individual checklist of Learnings across grade 
levels. 

PARKNT INVOLVEMENT 

An evaluation form for parents is included in this 
assessment package. There is a space for student 
score, teacher comments, and parent comments. 
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Workmat 1 
Part 1 

Estimate how many boxes of cereal you think you would have to buy to get a set 
of six dinosaurs, 



Explain why you think you would have to buy that number or those numbers. 



Part 2 

Design an experiment that would help you to solve your problem. 

What materials will you use? 

How will you carry out your experiment? 
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Workmat 2 



How many boxes of cereal do you now think you would have to buy in 
order to get a complete set of dinosaurs? 



Explain why you think as you do? 
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TOY IN THE CEREAL BOX 

Name PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 

INDIVIDUAL SCORE SHEET 



PREDICTING 




Estimation is based on exnerientv 




Rationale tor estimation 




EXPERIMENTING 




Participation in setting un exneriment 

k 4 v* iivit in jw i kills vi Ly / v L/v X 1 A a IV XXL 




COLLECTING AND RECORDING DATA 




Articulates steps in experiment 




Is collecting written data 




Is conducting experiment in a systematic way 




INTERPRETING DATA 




Results are reported 




Reasonable number is recorded 




Conclusion shows understanding of the problem 




TOTAL (45 possible) 





SCORING Rl/BRIC 



5. Student performs the task with unusual elaboraiion and insight. Offers assistance and explanations to others. 

4. Student performs the task consistently and independent^ -all components of the task are present. 

3. Student performs the task with a minor component missing -needs assistance in getting started on the task. 

2. Student performs task with a major mis understanding -needs a lot ot assistance to perform task. 

1. Student does not perform the task. 
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CHECKLIST * PROBABILITY AM) STATISTICS 



1 tJl.Lr.L IN AIM) ORuAIMaKS DATA 










l-roni a picture 










Iroin a sior 










From a table 










roiu clues 










Draws a picture 










MilKCS J lisl 










•MiiKLs a SLncuuic 










Conducts a survey 










I scs a time line 










Uses coordinate graph 










Uses mean and mode 










KrX OKUS AMI IIN 1 hKFKL i » II A 1 A 










From a picture 










From a story' 










Makes a graph with manipulatives 










Makes a pictograph 










Makes a bar graph 










Makes a circle graph 










Makes a double- bar graph 










Completes a table 










I'ses tally marks 










Uses a Venn Diagram 










Uses an experiment 










Uses a coordinate graph 










Uses mean and mode 
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( IIIUN j H Ul Mt ' 1 1 1 1 v 










Predicts ouicomes 










Simulates probability using a computer 










PROBABILITY 










Interprets independent events 










Predicts odds 










Makes predictions trom a sample 
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Reporting to Parents 

MATH EVALUATION - PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 

Probability and Statistics is an important component in our math program. Our curriculum is based on the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics Standards for grades K - 4 and includes experiences with data analysis 
and probability so that students have opportunities to collect, organize, and describe data: to construct, read, and 
interpret displays of data; and to explore concepts of chance. 

This evaluation form reflects the progress that your child is making as we explore and learn data analysis and 
probability in our ongoing unit of sudy. 

Included with this evaluation form is a sample of the work that your child has done during ihe unit. Please 
examine the evaluation form and the work sample with your child. When you are finished, return the folder to 
school. 



SKILL 


COMMENTS 


Collects and organizes data 






Records and interprets data 






Sets up and follows through with 
experiments 






Makes predictions based on 
experiments 







Scoring Rubric 

4 Student performs task with unusual elaboration and insight 
3 Student performs task independently 
2 Student performs task only with support 
1 Student does not perform task 

PARKNTS COMMENTS 
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ANALYZING DATA BY LSlNCi STATISTICAL CONCEPTS AND PROCESSES 

by Becky Fisher 



A(JE LEVEL Early and Upper Elementary 
TVPK Performance Task 

FOCUS Mathematics as statistics and 

probability 

Mathematics 

VI 8 The student will read and construct simple 
bar or picture graphs. 

• collect, organise, and describe data 

• construct, read, and interpret displays of data 

• collecting and analyzing data 

• explore concepts of chance 

The setting, as depicted here is contrived and should 
be ad justed for the particular students participating in 
the assessment. This assessment is designed for use 
after introductory instruction and practice with 
graphing. Vie assessment involves students 
organizing given information ia number of various 
empt\ aluminum drink canst into data, interpreting 
this dam tn answer a question and proxiding a 
representation of the answer based on the data. 
Within this assessment, students are challenged to 
think, do. undapph. using "school math ' to form a 
statement tor solution) of a somewhat realistic 
problem. The assessment focuses on collecting and 
anahzmu data l>\ using statistical concepts and 
processes in order to solve a problem. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

Communicating and using summauve evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

E\ aluaung programs 

Addressing Accountability 

* For further ideas and classroom connections, see 
"Making Cents of Snaektime" assessment. This 
assessment could be linked more directly to the 
classroom- For example, students could collect data 
regarding the favorite snack drink of the class 
members. They could then use this data to make 
purchases for a class project or for two weeks in 
advance. 



ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

This assessment takes between 45 minutes to I I 2 
half hour*, depending mainly upon teacher choices 
and students' understanding of and preparation for the 
tasks. The materials are simple, but the number and 
variety of aluminum drink cans provided per "task 
team" is central to what the students may learn from 
participating in this assessment. A "task team" may 
range from one to four students, depending upon 
assessment conditions. At least ten cans and at most 
30 cans should be provided to each "task team". 
Providing potentially confusing types of cans such as 
Pepsi and Diet Pepsi (some students may consider 
these to be the same drink) or Mr. Pibb and Dr. 
Pepper tthe cans are almost identical) will lead to 
more complete understanding of the discrimination 
abilities of the students. The reasoning used in 
sorting and labeling is of high interest for some 
purposes and should be supported. Be sure to clean 
the cans and check for potential dangers as students 
vv ill be manipulating them throughout the assessment, 
lo assess more complex thinking, provide students 
with cans that are not offered by the school drink 
machines and a list or picture of what is sold in the 
school machines after they have established K ihc" 
favorite drink. Follow this with a series of thought 
provoking questions to move the student to exploring 
the dilemma. What about those not sold in the 
machines at the school? How did they get there? 
Or. there are two selections of Diet Pepsi and onl> 
one selection of iced tea. Do you think this might 
make a difference in our data? What if all of the 
iced tea sold out quickly ? 

Materials 

clean, empty aluminum cans 
grid paper 
blank paper 
colored pencils 

diagram showing drink machine selections (not 
needed for core assessment) 
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For Learners 

Place the box of aluminum cons \n from of student 
and sa>. "You know, this rec\ cling box was 
completely empty yesterday, and now look how full 
it is. I wonder it (here is some ua\ of telling what 
the favorite soft drink ot the teachers here is. Will 
you help me do this.*" 

To assess abilities to organize information into data 
to solve a problem. Provide the student prompt: 
How would you determine the favorite drink of 
teachers here at school? 

Additional student prompt (if needed): Can you 
think of a way to determine the favorite drink of 
teachers here at school from the empty cans in this 
hox? 

LOOK-FOR #1: STUDENT ORGANIZES GIVEN 
INFORMATION INTO DATA 
Scoring rubric 

5 - Student sons the cans based on reasonable 
attributes with complete accuracy, and describing the 
sorted groups in a variety of ways. 

4 - Student sorts the cans based on reasonable 
attributes with complete accuracy. 

3 - Student sorts the cans based on reasonable 
attributes with some minor errors. 

2 - Student sorts the cans based on reasonable 
attributes (such as color of can or brand), but sorting 
is not sufficient to identify' distinct beverage. 

To assess abilities to interpret data to solve a problem 
provide the following student prompt: 
In your opinion, what is the favorite drink of the 
teachers at our school? Why? 

LOOK-FOR »2: STUDENT INTERPRETS DATA 
ACCURATELY 

5 - Student states an opinion based on the data, has 
accurately interpreted the data, and continues 
interpretation to illustrate additional opinions. 

4 - Student states an opinion based on the data and 
has accurately interpreted the data. 

3 - Student states an opinion based on the data but 
has not accurately interpreted the data. 

2 - Student states an opinion, but the opinion is not 
based on data. 

1 - Student does not state an opinion. 



data, provide the following student prompt: 
The principal needs to know how many and what 
kinds of drinks to order for the teachers. We 
need some way to take the data to the principal 
without carry ing the cans around. Here's some 
grid paper, pencils, and a blank sheet of paper - 
put your data on paper for the principal. 

LOOK-FOR #3: STUDENT PRESENTS DAT* ON 
PAPER 

Scoring rubric for Look-For #3 (rubric may be 
adjusted based on level of prompting required.) 
5 - Student transfers data to paper with no flaws, 
using multiple strategies - a graph and a table, for 
example, or a graph and a note of summary. 
4 - Student transfers data to paper with no flaws. 
? - Student transfers data to paper with minor flaws. 
2 - Student transfers data to paper with major flaws. 
1 - Student does not transfer data to paper. 

RECORD-KEEPING 

The original graph paper for the students. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Students could bring containers from home that 
would represent the preferences of their families. 
The class would work to analyse individual's data 
and post this data for a class analysis. This analysis 
could be compared to the analysis of drinks from the 
school's teacher's lounge. An analysis of student 
(child) preferences as compared to parent or teacher 
(adult) preferences could also take place. Parents 
should discuss with their children the process oi 
budgeting (i.e.. using mathemaiical information and 
insight to make projections and predictions; and of 
grocery shopping (i.e., making purchases in advance 
based on prior knowledge and preferences). 



To assess abilities to construct written displays of 
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Graphing Template 

Students Name 

Name of Interviewer 

Date 

Other import ant data: 
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Assessment Recording Sheet 

Student's Name 

Name of interviewer 

Date 

Other important data: 
Interview: 

Have you planned a way to determine the favorite drink of teachers at 
school? <Wait until the student is completely finished by their own 
assessment > 



Do you have any questions? < record the student's questions and any 
responses you may give > 

Tell me what the problem is about? 

What are the main ideas related to this problem? 

What is your strategy to solve this problem? 

<may not need to ask this > What information do you need to solve 
this problem? 

< may not need to ask this > How will you gather information needed 
to solve the problem 

Why do you think your strategy will work? 
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PROBLEM SOLVING 



The recycling box from the teacher's lounge is full and the machines 
need to be refilled. I just overheard the principal talking to the 
person who fills the machines. He needs to know what teachers like 
to drink while they're at school. I wonder if there is some way of 
telling what the favorite drink is. The empty cans are on your table. 

Understand 

1. What is the problem? 

2. List the information. 

Plan 

1. What strategy will you use to solve this problem? 

2. Give a reasonable estimate. 

Solv e 

1 . Show vour solution. 

2. Write your answer in a sentence 

Look Back 

1 . Why did your strategy work? 

2. Name another strategy that might work. 



i 
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Checklist: 



B. 



D. 



Understanding - develops a strategy to solve a problem 



restates &he problem 
2. gathered information 
Plan - collects, organizes, and describes data 

1. applies strategy to solve the problem 

2. collects, organizes, and gives a reasonable estimate 
Solve - constructs a graph to communicate data 

1 . transfers information to the graph 

2. effectively communicates solution 

Look Back - makes inferences and interprets the data 

1 . explains why particular inference is made 

2. generates more than one interpretation 



Strengths 



Weaknesses 



Comments 




Scoring Scale 



5 - Unusually high quality and beyond expectations. 
4 - Meets expectation - student has successfully applied this skill. 
3 - The skill is mastered but has a minor problem - almost there. 
2 - The skill is present but with a major flaw, error, or omission. 
1 - The skill is absent or not demonstrated. 
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ASSESSING CHILDREN'S THINKING USING CONSERVATION 

by Carole Lear 



AGE LEVEL Early Elementary 
TYPE Performance Task 

FOCUS Math as critical thinking. . 

This assessment determines whether a child has 
conservation of number. Ttiis information is used to 
plan the math program for the school year. Tfiis 
concept is very important in both addition and 
subtraction. Vie information from this assessment 
provides a cotuenient starting point. Until 
conservation is firmly established, it is hard for 
children to understand that subtraction is the inverse 
of addition. The average age for proficiency of 
conserv ation of number is seven. It has implications 
for grade placement in the elementary tnaih program. 
Mathematics 

1 .3 Awareness of conservation of numbers 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 
X Making instructional decisions 
A teacher uses the data from this assessment to 
determine the starting point for the math program 
for individual students, 
X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
A teacher uses the data from this assessment to 
monitor student progress. Students not having 
conservation of numbers are assessed on a 
regular basis until this concept is understood. 

Communicating and using summative evaluation 

X Monitoring student progress externally 
Observations and recording sheets are kept in the 
student s math folders. They will be shared w ith 
parents at conference time (three times a \ean. 
Eventually, they will become part of the students 
portfolio, 

Validating student achievement 

X Evaluating programs 
Tins assessment can be shared building wide to 
help plan the math program for the school. 
Teachers can uork together to analyze the data. 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

Wood brook School is a community school located in 
Woodbrook Subdivision in Albemarle County, 



composed of 1% students in grades K through five. 
The school has three K 1 combination classes. 2 
second. 2 thirds, a fourth, a four, five combination 
and a fifth and does not qualify* for Chapter 1 or have 
many free lunches. The parents axe very involved in 
their children's education and expect a great deal 
from the teachers. 

This assessment took place in a self-contained K. 1 
classroom in Albemarle County, with a teacher and 
a teaching assistant in the room with 21 children - 12 
first grad'Ts and 9 kindergartners. Initially this 
activity occurred during the math time block, as 
children work free exploring math manipulates 
during the first month of school. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

This assessment is designed to assess children's level 
of thinking using conservation tasks. Although it 
focuses on conservation of number - number is not 
chanced despite rearrangement of object -- it would 
be appropriate for use with all conservation tasks, as 
they are similar. I assess on a monthly basis those 
children not having conservation of number. I then 
plan reinforcement activities to help children develop 
this concept as it is the basis for most math concepts 
in the early grades. 

For Learners 

Each conservation task involves the following four 
phases- - 

1 . Establishing equivalence 

Before introducing any transformation, it is 
essential that the child realize that the 
starting materials are equivalent. 

2. One of the material is transformed 

This material is rearranged in full view of 
the child. 

3. Vie child judges the equivalence again 
Check to see if the child is able to conserve 
the tested property despite appearances. 

4. Vie child justifies his response 

I observe children at work during our math 
block and call children one at a lime to me. 
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1 tape record each response so that I can 
focus on the child's behavior rather than trying to 
w rite their responses. The child's behavior is written 
during the assessment and the verbatim responses are 
recorded at another time. I use 16 dinosaur counters, 
eight green and eight yellow. I put eight dinosaur 
counters in the top row and the other eight directly 
underneath. 

1. "Are there the same number of dinosaurs 
in each row?"' 

(Establishing Equivalency) 

2. The teacher rearranges (spreads out) the 
bottom row focusing the child's attention on 
the change. "Now watch what I do."' 

(One material is transformed) 

3. Check and see if child is able to conserve 
the number by asking. "Do I still have the 
same number of dinosaurs in each row? 

(Judging equivalency again) 

4. Questions like. "How do you know?" "What 
makes you think so.*" will encourage the 
child to give a reason. 



What makes you think that? 

CONSERVATION OK SOLID SUBSTANCE 

Start with 4 balls of ci.iv. Have the child pick the 2 
that have the same amount of clay. 

'Now watch what 1 do. I'm going to make this one 
like a sausage. M 

"Do we still have the same amount of clay in each 
ball or do you have more in one of these pieces?" 

"What make you think that?" 

LOOK-FORS 

1 . Student recognizes that starting materials are 
equivalent. 

2. Student focuses on transformation. 

3. Student is able to solve the problem using 
the concept of conservation of number. 

4. Student is able to apply his 
knowledge/understanding in a different 
situation. 

5. Student is able to apply his thinking showing 
a strong depth of understanding. 



The following is a variation of the task. 



Again set up as before 

Transform top row. This time glob 

together. 

'Are there the same number of yellow and 
iircen dinosaurs now?" 



SCORING 

SCALE 1 

Does the child have an understanding of conservation 
of number. 

Yes Not Yet 

SCALE II 

5. Child can apply concept to other 
conservation tasks. 



4. "What make you think so?" "How do you 
know?" 



String (length) 
Clav (Volume) 



Yes/ No 
Yes/ No 



CONVERSATION OF LENGTH 

Concept: The length of the string is unaffected by its 
shape of displacement 

Set up: Need two strings the same length. 



In front of child make one look like 



Will an ant have just as far to walk on each string* 



Child can apply concept to another 
situation (glob) and elaborates on his 
own thinking. 

Child clearly understands concept 
and is able to verbalize his/her 
thinking. 

Child gives correct answer 'yes", 
hut is unable to verbalize his/her 
thinking. 

No understanding of the task. Child 
does not understand equivalence.... 
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KM OKI>-KKKPIN<; 

A notebook ma\ be kepi using ihe following 

roue it c 1 1 nm a sheet, one lor each child. See recording 

sheel these will be kept m student's math lolders. 

rVRIM INVOIAKMKNT 

Parents aie kept informed of their child's progress 
through coherences. Sharing the recording sheet 
and demonstrating ihe task helps parents better 
understand the concept and where their child 
performing. The parents will see their child's math 
lolders during conferences, three times a year. 
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RECORDING SHEET 

Name Grade Age Date 

1. Establishing Equivalency 

Are there the same number of dinosaurs in each row? 

Yes Not yet 

If child is unable to establish equivalence, terminate the task and try a few months 
later. 

2. One of the materials is transformed. 
Does child focus attention on change 

Yes No 

3. Child judges equivalence again 

Do I still have the same number of dinosaurs in each row? 
Yes No 

4. How do you know? What makes you say that? Anything else? 
Record verbatim answers. 



CONSERVATION OF NUMBER (GLOB) 

1 . Yes Not Yet 

2. Yes No 

3. Yes No 

4. verbatim/child said: 
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CONSERVATION OF LENGTH 

1 . Yes Not Yet 

2. Yes No 

3. Yes No 

4. verbatim/ child said: 



CONSERVATION OF SOLID VOLUME 

1 . Yes Not Yet 

2. Yes No 

3. Yes No 

4. verbatim/child said: 
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PATTERNS 

by Paula White 



AGE LEVEL Early Elemental 
TYPE Performance Tusks 

FOCUS Mathematics as reasoning. 

patterns and relationships. 

Mathematics 

2.02 The students will count by 2's and 5's to 
100. 

NCTM Standard 3: 

In grades K-4, the study of mathematics 
should emphasize reasoning so that 
students can: 

• draw logical conclusions about 
mathematics 

• use models, know facts, properties, 
and relationships to explain their 
thinking; 

• justify their answers and solution 
processes; 

• believe that mathematics makes sense 
NCTM Standard 13: 

In grades K-4. the mathematics curriculum 
should include the study of patterns and 
relationships so that students can: 

• recognize, describe, extend, and 
create a wide variety of patterns; 

• represent and describe mathematical 
relationships; 

• explore the use of variables and open 
sentences to express relationships. 

77iw assessment is to be used incidentally in the 
classrooms as children interact with the materials 
(the hundreds number chart, pattern blocks, junk 
boxes, etc J Teachers can easily use this 
assessment through their normal daily interactions 
w ah the students. The children s interaction with 
pattern can he noted in the child's math portfolio. 
There is also a place on the developmental math 
checklist for comments about specific skill areas 
thai includes room for comments on pattern 
know ledge. Anahzv patterns, functions, 
mathematical relationships and other algebraic 
concepts hv using arithmetic, algebraic, geometric, 
and graphic approaches 



ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 
\ Milking instructional decisions 
x Monitoring student progress 
x Communicating and using summative 

evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

The setting for the mathematics assessment is a 
second grade classroom in a small rural school in 
Western Albemarle County. Virginia L. Murray 
Elementary has approximately 250 students, with 
two sections of second grade that are considered a 
team. Several special activities (such as library and 
art. for example) throughout the week involve 
students from both classrooms simultaneously. The 
children and two teachers consider themselves a 
second grade unit. 

Virginia L. Murray has two special 
education resource teachers and two teaching 
assistants. We also have a speech teacher who is a 
part-time at-risk teacher and a guidance counselor. 
Each second grade classroom has two identified 
special education children in the regular classroom 
for the entire day. 3-5 at-risk students per 
classroom. A resource teacher works with the 
second grade for a minimum of forty-five minutes 
each morning and thirty minutes each afternoon. 
Each classroom also has a teaching assistant for 
approximately an hour in the morning and an hour 
and a half in the afternoon. Parent volunteers are 
abundant, as this school is in a very affluent part of 
Albemarle, and the children who attend this school 
are mostly from middle to upper- middle class 
families. Because there is more adult support in 
the afternoon, and fewer "special" classes such as 
music and library, the reading and language arts 
block is in the afternoon, and the math, science and 
social studies subjects are in the morning. 

The classrooms are equipped with tables 
and chairs, not desks. Manipulatives and books are 
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abundant. We work individual!} . with large groups 
reserved for discussions, communis meetings, and 
sharing information with one another. Individual 
records are kept on each child tor reading, 
writing, unit share and math. Portfolios are used 
extensively in both the language arts and math. 
The children are used to making choices in their 
activities. They seek and receive a lot of adult 
attention. 

During math time the teachers interact with 
the children individually to extend their knowledge 
and skills. Anecdotal records are kept. A 
developmental math checklist is used with the 
parents in conferences. 

ADMINISTRATION 

For Teachers 

Some possible tasks: 

1 . Ask the students to skip count by a variety of 
numbers (2's. 3's. 4's. 5's. and'lO's at least) 
and color the numbers in with a dry erase 
marker or with colored ships on a laminated 
hundreds number chart. Students then analyze 
their marked numbers and describe any 
patterns they see. 

Look Fors: 

Does the student mark the board appropriately 
as asked? 

Does the student recognize the pattern using 

appropriate vocabulary? 

Does the student describe the pattern using 

appropriate vocabulary? 

Does the student describe the mathematical 

relationship between the recurring numbers in 

each sequence (recognizing repetition and 

sequences of number patterns)? 

2. Ask student to use an abacus and make as 
many different number combinations of ten as 
ihey can. 

Look Fors: 

Does the child use as pattern as she makes the 

number combinations? 

Does the child recognize the pattern as she 

describes the number combinations? 

Does the child describe the pattern as she talks 

about what he did? 

3. Ask student to use pattern blocks, junk boxes, 
or cuisenaire rods to make patterns. 



Look Fors; 

Does the child make line patterns, circular 

patterns, or build patterns up? 

Are patterns built symmetrically? 

Are the patterns round? if so, does the student 

build it from the center out or add to each side 

equally? 

How many different shapes or colors does the 
pattern have? 

4. Ask student to use construction materials 
(Lincoln Logs. Tinker Toys. Legos/Duplos, 
etc.) in the classroom to build a structure. 

Look Fors: 

Does the child recognize patterns in the 

building he/she has crated? 

Does the child describe the patterns seen in the 

structure? 

Does the child make connections between a 
child-built structure and a real structure? 
Does the child recognize and 'or describe how 
builders may sue patterns to make buildings? 
Does the child make connections between 
patterns and using mathematical thinking in 
building real structures? 

5. Ask the student to describe patterns in real 
life. (What kinds of patterns are in nature? 
What kinds of patterns are in animals and/or 
people? What kinds of patterns can the student 
describe in time (daily routines, days of the 
week, months of the year, hours of the day. 
etc.) What kinds of patterns can the student 
recognize and/ or describe in literature and 
music?) 

Look Fors: 

Does the student describe a variety of patterns 
in these different areas? 
Is the student able to extend the patterns found 
in these real-life areas? 

Materials 

laminated 100's number chart 

dry erase markers 

abacus, pattern blocks 

junk box, cuisenaire rods 

constructions materials (Lincoln logs, tinker toys. 

Legos. Duplos, etc.) 
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Score 



Description 



5 Student demonstrates understanding of the 
pattern that is of extremely high quality and 
be\ond expectations. (For example, as they 
color the chart in. they ma\ skip from line to 
line, recognizing numbers without having to 
count the patterns out as they color.) 

4 Student is able to make & describe patterns, 
recognizing repetitions, describing 
mathematical relationships. & completing task 
at appropriate level. 

? Student is able to make patterns and describe 
in simplistic terms, but may not recognize 
repetitions or describe mathematical 
relationships. 

2 Student ma\ be able to make pattern, but may 
he unable to describe it or recognize 
repel it ions or sequences. 

I Student ts unable to make and or describe 
pattern. 

kkcokd-kkkimm; 

During math time the teachers interact with the 
children individually to extend their knowledge and 
skills. Anecdotal records are kept. A 
developmental math checklist is used with the 
parents in conferences. 
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ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 

by Christine Cole 



AGE LEVEL Early Elementary 
TYPE Simulation Project 

FOCUS Math as problem solving and 

communication through the counting 
and use of money in a simulated 
classroom economic community. 

Mathematics 

2. Ifi Determine, by counting, the value 

of a collection of coins whose total 

is one dollar or less 
2.20 Solve problems involving addition 

and subtraction 
3. 12 Select coins and one dollar bills to 

pay for a specific purchase 
3.27 Vsc the symbols S. cent, and 

decimal point in representing money 

Social Studies 

2.7 Describe how people are dependent on each 
other for goods and services 
Students are given ample opportunity to 
demonstrate group and planning ski i Is in 
addition to the money management and 
economic principles that are the focus of 
assessment in the economic community, 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 
X Making instructional decisions 



helped keep track of the information. 
X Communicating and using summative 



A teacher can use information gathered bv 
observation or record keeping forms to 
determine group or individual needs. 
Information gained through group or individual 
discussions helped to determine student needs. 
Videotaped activities provided valuable 
insights. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
Data collected for several weeks can slum- 
growth and adjustment in students. This 
assessment could also be used for longer 
periods of time or more than once during the 
school year. Discussions and videotapes gave 
important feedback to help determine student 
progress. Record keeping forms and checklists 



evaluation 

Counting money skills can be assessed in many 
different situations to give parents a clear view 
of the students ' progress 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

This assessment was piloted in a second grade 
classroom at Columbia Elementary School, a small 
rural school located in the southeastern district of 
Fluvanna County. The class consisted of 21 
students grouped heterogeneously. Several 
developmental levels were represented with seven 
students having difficulty with second grade level 
math problems and three students demonstrating 
proficiency. Two students were classified as 
learning disabled. 

ADMINISTRATION 

For Teachers 

Prior to introducing the economic community 
students were exposed to the concepts of consumer, 
producer, service worker, goods and services, 
taxes, resources and community through reading, 
writing and discussion. They were also taught how 
to count coins, record amounts of money and use a 
calculator to solve addition and subtractions 
problems. 

To begin our project each student was given 
$6.00 of play "money" four one dollar bills and 
$2.00 in coins. They were told that they could 
earn money for good behavior, study skills and 
school work. They were put into groups of four to 
five students in order to plan and run their own 
stores. We brainstormed as a whole group in order 
to establish look-fors. 

Student payment was based on the needs of the 
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pilot class, hui could be adapted for any group. 
The students were paid once a week. At first they 
were paid in cash, but later received direct deposit 
into bank accounts. They were paid $.10 each for 
good listening at our morning opening exercises, 
good lunchroom behavior, and turning in 
homework on time. This gave each student an 
opportunity to earn up to SI .40 a week and helped 
to improve our classroom in three areas of need. 
During a two week period students were also given 
an opportunity to earn additional money by working 
in groups on class work in reading and social 
studies. They worked cooperatively (without 
teacher assistance) in groups on worksheets. Each 
member of the group received payment for every 
worksheet turned in. Correct papers earned $.10. 
Papers with minor errors earned S.05. Other 
papers were paid nothing, but papers not turned in 
meant deductions for the group. Group earnings 
ranged from S.20 per person to $2.00 per person. 

Students were very eager to produce goods to 
sell in their stores. However, the groups which I 
established quickly dissolved as students expressed 
their desire to form their own partnerships. This 
worked well and provided an additional opportunity 
tor student choice. 1 opened a warehouse to 
pm\ ide the resources that students needed for 
production of goods. Warehouse materials included 
a variety of craft materials that were added to each 
week as determined by students' demands. 
Quantities and prices were based on supply and 
demand and fairlv comparable to real stores. 
Students were also allowed to use items found in 
nature such as rocks or shells. They were not 
allowed to bring items or materials from home that 
were purchased, as this would give some an 
economic advantage. Depending on our schedule 
some amount of time was given each week for 
students to work on planning and production. 
However, many students gathered together during 
morning exploratory time or indoor recess when 
there was inclement weather. Production materials 
were stored in desks or on a shelf in the classroom. 
Each store was allowed to open once or twice a 
week depending on available lime. Students would 
set up stores by displaying items on one of four 
empty tables at the back of the classroom. Some 
students chose to use signs, price displays, boxes 
or display pads. Stores usually stayed open for 15 
to 20 minutes. Then a second group of stores 



could open for the same length of time. We had 
seven stores so all could operate in a 40 minute 
period. Service workers in the stores used 
calculators to add purchase prices and figure 
change. 

When we determined our look-fors at the 
beginning of the project they were centered around 
a discussion of money management. The students 
came up with: save some money, make money 
from stores, count money and make change. After 
the first week I added two more: make a budget, 
and use a calculator. Because the students' first 
concern was with saving money 1 opened a bai.k 
during our first week. 

Students were encouraged to open bank 
accounts as a means of saving money. Their 
money could earn 5 ( Z interest a week (Slightly 
unrealistic, but necessary for them to see any 
growth in their accounts with such small balances). 
Sixteen students opened accounts the first week 
with most depositing Si. 00 or S2.00. After three 
weeks, only two students did not have accounts. 
At this time I gave them each an account to start 
paying them through direct deposit. 

The bank opened once a week giving each 
student an opportunity to deposit or withdraw 
money. Prior to opening the bank each week I 
w ould give each student a deposit slip with his/her 
deposited pay, interest and balance of the account. 

Then each student was required to fill out a 
budget form that indicated how much money he/she 
had. a plan for banking, and a plan for spending. 
Finally, the bank would open. Students were 
required to fill in a deposit or withdrawal amount 
on a ticket. Then 1 would complete the forms with 
their account numbers and new balances and return 
to them for receipts of the transactions. As an 
added incentive to save money, students are able to 
spend all the money they saved at a special store at 
the end of the project. The store has a variety of 
books including sticker, activity and coloring 
books, pencils, markers, bookmarks, puzzles, 
sidewalk chalk, pinwheels, and various science 
materials. 

Twice during our project I collected all the 
bags of money, counted and recorded the amounts. 
This was used as an assessment tool to determine 
the accuracy of their budget sheets and to determine 
exactly how much money each student had. This 
was done again at the end in order to let each 
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student know how much he she had altogether and 
in comparison to each other. 

Throughout the project several questions and 
issues came up. Sometimes I would talk with an 
individual or small group, but at other times we 
met as a whole group for discussions. Individuals 
or small groups were helped with counting money, 
using calculators, solving problems of materials or 
partnerships. Several questions that we discussed 
with the whole group were: Can someone buy your 
goods and sell them in their store? Can someone 
sell things on the side - not in their store or during 
store hours? What should you charge for items? 
(This lead to a discussion of profit) What happens 
if someone steals from your store? (We had on 
student accused who was later found innocent at a 
hearing in front of a panel of students). What if 
nobody buys things at your store? (We discussed 
supply and demand, and market research). 

Our economic community ran for six weeks. 
We spent about three 40-minute periods a week on 
ihe acti\ itics. Students often worked on producing 
goods during any free time they could find. 

The students were videotaped several times 
throughout the unit, particularly while operating 
their store. This provided valuable assessment 
information. 

Materials 

1*1.1} money i coins, and one dollar bills) 
Materials to sell in warehouse 
hems to be sold at final store 
Camcorder and videotape 

I* or Learners 

Students imtialh needed guidance in completing a 
budgei. They had no difficulty with the self- 
evaluation form. They worked enthusiastically on 
producing goods and managing stores without 
assistance. 

LOOK-FORS 

1 . I saved money. 

2. 1 made money from my store. 

3. I counted money. 

4. I made change. 

5 . I made a budget 

ft. 1 used a calculator. 



RUBRIC 

5 = I can do it easily. 
4= I can do it by myself. 
3 = I need a little help. 
2= I am starting to do it. 
1 = I can't do it. 

SCORING 

After the student completes the self-evaluation 
checklists they each had a conference with me. We 
discussed each look-for and agreed on a score from 
the rubric for each item. I presented the bank 
records, budget sheets, class rankings for money 
saved and self-evaluation sheets. Together we 
examined each item and discussed how well the 
student met the look-fors. Each student also had to 
perform the tasks of counting money, using the 
calculater to solve problems, and making change 
during our conference. If the student score was 
unrealistic then I asked for justification or presented 
the forms and evidence of skills from the tasks just 
performed to help the student come up with an 
appropriate score. All of the students except one 
had scored themselves as I would have. A couple 
actually scored themselves a little lower than I 
expected. 

RECORD- KEEPING 

Forms (attached): Observation Form 
Bank account record- shows student's savings 
Deposit/Withdrawal slips- for feedback to 
student 

Budget- to assist the student in planning 
Student self-evaluation checklist 
Look-for checklist- for student/teacher 
conference 

*For keeping track of payments to students 1 
used a class checklist. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

I kept parents informed about our economic 
community through a newsletter and report cards. 
I also have a letter to parents on counting money 
that can be sent home periodically (see attached). 
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NAME 



ACCOUNT tt 
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ACCOUNT 8 

DhrUM 1 


ACCOUNT # 

DEPOSIT 


WITHDRAWAL 


WITHDRAWAL 


INTEREST 


INTEREST 


BALANCE 


BALANCE 


ACCOLN r ft 

DEPOSIT 


ACCOUNT # 

DEPOSIT 


WITHDRAWAL 


WITHDRAWAL 


INTEREST 


IN i ERLSI 


BALANCE 


BALANCE 


ACCOL N I 8 

DEPOSIT 


ACCOUNT ft 

DEPOSIT 


WITHDRAWAL 


WITHDRAWAL 


INTEREST 


INTEREST 


BALANCE 


BALANCE 


■ 
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BUDGET 

Name Date 

Cash $ . 

Bank + 

Total $ . 

I plan to deposit/withdraw $ . 

at the bank, (circle one) 



1 plan to spend $ . at the store. 

List Needs 

1. 5. 

2. 6. 

3. 7. 

4. 8. 
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STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION CHECKLIST 



NAME 



DATE 



Saved Money 
Saved a little 



Saved a lot 



Made Money from Store 
Made a little 



Made a lot 



Count Money 
Need u lot of help 



Can do easilv 



Make Change 
Need a lot of help 



Can do easily 



Make a Budget 
Need a lot of help 



Can do easilv 



Use a Calculator 
Need a lot of help 



Can do easilv 
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NAME DATE 

LOOK-FORS 

I saved money 

I made money from my store 

I counted money. 

I made change, 

I made a budget. 

I used a calculator. 



RUBRIC 



5= I can do it easily. 

4= I can do it by myself. 

3 = I am starting to do it. 

2= I am starting to do it. 

1= I can't do it. 
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Dear Parents, 

Your child has been learning to count coins in amounts up to $1.00. The 
following list shows what skills are looked for in the classroom. The ones that are 
checked have been successfully completed. 



_L Identifies coins and tells their values. 

2. Explains how to group coins to count them. 

3. Counts on from 25 by ones, fives, tens and twenty-fives. 

4. Counts groups of coins to $1.00. 

5. Selects coins to make amounts of monev given up to 
$1.00 



Please help your child answer the following questions: 
1 . Were you able to count all the groups of coins? 



2. What problems did you have? 



3. What can you do to improve your skills in counting money? 
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NAME 


MAKE $ 


COUNT $ 


MAKE 
CHANGE 


USE 

CALCULATOR 
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USING PATTERNS TO COUNT MONEY 
by Christine Cole 



AGE LEVEL Early and Upper Elementary 

TYPE Performance Task 

FOCUS Mathematics as problem -solving 

Mm hematics 

2.02 count by fives 

2.21 determine the next sequence of 

terms in a given pattern 
2.02 identify coins 

2.02 determine the value of a collection 

of coins whose value is SI .00 or 

less 



twenty- fives. 

4. Count at least 5 different combinations of 
coins with values to SI. 00. 

5. Make amounts of money given, up to SI. 00 (5 
problems). 

Materials 

Coins (several of each denomination) 
LOOK-FORS and RUBRIC 



ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 
X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
X Communicating and using summative 
evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

Columbia Elementary is a small rural school 
located in the southeastern district of Fluvanna 
County. There are 1 10 second-graders in five 
classrooms. There are an additional twenty 
students in two classrooms - Chapter 1 four-year 
olds and preschool handicapped. Parental 
invoUement is good. This assessment was used in 
a self-contained classroom of 22 second-grade 
students (ages 6-7 > grouped heterogeneously. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Procedure 

Have the student do the following: 

1 . identify and tell value of each denomination. 

2. Explain an appropriate strategy for counting 
coins. 

3. Count on from 25 by ones, fives, tens and 



I. Student is able identity coins and 

tell their value. 
2. Student can explain an appropriate 

strategy for grouping coins to count 

them. 

3. Student is able to count on from 25 

by ones, fives, tens, and twenty- 
lives. 

4. Student is able to determine the 

value of coins to SI. 00. 

5. Student can select coins to make 

designated amount of money to 
Si. 00. 

5= Student can easily count and make 

combinations of coins. 
4= Student can count and make combinations of 

coins with little or no error. 
3= Student can count and make most combinations 

of coins but some errors still present. 
2= Student is beginning to count coins and make 

some amount but with several errors. 
1 = Student is unable to identify coins and their 

value, does not have an appropriate strategy 

for grouping coins or cannot count on from 25 

by ones, fives, tens, and twenty-fives. 

RECORD-KEEPING 

Use the assessment instrument slice; to record 
results. Record the Student's name and the date of 
the assessment at the top. Cse the spaces in front 
of the look-fors to check off acquired skills. 
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Circle the number ol ihe store given lo the student. 
I se am available space cm (he page lor anecdotal 
records. 

PARENT INVOIA KMKM 

The classroom teacher uses this assessment in the 
classroom with individuals to determine each 
student's ability to count monev . The results are 
shared with students and parents through the use of 
a parental involvement student sell evaluation form. 
The results are available in the educational system 
by putting the completed assessment instrument in 
the student's math portfolio. 

Dear Parents, 

Your child has been learning to count coins in 
amount up to SI. 00. The following list show what 
skills arc looked for in the classroom. The ones 
that are checked have been successfully completed. 

t. Identifies coins and tell their value. 



2. Explains how to group coins to 

count them. 

3. Counts on from 25 by ones, fives. 

tens, and twenty-fives. 

4. Counts groups of coins to $1 .00. 

5. Selects coins to make amounts of 

money given up to SI. 00, 

Please help your child answer the following 
tjuestions: 

1. Were you able to count all the groups of 
coins? 



2. Wlut problems did you have 1 

i Wh.ii can \ou do to improve \our skills in 
counting monev ? 
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MONEY ASSESSMENT 

by Nancy Lam, Donna Barber and Peggy Simpson 



Mil. LEVEL liarly and Upper Elementary 
TVPK Performance Task and Checklist 

FOCI'S Mathematics :.s Problem Solving 

and Communication 
Mathematics as problem solving, as 
communication, mathematical connections and 
number Sense and Numeration 
Mathematics 

2.15 The student w ill identify coins, 

2.16 3.1 1 The student will determine the value of 
coins (pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters half- 
dollars) totaling a dollar or less. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

x Making instructional decisions 

This assessment can be used to answer the 
following questions: Where are m\ students m 
terms of understanding about money? What do 
I need to teach about money '/ i.e. coin 
recognition, value of coins, counting coins, 
efficiency with coins. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
How much progress have they made? 
Are they using only dimes and pennies? 
Are they using quarters and half-dollars? 
Are they finding a variety of combinations? 
Can the\ find the amount using the smallest 
amount oj coins? 

X Communicating and using summative 
evaluation 

This form max he used as a way of reporting 
progress made. Teacher comments on 
lountmg and problem -solving strategies are 
useful. Keep this assessment in a student 
portfolio for reference. 
Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

A team of Rockingham Ci unity second grade 
teachers were asked by the Matli supervisor to 



develop a series of assessments to go along with the 
manipulative based 1 Can! (Macmillan Series), The 
following is an outgrowth of this request. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

This assessment can be given at any time to 
determine a child's understanding of coins. The 
children complete the chart at their seats and model 
answers for the teacher. The children use coins, or 
coin models to show as many combinations as they 
can that total any given amount as selected and 
recorded by the teacher and the children record 
their combination on a prepared chart. Then 
children are asked to select one combination and 
write clues to identify the coins, such as "1 have six 
coins that equal $.78. Three of the coins are the 
same. What coins do I have?" 

• The teacher models for the class the procedure 
of finding and recording as many combinations 
of S.28 for the class on the chart having 
children identify the combination that uses the 
smallest number of coins. 

• The teacher is to give each child a "piggy 
bank" bag of coins with 4 quarters. 10 dimes. 
10 nickels, and H pennies. The teacher may 
choose the number of coins and amount based 
on each child's abilities with money. The 
teacher will ask the children to find as many 
combinations as possible for a given amount, 
reminding them to look for the one 
combination that uses the smallest number of 
coins. The children then will record those 
combinaitons on the recording sheet. (This 
can be done as a group or individually, as 
children's learning pace dictates). 

• During the work time students model some of 
their combinations for the teacher. During this 
time the teacher can also note counting and 
problem solving strategies used, and pinpoint 
areas of difficulty. 

• At the end of the assessment the children arc 
asked to choose one of their combinations to 
write clues for. These can be shared with the 
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class. For example "I have six coins that total 
$.78. Three of the coins arc the same. What 
coins do I have?" 

This math assessment can be adapted for 
students with varying abilities in the following 
wax s: 

1 , Give the student a bag with fewer coins and 
ask them to make a smaller number of 
combinations. 

2. Gixe the student a hap with fewer coins and 
ask them to show a smaller amount of nionev. 



2- The child can only display the amount one way 

or cannot record the results. 
1- Cannot display the amount with coins. 

RECORD- KEEPING 

See attached sheet 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

This assessment can be shared with parents as a 
pan of a child's math portfolio. 



.Materials 

• Prepared com chart (see attached), 

• Yanct) of quarters, dimes, nickels, and 
pennies tor com models i lor each child 

LOOK-FOKS 

1. I found at least 4 ways to make the total 
amount. 

2. I recorded each way so others could 
understand it. 

3. I found a way that uses the least number of 
coins. 

4 I counted at least one way lor m\ teacher. 
5. I wrote clues that others could understand. 

RUBRIC 

5- The child accurate!) displays the pixen amount 
and uses a variety ot coins m more than tour 
d liferent ways including the combination thai 
uses the fewest number of coins and records 
the comb mat tons accurately. Has clearly 
written clues for one of the combinations. 
Demonstrates with ease counting coins for the 
teacher. 

4- The child accurate!) displays the given amount 
and uses a variety of coins in more than four 
different ways. Records the combinations 
accurately and can demonstrate with ease the 
count ins of coins for the teacher. The child 
may not have shown the combination with the 
few est number of coins or may not have 
written clear clues for a combination. 

t- The child accurately displays the given amount 
:n less than four ways or the child used a 
I inn ed variety of coins. The child may have 
trouble counting coins or recording 
combinations independently, has difficulty 
pcneraiing clues. 
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COUNTING AND SPENDING MONEY 

by Ann Bohn and Marida Lamb 



AGE LEVEL Third Grade 

TYPE Performance Task 

FOCI'S Mathematics as problem solving. 

Mathematical Connections. Number 

Sense and Numeration 

Mathematics 

3.11 Determine value of collection of 
coins (pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and half-dollars) whose 
total is Si or less. 

3. 1 2 Given a collection of money will 
select coins and Si bills to pay for 
specific purchase. 

The concept of money is one eight and nine rear 
olds need to know. Whether they are buying ice 
cream, paving for lunch, or buying school supplies, 
third graders need to he able to identify coins and 
know their value individually and collectively. This 
allow* .students to handle different coins, rec ognize 
both sides of each coin, add and subtract monev 
amounts and make purchases with confidence. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Makina instructional decisions 



Student responses indicate if student recognizes 
nuns ami knows their value* This information 
u ill determine whether teacher uses more 
hands on acti\ities or whether the student is 
rcad\ to purchase and make change. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
leather will review response sheets to see if 
additional practice is needed. 

X Communicating and using summative 
evaluation 

Data from this assessment can be reported to 
parents and others as a summative measure. 

Monitoring student progress external 1\ 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

The setting is Nathan ael Greene Elementary School 
m rural Greene County. There are approximate!) 



540 students in grades 3-5. This lesson will be 
gi\en to a 3rd grade class during our units time 
which is about 45 minutes long. This third grade 
classroom consists of a group of 24 children with 
varied abilities. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Students identify pennies as being 1 cent, 
nickels as 5 cents, dimes as 10 cents, quarters as 
25 cents, and half-dollars as 50 cents. Also SI 
bills are identified. 

Prior time spent with money is necessary. A 
chart of different coins could be displayed to check 
if students recognize coins and their value. This 
will toil us if students know coins and their value. 
A task to determine individual knowledge follows: 
Students will be introduced to strategies to 
count by 5 and 10, etc. and to count big 
money first. Paper and pencil to add on will 
be encouraged and modeled. Children are in 
learning groups of 4 (or 5). Each group is 
given a numbered card of money. (Money is 
taped on.) Money is displayed with heads and 
tails up randomly. Student is asked to count 
the money and put amount on answer sheet by 
corresponding card number. Then student 
passes card to neighbor who does the same and 
answers on his answer sheet. Group does this 
and then accepts a second card and follows 
same steps. Each card is numbered and has a 
different money value displayed. After all 
groups have finished, each group will self- 
check by revealing correct answer on back of 
card. 

Materials 

Cards with money taped on. Each card is 
numbered and has a different money value 
displayed. 

Answer sheets for each student. 

Chart with even* child's name. L'sed to 

monitor student's progress. 
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LOOK-FORS 

1 . I know the value of each coin. 

2. I can add money. 

3. I can write mone\ amounts using S and 
. i decimal) svmhols. 

scorinc; 

Five out of 6 correct ansn ers should he achieved 
for HO r \ accuracw This will tell us which concepts 
need to he retauyht. Those students with 801 
accuracy can go on to specific purchases in the 
store (which is the next task). 
5-h = I did a good job. 

34= ldido.k 
1 2 ~ I've got to work harder. 

RFC OKI) kfkimm; 

coi n riNCi and spending money 

"* Fell 3 ihings you learned about counting mone\ . 

1. 



3 

What was the hardest part tor you.' 
I had a good time 

Yes 

No 

I Lim good at counting money 

Yes No 

I know the value of a penn\. nickel, dime and 
quarter 

All None 

Some 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
Dear Parents. 

Your child is now studying money. We will be 
looking ;ii the different corns and their value. Your 
child will need to know coins by sight, both heads 
and tails, plus the value attached to that coin. 
Example: a quarter is worth 25 cents. Students 
will also be learning to count a collection of money 
equal to SI .00. 

If your child receives an allowance, you may want 
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to let him count it. Or have him choose coins that 
will pay for ice cream or lunch money. When you 
go to the store, maybe you could assist sour child 
in paying for something himself with his money. 
Handling real money is the best way for your child 
to learn about money. 

At the conclusion of this unit, wc will send an 
evaluation home. Please feel free to answer the 
questions and comment on what you feel your child 
learned during the unit on money. 

Thank you for your support. 

Sincerely, 



COUNTING AND SPENDING MONEY 
PARENT RESPONSE 

Name 



In what way have you heard about this unit from 
your child/ 

Homework Conversation Projects 

Other: 

Has your child shown an interest in money? 

Yes No 

Did \our child show you how to count money? 

Yes No 

How would you describe your child's attitude 
toward math before this year? 

Positive Neutral Negati\ c 

How would you describe your child's attitude about 
math now? 

Positive Neutral Negative 

COMMENTS: I am interested in hearing any 
comments you would like to make, especially any 
recommendations for improving and strengthening 
this unit. 
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MAKING "CENTS" AT SNACKTIME 

by Paula White 



AGE LEVEL Early Elementary 
TYPE Performance Task 

FOCI'S Mathematics as problem-solving and 

communication. 

Mathematics 

2. 15 The student will identify pennmes. 

nickels, dimes, quarters and dollar 
bills. 

2. In The student will determine, by 

counting, the value of a collection 
of pennies, nickels, and dimes, 
whose total value is 100 cents or 
less. 

2.19 The student, given a simple picture 

or bar graph, will determine the 
number represented in each row or 
column and compare the numbers. 

2.2(1 The student will solve simple 

problems. 

SCTM STANDARD I: Mathematics as Problem 
Solving 

The student will formulate problems from e\er\da\ 
expenences, develop and app!\ strategics to solve a 
wide variety of problems. \enf\ and interpret 
results with respect to the original problem, and 
acquire confidence in using mathematics. 

NCTM STANDARD 2: Mathematics as 
Communication 

The student will relate physical materials, pictures, 
and diagrams to mathematical ideas, and reflect on 
and clarify their thinking about mathematical ideas 
and situations. 

NC TM STANDARD 4: Mathematical Connections 
The student will link conceptual and procedural 
knowledge and use mathematics in their daily lives. 

SCTM STANDARD h: Number Sense and 
Numeration 

The student will construct number meanings 
through real world expenences and the use of 



physical materials, and interpret the multiple uses 
of numbers encountered in the real world. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

Communicating and using summativc 

e\aluation 

X Monitoring studetn progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing accountability 

SETTING 

Virginia L. Murray is a small school in western 
Albemarle county that has an inclusive philosophy. 
There are 250 students in the school, with an 
average of two classes per grade level. This 
project and assessement took place in a classroom 
of 24 children, six of whom are identified special 
education students. Generally, the teacher was the 
onl\ adult in the room during the time when this 
activity occurred, 

V.L. Murray offers a \ariety of choices for 
the children at snacktime, including a small juice or 
punch or milk for 30 cents or a large juice for 40 
cents. The teacher is responsible for collecting the 
money, turning it In to the cafeteria and getting the 
appropriate purchases. 

In this classroom, the teacher allowed the 
children to be completely responsible for this task, 
giving initial guidance, help and planning 
assistance. However, since January, this activity 
has been handled completely independently by the 
children and monitored by both the classroom 
teacher and the cafeteria manager. Granny Jane. 
The students take up the money, count it, and 
record and make buyers accountable for their 
choices, through a graph. 

ADMINISTRATION 

As children enter the room from the buses, there is 
a daily schedule of morning work that includes 
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such things- as gome to the listening center, 
working on science logs, building with construction 
io\s. working in the computer lab. and doing an art 
activity . One of the selections is also the "Morning 
Jobs'" categor> . where children take turns being the 
"Custodian" (unstacking chairs and readying the 
room for the day), the "Secretary" {filling out the 
absentee and lunch count slip for the officer and 
also the "Cafeteria Manager" (taking up snack 
money, recording who gets what, and then paying 
for and getting the snacks). 

Initially, each group of four children stay at a 
station only for a day. except for the "Morning 
Jobs" people, who are there for a week, to learn 
how to do the jobs. Thus, the teacher only has to 
monitor four students a week for the initial training 
time. During this time, the teacher checks on each 
child's ability to recognize coins, recall a standard 
price list, county money, give appropriate change 
and construct, read and interpret graphs by 
w atching and observing them during their turn as 
"Cafeteria Manager." 

Children do this job in pairs, initially to 
provide support for each other, and larer. to 
provide a "checks and balances" sysiem. The 
weekly system for learning the jobs is done until 
each group has cycled through the "Morning Jobs" 
category twice, then they join the rest of the groups 
changing daily as well. (With 24 children in six 
groups of four, ihis took approximately twelve 
w ccks. } 

Oiilc the groups all start changing daily, the 
children are considered independent, and the 
teacher s role becomes that of observer or 
iroiibleshooiLT. with the paired students expected to 
inform and help one another, asking for help when 
necessary . The teacher is thus freed to observe 
children working with money in a real context, and 
assess skills being used in a real -life manner. 
Direct teaching or remediation can then lake place 
during reglar math instruction, and students can be 
set up to be successful in a situation they will face 
regularly in their lives (that of making purchases, 
change, and adding coins.) 

Materials 

A tub used to carry snack drinks 
A graph form like the one attached 
A container (with a lid) for the money 



LOOM OKN 

I Suulenl it\oum/es nuns 

* Siudeni gives appropriate change. 

* Siudeni counts money 

4 Siudeni recalls a standard price list. 

^ Siudeni constructs, reads and interprets graphs 

RUBRIC 

Money Rubric 

5. Siudeni knows the values of all coins, totals all 
daily purchases (both individual and class) and 
gives appropriate change when necessary. 

4. Student knows the value of all coins, gives 
appropriate change, and totals class pruchases 
by category. Student may attempt to total the 
class purchases across categories. 

3. Student recognizes and assigns value to coins, 
gives change for individual purchases (perhaps 
with some errors) and attempts to total the 
class purchases, either by category or across 
categories. 

2. Student attempts task, recognizes some coins, 
but cannot give change or total purchases. 

1 . Student is unable to attempt the task, due to 
lack of knowledge and understanding. 

Communication Rubric 

> Siudeni knows all prices of snack drinks. 

constructs a graph that allows others to be held 
accountable for their purchases, and interprets 
I he graphed data to make the appropriate 
purcheses. 

4 Siudeni knows all prices of snack drinks, 
constructs a graph < that may not include all 
necessary categories), and interprets the 
graphed data to make appropriate purchases. 

3. Student knows all prices of snack drinks, 
needs help to construct the graph, and 
interprets the graphed data to make the 
appropriate purchases, perhaps with minor 
errors. 

2. Student understands the task, but is unable to 
carry out the task without assistance. Student 
uses teacher or other student-made graph and 
interprets it with assistance. 

1 . Student is unable to understand task or 
construct graph. 

STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION 

For the purposes of this task assessment, the 
learners wrote letters to the people who would be 
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Mcunii! ihc asscssincni Possible other student 
sell c\altiati«HV» could include writing letters of self- 
assessment to parents, describing or graphing self- 
nhser\ed chances in confidence or abilities with 
mone> . .ind kecpine a Sou of the success of each 
mm at 'Cafeteria \!anaecr\ 



RKC()RI)-KKKPIN(; 



See attached record-keeping sheet. 
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MEASUREMENT THROUGH COOKING 

by Joette Crone 



AGE LEVEL Early Elementary 

TYPK Performance Task 

FOCUS Mathematics as Measurement 

Mathematics 

2.13 use the appropriate measurement 

tools while making accurate 
measurement. 
Th e idea of n \ in itn*kina at twin es as assessment 
tasks (ante from a desire to \>i\e students a real 
world mnte.u in whit h to prat tu e and demonstrate 
their measurement skills It is important not onlv to 
have students learn measuring skills, but then also 
*ii\e them opportunities to applx their new 
knowledge in rele\ant and motivating ways. Toe 
design ot thi.x assessment centers on cooking tasks 
which already take place in man\ early childhood 
classrooms. All young children are eager to 
participate in adult actixi'ies such as cooking, and 
oj course measuring is a \ery purposeful real-life 
skill which is critical to the success of every person. 
The combination of these two elements provides a 
excellent chance to ohsen-e and record a student 's 
growth in an authentic context. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

The observations gathered from this assessment 
activity could he used to adjust instruction and 
provide meaningful information for conferences 
and narrative reports. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
The purpose of this assessment is to monitor 
and record the development of student's 
measurement skills within the real-life context 
ot i ooking. 

Communicating and using summative 

evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student progress externally 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 



A second grade classroom at Paul H. Cale 
Elementary School piloted the assessment twice 
There are 23 hetcrogeneously grouped students in 
this class. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

The teacher selects a cooking project. The 
difficulty of the project is determined by the \anet\ 
of measurement tools used and the recipe selected. 
Often students need exposure to group interaction 
skills and assigned roles for the project. For 
independence, students should have many prior 
opportunities to explore and iearn about cooking 
and measuring. Before the cooking activity begins, 
the teacher clearly states the measurement 
expectations and any other skills being assessed. 

As the students cook, the teacher observes 
them and make notes on their progress, paying 
close attention to the look-for's. Using these 
standards, the teacher scores according to how well 
the students demonstrate the look-for's. She 
records these scores and makes narrative notes on 
an observation sheet. (See attached pages.) After 
everyone has had an opportunity to cook, the 
students discuss their performance and experiences. 
See pilot information for specific examples of 
activities. 

In order to build cooking and measurement 
knowledge. I begin with modeling and whole group 
activities and work toward independence. The 
students participate in a variety of hands-on 
experiences with non-standard and standard units of 
measurement including a measurement center with 
rice tubs and measuring tools, activities involving 
estimation and problem solving from various 
published math resources, and various cooking 
activities. The students also read cooking related 
literature and participate in activities, with access to 
a collections of cookbooks. Students observe the 
teacher reading and interpreting recipes during 
whole group cooking activities and write their own 
recipes and stories about cooking. 
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LOOK-FORS 

The following assessment criteria and standards 
were adapted from the Defining Our Outcomes 
handbook. Narrative notes could also be written on 
the sheet. 
Teacher Terms 

1 . The student is able to correctlv use 
measurement tools of various sues. 

2. The student selects measurement tools or 
mcihods which are suited to the task at hand. 

3. The student shows effective techniques lor 
using measurement tools. 

4. The student checks lor accuracy. 

5. The student seems confident and comfonable 
making measurements. 

Student Terms: 

1. I use different sizes of measurement tools. 

2. I choose measurement tools that work for what 
I am doing. 

3. I use the tools m the right way. 

4. I check my measurement to make sure that it 
is right. 

5. I think that I am a good measurer. 

(These siudent look -tor's can be developed from 
student discussions and posted in the classroom for 
easy reference. They can also provide the 
framework for a student feedback form, ) 

SCORING 

5= Student suceeds in making exceptional!} 

accurate measurements. Can guide others in 
their attempts to measure. Can adopt to 
complex measurement situations 

4= Student uses appropriate measurement tool 
effectively. Checks measurement for 
accuracy. Measures independently. 

3 = The student can make measurements and often 
selects the correct measurement tool but has 
difficulty with accuracy. Approaches the task 
with eagerness. 

2 = The student has difficulty making correct 
measurements and has much difficulty in 
choosing the appropriate tool or lacks 
accuracy. Measures with hesitation. 

1 - The siudent is unable to measure effect ivelv 
Shows or expresses uncertainty when faced 
with a measuring task. 

RKCORD-IvEEPING 

See attached form. 



PILOT INFORMATION 
Trail M i\ 

Mv students made personalized bags of trail mix 
lor a held trip. Each student could choose their 
own combination of ingredients from a recipe list. 
I here were specific measurement requirements for 
each ingredient. For example, students could have 
unl\ one tablespoon of raisins. During this 
activuv. I was observing their measurement skills 
and taking notes on their ability to use the recipe 
list. I soon discovered that the measurement 
ohser\ation sheet and the look-fors need to be close 
at hand. Cooking with children can be very 
chaotic, leaving the teacher with little time to 
ponder over each child's performance. Quick 
recording becomes essential. Even though there 
were only two or three students working at the 
cooking station at one time, it was still very taxing 
to make notes on even one in a timely manner. 
Next time. I would only focus on one skill until I 
had gained more experience with recording. 
Pizza 

My class made English muffin pizzas for our 
Halloween party. Students worked one at a time, 
and measurement skills were the only focus. 
Students made pizza plans by cutting out a paper 
pizza circle and gluing paper ingredients to it. This 
was their recipe, and then they became the cooks 
who were responsible for making the appropriate 
measurements for each ingredient. The recording 
became much easier because of the narrowed focus 
and ni> increasing familiarity with recording. 
Several parents made positve comments about their 
children learning to measure through cooking at 
conference time. They had been informed of this 
goal through the class newsletter, 

l.ongterm Plans 
The cooking projects will become increasingly 
more difficult to continually challenge the students. 
Assessment records are kept in a math notebook 
which is designed to show the students' growth 
over lime. (See attached page.) The assessment 
criteria and standards will also be used with linear 
measurement projects. This will provide a 
comprehensive picture of a student's ability to 
measure in many different kinds of situations. 
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MRASl'REMEM OBSHRVATION SHEET 
Assessment Notes 



Title: 
Name: 

Linear Volume Mass 
Type: Written Hands-on 

Project Other 
Group: Yes No 






Title: 

Name: 

Circle: 

Linear Volume Mass 
Type: Written Hands-on 

Project Other 
Group: Yes No 






Title: 

Name: 

Cirvli*- 

V— nun. 

Linear Volume Mass 
Type: Written Hands-on 

Project Other 
Group: Yes No 






Title: 

Name: 

Circle: 

Linear Volume Mass 
Type: Written Hands-on 

Project Other 
Group: Yes No 






Title: 

Name: 

Circle: 

Linear Volume Mass 
Type: Written Hands-on 

Project Other 
Group: Yes No 
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MEASUREMENT AND GROUP WORK 

by Donna Barber 



A<;i«: I.KVKL Earh Elementary 
TYPF Pcrtbrmancc Task 

FOCI'S Mathematics as Measurement 

Language Arts 

2.2 - Students will follow multi-step directions. 
Mathematics 

2.1 i - Students will identity parts or regions that 
represent 1 2 and 1 3. 

2.20 - Students uili solve simple problems using 

words or pictures. 

Science 

2.1 - Students will share responsibilities and tasks 
and use materials in a sale manner. 

2.3 - Students will select appropriate instruments to 
measure volume. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 
X Monitoring student progress 
X Communicating and using stimulative 
evaluation 

Monitoring student progress external!} 

\ iil id.it l nil student achievement 

I 'i.iluatini! programs 

Addressing accountability 

SEITIMi 

John \Va\land Elementary School, located in 
Rockingham Count} between Bridgewater and 
Harrisonburg, has dM) students. There are 29 (K- 
5i classrooms and several resource, special 
education, and support staff classrooms at the 
school. The curriculum at John Way I and is dri\en 
In Virginia Standards of Learning, county 
curriculum guides, and input Ironi teachers The 
following approaches to instruction are supported 
and encouraged at John Way I and 

- A whole language literature based approach to 
Language Arts instruction. 

- The writing process appropriate to grade lesel. 

- Manipulative based math instruction in K 2 
classrooms. 



- Integration of subject areas when possible. 

The assessment is used in a sell 
contained second grade classroom of approximates 
21 heterogeneously grouped children. The children 
are seated at tables to facilitate group interaction. 
Frequent hands on experiences are provided to the 
children to support instruction in all areas. Prior to 
this assessment, the children have several 
opportunities to practice the stated objectives, using 
corn to practice measuring. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Management 

1 . Students work in groups ol 4 or s 

2 Each ingredient (noi measured) is on the 
individual tables prior to the activity 

3 Each table has one bowl, one set of 
measuring cups, one spoon, and one 
tray. 

1 Parent volunteers help manage the 

assessment activity. 

Procedure 

1 The students read the recipe and the 

look fors prior to the task and told that 
their job is to make the recipe. 

2. Each child is assigned an item to 
measure, 

-V Each group is to devise a way to mix 

the ingredients so everyone has a turn. 

4. The children follow the recipe, 
measuring and mixing the ingredients to 
make the honey milk balls. 

5. Parent volunteers help with management 
while the teacher records scores and 
takes notes. Half of the class is 
assessed each time. 

o. The children place their finished product 

on a tray to be used for a math activity 
later in the day (when they will get to 
eat the honey milk balls). 

7. Children are to find a fair way of 

dividing the balls equally among 
participants at their table. They may 
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cuhcr uruc or draw their answers based 
on their solutions. 

Alter cleaning up, we discuss the task. 

Students .ire gi\en a self assessment to 
complete i attached l 



LOOK-FOKS 



Asses sinent ot Aui\ n\ 



I. 



Extension 
I. 



The Jcti\it> could be \uleo taped tor 
teachers to assess both the children and 
the acti\ u> . 

Children could repeat this process, using 
different quantities or a different 
number of ingredients. 
This activity could be used with older 
children who would be asked to double 
the quantities or increase the quantity by 
1 1 2 times. 



Materials 

1. 



One written recipe chart for Honey 
Milk Balls 

Ingredients for cooking 

honc\ 

cornflakes 

dry milk peanut butter 

Cooking utensils for each table 
bowls wax 
paper 

spnons measuring cups 

One ira\ for each table 
One ilishpan for each table 



Recipe 

1 3 cup hone\ 

I 3 cup peanut butter 

I cup dr\ milk 

1 2 cup corn Hakes (placed on plate) 

Mix honey and peanut butter Add dry milk. Stir. 
Roll into an ejig shape. Roll in cornflakes. 

Variation Add I 2 cup raisins and roll tn 1 2 cup 
Rice Knspies 



Students will work with others 

* Share measuring tasks 
~ Share responsibility 
Students w ill measure ingredients 

* Select correct measuring tools 

* Measure accurately 



3. Students will follow the recipe 

* Use the recipe chart 

* Produce Honey Milk Balls 

SCORING 

Recognizing that children's skills and abilities 
emerge gradually and that needing assistance to 
complete tasks is a natural step on the way to 
independent work, the following scoring scale will 
be used by the teacher to mark the scoring sheet. 

3. Student does task alone 

2. Student does with help 

1. Student doesn't do 

RECORD-KEEPING 

Scoring Sheet will be kept in student portfolio and 
will be used to discuss student growth and progress 
toward objectives. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Parent Volunteers were used to help with the 
assessment project. Written communication about 
the assessment was given to parents before the 
assessment began. Parents were sent the enclosed 
questional re after the assessment project to recieve 
feedback from parents. 
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ASSESSMENT SHEET 



Name 


Works W ith Others 
Shares Measuring Tasks 
Shares Responsibility 


Measures Ingredients 
Selects Correct Tools 
Measures Accurately 


Follows Recipe 
Uses Recipe Chart 
Produces Honey 
Milk Balls 


Comments 

























































































































































3 Does Alone 



2 Does With Help 
1 Doesn't Do 
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PARENT RESPONSE SHEET 
Honey Milk Balls 



I am participating in a committee for Rockingham Co. that is looking at ways 
to make learning, teaching, and assessment more active. Making the honey 
milk balls was part of this committee work. Would you please take a few 
minutes and complete this questionnaire regarding that activity. 

1. How did you as a parent feel about this activity? 



How would you describe your child's feelings about this activity? 



What did you feel your child learned from this experience? 



Other Comments: 
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HONEY MILK BALLS 

** Tell 3 things you learned about making milk balls. 

L 

2. 

3. 



** How well did you measure.' 

very well o.k. needed help 

** How well did you work with your group? 

very well o.k. needed help 

** How well did you follow the recipe? 

very well o.k. needed help 
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BULLETIN BOARD--ERS 

by Nancy Lam 



AGE LEVEL Early and I'pper Elementary 
TYPE Performance Task 

FOCI'S Mathematics as Measurement and 

Geometry 

Mathematics 

2A2 I'se a ruler to make simple linear 

measurements in centimeters and 
inches. 

3.10 The student will measure length in 

centimeters and inches. 

Science 

-.3 Choose the best tool to measure 

with. 

3.3 I'se basic metric units of 

measurement in classroom and 
real world situations. 

Lamiuaize Arts 

2.2 Follow multi-step oral and written 

directions. 

//i this assessment the child shows understanding of 
the attributes of perimeter and area. H\e students 
make ami use estimates of measurement in an 
everyday situation and may use standard or 
nonstandard units of measurement. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 
Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

X Communicating and using summativc 
evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

Port Republic Elementary is a small, rural 
elementary school in the south eastern part of 
Rockingham County. It currently has 193 students 
in grades K-.v There are 1 1 classroom teachers, a 
Chapter I reading teacher, LD resource teacher, 
and part time Physical Education and Music 
teachers. The curriculum at Port Republic 
Elementary is base on the Virginia SOL's and the 



curriculum guides ol Rockingham Count) . Whole 
language instruction and integration of subject areas 
are used in classrooms Teachers are encouraged 
lo use hands on materials and manipulative* in 
lessons. Writing is emphasized throughout the 
curriculum. This assessment was used in a second 
grade classroom of 19 students. The class is a 
heterogeneous group, consisting of 2 LD children 
and 8 Chapter I children. The children are seated 
at tables in groups of three and four. The seating 
arrangement facilitates cooperative group activities. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

This assessment culminates a unit on measurement, 
perimeter, and area. During the unit the children 
used a variety of hands on materials to explore area 
and perimeter. The children were introduced to 
and experienced both metric and English 
measurement units and tools and non standard 
units. This assessment may take two class periods 
to complete. Groups of children are asked to plan 
and construct a bulletin board. Each group is given 
a space to use. The groups are to decide the 
theme, color and amount of paper for the 
background, the boarder material and how much to 
use, how many pictures will fit. and how to arrange 
them. The children record their plans and then 
make their bulletin board. Upon completion the 
children compare their plans with the finished 
project. 
Preparation 

Divide the class into groups of 4 or 3 children. Put 
all of the materials out where the groups can 
choose what they want to use. Give each child a 
planning sheet. Ask each group to plan and make a 
bulletin board display for the classroom or the hall. 
Hand out the planning guides and discuss them with 
the children. Go over the do's of working in 
groups. " Do take turns. " Do listen to everyone's 
ideas. " Do your best. Assign each group a space 
to use. The groups are then to make decisions 
about what they want their bulletin board to be 
ahout. They need to discuss and decide on each 
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item on the planning guide, taking measurements as 
necessary. Alter planning their bulletin board each 
group is to construct their bulletin board display 
I pon completion the children compare their plans 
w ith 

the finished project and till out an evaluation ol 
their project. 

Teacher's Role During the assessment the leather 
observes the groups and monitors progress. At the 
completion of the assessment activity the teacher 
meets with each group as they compare their plan 
to their finished display and fill out their 
evaluations. The teacher assesses the children by 
observing and interacting with the students 
throughout the assessment and by using the attached 
observation sheet. 

Materials; 

Twche inch square pieces of different colored 
construction paper. \arn. string, crepe paper, 
ribbon, rulers, yardsticks, meter sticks, magazine 
pictures, posters, pencils, crayons, markers, 
crayons, scissors, paste, thumbtacks, staplers 

For Learners: 
Student Look- for s 

* We followed our plan. 

* We measured carefully. 

x We listened to each other. 

* We took turns. 

LOOK-FORS: 

A. Selection of measurement tool or methods which 
are suited to the task at hand. 

1 . Inclusion of all outer edges when 

measuring the perimeter. 

2. Counting squares to find the area. 

B. Correctly uses measurement tools. 

1. Aligns the 0 mark on the tool with 
the end of the object being 
measured. 

2. Finds the measure to the nearest 
unit. 

C\ Work cooperatively in groups. 

1 . Each person shares in the 
measuring task. 

2. Checking of each others work. 

I). Make and follow a plan for the bulletin board. 

1 . The selection of pictures fits the 



planned 
theme. 

2. The children considered the space 
requirements of each picture. 

3. The bulletin board is visually 
appealing. 

RlllRIC 

The children will be gi%en the following ratings: 
3 - does with the group 
2 - does with teacher intervention 
1 - doesn't do 

rfcord-kffimm; 

See attached 
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Children's Names 




















A. Selection of measurement tool or methods w hich are suited 
to the task at hand. 

1. Inclusion of all outer edges when measuring 
the perimeter. 




















2. Counting squares to find the area. 




















B. Correctly uses measurement tools. 

L Aligns the 0 mark on the tool with the end of 
the object being measured. 




















2. Finds the measure to the nearest unit. 




















C. Work cooperatively in groups. 

1. Each person shares in ihe measuring task. 




















2. Checking of each others work. 




















D. Make and follow a plan for the bulletin board. 

1. The selection of pictures fits the planned 
theme. 




















2. The children considered the space 
requirements of each picture. 




















3. The bulletin board is visually appealing. 





















Scale: 3 - does with the group 

2 • does with teacher mienetuion 
1 - doesn't do 



Look for (' & D may he a group score. 
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I'm a Bulletin Board-er! 

Stand back and look at your space. Then answer these questions about your work. Look back at your plan. 
Our bulletin board makes me fee! good. 

• We followed our plan. 

• We measured careful K. 

• We listened 10 each other. 

• We took turns. 

The part of our bulletin board that I like hest is: 



The part that I like the least is: 
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K\ All A tim; measurement through alternative assessment 

by Lisa Colvin 



ACiK LKVKL Larlv and I pper Elementary 
TYPE Performance Task 

FOLT'S Mathematics as measurement 

Reference to County Curriculum 

Mathematics 

4 (i The student will investigate and use 

measurement as means of problem 
solving. 

Descriptive Statement: Actual 
measuring devices will be used to 
develop measuring skills. Emphasis 
will be placed on continuing to expand 
linear measurement, time and money. 
The concept of liquid volume will be 
explored. 

5.6 The student will investigate and use 

measurement as a means of problem 
solving. 

Descriptive Statement. Actual 
measuring devices will be used to 
develop measurement skills. Emphasis 
will be on linear measurement and 
liquid volume. The concept of 
weight mass will be explored. 

Science 

4.3 The student will select he appropriate 

tool, take a measurement and report it 
using the appropriate unit. 
Descriptive Statement: Emphasis is on 
usimi the proper tool to measure length, 
mass, volume. a nd temperature, and 
leporl n in (he proper unit of 
measurement (for example, use meter to 
measure width of the room, not 
millimeters) 

5 4 1 he student will measure objects using 

metric units and tools. 
Descriptive Statement: Emphasis will 
he on further exploration of linear 
measurement and liquid volume. The 
concept of weight 'mass will be 



explored. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 
X Making instructional decisions 
X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
X Communicating and using summative 

evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

This assessment took place in fourth or fifth grade 
classroom. It is a summative assessment of 
measuring skills and applying them in real life 
situations. It also includes a formative assessment 
that allows the teacher and student to assess the 
development of the students oral communication 
skills. The information gained form the formative 
parts will be used to improve future use of oral 
communication skills. 

The class consists of twenty-two children and one 
classroom teacher. The students are heterogenous 
and self-contained. The teacher will work with 
these students for two years. 
The school is located in a rural area. We have a 
total of 240 students and twelve classroom teachers. 
Our school is always trying to improve. We are a 
very forward moving school with great support 
from our principal. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Cooperative group work/teacher observation 

Students work in cooperative groups to practice 
using measurement tools. Tools for measuring 
volume, mass, and length are used. The 
teacher models the use of each tool before the 
groups begin to practice. The teacher gives 
each group written directions to guide their 
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pMUtce Real 1 1 to situations and materials arc 
used in each activity . As the students practice 
i he livelier walks around observing their use of 
the tools. As she sees students needing help she 
gives corrective feedback as well as giving 
positive feedback to those who show a good 
understanding. 

Individual practice with teacher observation 

Students will be given opportunities to practice 
using their measuring skills individually after 
working in groups. One sample activity is as 
follows: 

Ismg metric units of \olume 
estimate the volume of four 
containers? Decide which 
containers could hold 
approximately 250 mL of left over 
peas from dinner. Check your 
answer using the appropriate to 
tools correctly. 

Checklists 

As the teacher walks around she will till out the 
following checklist for each child. When the list is 
complete for individual student she will begin their 
summative evaluation of Outcome 1, Three lists 
will be used . E ach w i 1 ! have a tl i f fe re nt focu s ; 
mass, volume, and length. 

Tor Learners 
Assessment Tasks 

I. The student will use measurement skills 
correctly and appropriately. 

The students will he given a list of items 
to measure and a variety of measuring 
tools (for example, tape measures, rulers, 
meter sticks, measuring cups, measuring 
spoons, graduated cylinders, spring scales, 
balance scales, loot scales). The teacher 
will observe and take notes as the student 
measures each item. (Sample items form 
list: volume of tupperware container, 
mass of package to be mailed, length of 
shoestring.) 
Measurement L'nit Overview 



We are beginning a unit on measurement. We will 
be working in cooperative groups and individually 
to master measurement tools and methods. When 
you and I feel that you are able to use measurement 
skills you will he given a list of item to measure 
and a variety of measuring tools. I will observe 
and take notes which I will use to evaluate your 
understanding. 1 will be looking for the following : 

- Arc you able to select appropriate tools and 
methods 1 

- Do you use tools correctly? 

- Do you use correct units? 

* Do you measure accurately? 

- Are you able to convert? 

- Are you confident and comfortable making 
measurements? 

When you have answered this outcome you will be 
able to select appropriate tools, measure accurately, 
use good measurement technique, and be 
comfortable with a variety of measuring methods. 
When mastery of measurement skills is reached you 
will apply these skills to a real life situation and 
present it tot he class. Your presentation must: 

- demonstrate how measurement is used in your 
chosen situation 

- explain how measurement is used in your 
situation 

- be organized 

maintains focus 

has beginning, middle, and end 

has appropriate materials for demonstration 

- show good presentation skills 

clear, loud voice 
good body posture 
Have fun and be creative! 

LOOK-FORS 

1 . Selects correct tool to measure mass. 
\oIume, and length 

2. Correctly uses tools 

3. Uses the appropriate measurement units 

4. Checks for accuracy: repeats the 
measurement, calibrates scale 

5. Converts among units of measurement 

6. Sseems confident and comfortable making 
measurements 



II. The student will apply measurement skills to a 
real life situation and present it to the class. 
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The student will identity one use of 
measurement in a real life situation. He 
must present this 10 the class m the form 
of a demonstration. While preparing 
presentation* student will work in 
cooperative response groups. As part of 
the demonstration the student must explain 
how he is using measurement. 

LOOK-FORS 

1. demonstrate the use of measurement skills 
in a real life situation 

2. explain how measurement is used in a real 
life situation 

3. present information in an organised fashion 

- maintains focus 

- has beginning, middle, and end 

- has appropriate materials for 
demonstration 

4. shows enthusiasm b\ speaking in a clear, 
loud voice, and using good body posture 

ft student completes presentation early he she 
will be a peer tutor for others working on their 
first outcome. 



appropriately. After this is mastered he she will 
apply his measurement skills to a real life situation 
and present to the class in the form of a 
demonstration and explanation, of how 
measurement is used in his her self chosen 
situation. 

After three weeks of cooperative group practice 
and individual practice, students will have to 
demonstrate their skills by measuring items while I 
observe and make notes of their work. The notes 
will then he used to evaluate his. her performance. 
Instruction will continue until your child is able to 
select appropriate tools, measure accurately, use 
good measurement techniques, and be comfortable 
with a variety of measuring methods. 

After mastery of measurement is reached 
students must choose a real life situation in which 
measurement is used. He/she must prepare an oral 
demonstration and explanation of this situation to 
present to the class. After three days of in class 
and home preparation student will present situation 
to the class. Each students presentation will be 
evaluated on organization and presentation, as well 
as on (he actual demonstration and explanation. If 
at 



SI ()RIN<; STANDARD 

Si ore Description 

- went beyond look- tors 

4 - met the standards: completed all 

look tors 

3 - demonstrated look fors with 

slieht error 



any time you would be interested in coming to class 
and helping with our activities please call or send a 
note, I would be glad to arrange a time for you to 
participate in our unit. 

At home, question student about specific skills 
being learned and allow them to demonstrate their 
skills in real life situations. Continuous use will 
lead to a more complete understand of 
measurement. 

Thank you for your continued help and support. 



2 - incomplete: demonstrated with 

significant error 

I - incomplete: not demonstrated 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Measurement Unit Overview Letter to Parents 

Dear Parents. 

We will be studying measurement for the next 
three weeks. Throughout this unit your s —child 
will learn to use measurement skills correct! v and 



Parent Evaluation of Measurement Unit 

Student Name 

Dear Parents, 

Thank you for your help and support during our 
measurement unit . Please answer the following 
questions which will be used to improve future use 
of this unit and 

present understanding of you child's development. 
I How do you feel this unit benefitted your child? 
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2. Have you observed your child using 
measurement skills on his own? If so. please 
explain. 

3. How could the unit be improved to better meet 
the needs of your child? 

Thanks again for your help. I hope you see 
continued academic growth in your child. 

Sincerely. 
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Name 



Measurement Attitude Assessment 

List the first five things 2. What is measuring? 

that come to your mind when 
you hear the word measure. 



3. Circle the one you like the 

most. Cross out the one you 

most dislike. 

Solving problems 

Measuring 

Drawing 

4. Put a check under the appropriate column. 



I feel frustrated when I measure. 






I have fun measuring. 








Measuring is a useful skill. 









5. The last time I measured was 



6. Draw a picture of yourself measuring. 

l T se the back of the paper. s 

7. Put a check beside the items that complete the following sentence: I use measurement 
when I.... 

tell time buy new clothes 

wrap a gift check the weather 

. clean my room sew 

cook dinner play games 
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Complete before axd after lwt. 

Name 

STUDENT SELF AND UNIT EVALUATION 
Compare your two MEASUREMENT ATTITUDE ASSESSMENTS. 

1. What change do you see? 

2. Why do you think these changes occurred? 

3. How did this unit help you? 

4. Explain a time that you recently used measurement outside of the classroom. 

5. What in the unit was most helpful for you ? 

6. What do you feel could be done to make the unit better for you? 
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Measurement Assessment 

Look-tors: 



1. selects correct tool to measure mass, volume, and length 

2. correctly uses tools 

o. uses the appropriate measurement units 

4. checks for accuracy; repeats the measurement, calibrates scale 

5. converts among units of measurement 

6. seems confident and comfortable making measurements 
Scoring Standards 

Score Description 

5 - met and went beyond look-fors 

*4 - met the standards; completed all look-fors 

3 - demonstrated look-fors with slight error 

2 - incomplete; demonstrated with significant error 

I - incomplete, not demonstrated 



* Corrective work will be done until masters is reached. 
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Student Self Evaluation 

Student Xante Date 

Si ore Reasoning 



Teacher Scoring 

ihtie Score 



Reasoning 



Parents Signature 
Date 
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Presentation 

Look-Fors 

/. show the use of measurement skills in a real life situation 

2. explain how measurement is used in a real life situation 

3. present information in an organized fashion 

maintains focus 

• has beginning, middle, and end 

has appropriate materials for demonstration 

4 show enthusiasm by speaking in a clear, loud voice, and using good body posture 
Scoring Standards 



Scare Description 

5 - met and went beyond look-fors 

4 - met the standards; completed all look fors 

3 - demonstrated look fors with slight error 

2 - incomplete; demonstrated with significant error 

I - incomplete; not demonstrated 
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Student Self Evaluation 

Student Name Date 

Score Reasoning 



Teacher Sco ring 

Date Score 

Reasoning 



Parents Signature 
Dale 



:RLC 
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MEASUREMENT OBSERVATIONS 



srt DE\T 


LhSGTH 


MASS 


VOLUME 


EXPLAIN 
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GEOMETRY 

by Barbara McKee 



\<;i\ I.EYKE Early FJcmeman 
TYPE Performance Task 

KOLTS Mathematics as geometry and 

spatial sense Language Arts 
as creative process. Social 
Studies as individual 
development and identity. 

Mathematics 

3. Hi The student will describe triangles, squares. 

and rectangles by naming the number of 

sides, the number of comers, and the number 

of square corners. 
3.17 The student will identify open and closed 

figures. This includes finding: triangles. 

squares, and rectangles by naming the number 

of sides, the number of corners, and the 

number of square corners. 
Language Arts 

4.4 m rite a brief expository narrati\e 

Social Studies 
3.2 - listen to. observe, and follow instructions 
The student is asked to demonstrate their ability to 
apply understanding of two dimensional shapes 
(circle, rectangles, squares, oval triangles, t and 
three dimensional shapes tcuhe, cone, pyramid, 
sphere, cylinder, rectangular prismi and to use 
perimeter, area, conzrueni figures, patterns, and 
symmetry to solve real problems. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

Making instructional decisions 

\ Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

Communicating and using summative 

evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

Stone Spnnu Elementary opened in the tall of 1 W 
to an estimated 470 students in K 5. The school is 
equipped with a modern media center, a VCC lab 



(computer program for Grades loi. special 
education classes, an Apple computer lab. and 
resource toonis lor art and science. All students 
have V\\ lov ihirtN minutes daily and music lor 
ill i its minutes twice a week. Stone Spring 
uuimitiuity consists nl a wide range of socio- 
eu 'in Milk !e\els linin uo\ eminent subsidized 
liousim: to the country club, with a largely 
Caucasian population Recent in-service workshops 
ttu hide cooperative learning, whole language, and 
community involvement. Parents are welcome in 
the slIiooI and ;i volunteer program has been 
started. Stone Spring and other city schools benefit 
from tne proximity of James Madison University. 
Eastern Mennonite College, and Bridgewater 
College. These institutions provide practicum 
students, volunteer tutors, and student teachers. 
This classroom includes 27 heterogeneously 
grouped students, I black. 1 hispanic. and 25 
Caucasians. 

Special needs children include 4 learning 
disabled, 2 Chapter I, and 1 speech. The students 
work together in cooperative groups and are seated 
in a square to enhance eye contact and discussion. 
Student participate actively in their learning. They 
help eaeli other, teach each other, and share ideas 
w ith each other. Manipulative^ and the overhead 
projector are used to enrich instruction. We lake 
six field trips a year. 
Background 

This assessment is used at the end of the 
theme "You and Your Community." For six 
weeks, the students learn about their community, 
geometry in the community, map skills, and safety 
in our community. Students have many 
experiences using geometry. In language arts, 
students make story pyramids and then story cubes. 
During safely we identify the shapes of signs. In 
social studies we make grid maps of our 
neighborhoods, and use shapes in our map key. 
The students also built a miniature community 
using small boxes covered with paper, drawing 
congruent and similar figures on each to identify 
windows and doors. Students work in cooperative 
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groups, sharing their community experiences and 
working together to build a background of common 
knowledge. 

The class field trip to downtown allows them 
to observe firsthand details about the city. The 
field trip is followed by a brainstorming scsmoii of 
what was observed and ideas generated from the 
observations. 

We used manipulates in math. Straw and 
paper clips made great figures and angles. We 
used small boxes filled with peanuts to compare 
volume, and solid figures were handled and 
compared to environmental items. We used rulers 
to help measure perimeter, and toothpicks to make 
line segments, plane figures, and congruent shapes. 
Attribute pieces helped us form patterns, while 
counters were used to recognize area. Students 
also completed many activities and seatwork 
dealing with geometry. Our adopted math text is 
the newest edition of "Harcoun, Brace. 
Jovanovich." 

A master checklist may be used during this 
unit to monitor skills mastered, (discussed in more 
detail under record-keeping), brainstorming 
activities, along with teacher directed discussions 
motivated the students to be interested in building a 
small city. My goal is to interrelate social studies, 
math, health, and literature. Even- six weeks I 
pick a social studies theme around which to center 
the curricula. 

ADMINISTRATION 

For Teachers 

Pass out the worksheet - the grid paper . Explain 
the look-fors and scoring scale. Place a "look- 
tors^ chart on the wall. Read directions aloud for 
those who need it. For those who have difficulty 
writing, they may need to give their narrative as an 
oral explanation. Some may need to work together 
in a group or with a volunteer. Those who arc 
physically challenged may give oral directions to a 
friend who could then do the construction or 
drawing for them. 

Materials 

IS" x 24" paper 

Math cubes (40 per child) 

Notebook and pencil 

Centimeter paper 

Red crayon 



Ruler 

For Learners 

Pan.Il Pretend you are a famous building 
designer. You have been hired by the city to 
design a new school. You were hired because you 
are good at planning, using geometry, and 
following directions. You have many decisions to 
make and must think of the best design for a 
school. You must follow the city's specifications. 
You have two days to complete your task. Do 
vour best, the city is depending on you. 
ParjLlI: Draw a similar school on the blank paper 
or construct a school similar to your plan using 
math cubes. 

Bill! Ill: Write a brief detailed description of your 
school using geometric term in your description. 
Explain how geometry helped you. Remember, 
you arc the designer of this new school. Explain 
why you decided on this design. 

LOOK-FORS 
Part I 

My design has 

• at least 2 right angles. 

• a roof with at least 2 acute angles. 

• a planned pattern of rectangular windows. 

• two congruent doors. 

• a dark dot on each corner of one of the doors. 

• red crayon on all outside edges of the roof. 

• a triangle above the door with it's line of 
symmetry marked. 

• The perimeter of the space used is stated 

Part II 

My drawing or model 

• uses my plan as a guide 

• is neat 

Part 111 

My narrative 

• relates to the outside world 

• correctly uses geometric terms that describe 
the schools design 

• states reasons for the school's design 

SCORING 

Grades: Geometry terms 

0= 10- 1 1 terms drawn correctly 

S= 6-9 terms drawn correct I v 
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N = 2-5 terms draw n correctly 
F= 0-1 no drawing 

Grades: Narrative 

0 = I . Relates to outside experience 

2. Reasons stated 

3. Terms used 
S - I . Reasons stated 

2. Terms used 
N = I . Terms used 
\ : - L No Narrative 

Grades: Following Directions 
0= Each section completed according to 
directions 

S= Most sections completed according to 

directions 
N = Some directions were followed 
F = No directions were followed 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

See attached parent response sheet. 
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SCOR1XG 

You will be scored on your understanding of geometry terms, your narrative and 
your ability to follow directions. 



(Snides 


(li'oimln Terms 


Narrative 


Following Directions 


(> 


10-1 1 terms drawn 
correct l> 


1 . relates to outside 
experience 

2. Reasons stated 

3. Terms used 


Kach section 
completed according to 
directions 


S 


6-9 terms drawn 
correctly 


1 . Reasons stated 

2. Terms used 


Most sections 
completed according to 
directions 


N 


2-5 terms drawn 
correctly 


1. Terms used 


Some directions were 
followed 


I 


0-1 No drawing 


No Narrati\e 


No directions were 
followed 
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Name 

Date 

Pretend you are a famous building designer. You have been hired by the 
city to build a new office building for the downtown area. You were hired 
because you are good at planning, using geometry, and following 
directions. You have many decisions to make and must think of the best 
design of ran office building. You must follow the city's specifications. 
You have two days to complete your task. Do your best, the city is 
depending on you. 

Part 1 Materials: centimeter paper, red crayon, ruler 

Task: Plan and design a building that 

• has constructed with at least 2 right angles. 

• has a roof with at least 2 acute angles. 

• has a planned a pattern of rectangular windows. 

• has two congruent doors. 

• has a dark dot on each corner of one of the doors. 

• has red crayon on all outside edges of the roof. 

• has a triangle above the door with it's line of symmetry marked. 

• The perimeter of the space used is 
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Part II Materials - 18" x 24" Paper and Pencil 

Task: Draw a similar building on the blank drawing paper. Use 

your plan as your guide. 

OR 

Task: Materials - math cubes (40/child) 

Use math cubes to construct a building similar to your plan. 



Part III Materials - Paper and Pencil 

Task: Write a brief description of your building, use details. 

Use geometric terms in your description. Explain how geometry helped 
you. Remember, you are the designer of this new city building. Why 
did you decide of this design? 
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SELF EVALUATION CHECKLIST Name 

1. I designed a school building and met all the specifications. 

finished none finished some finished all linished all. very detailed 

2. I wrote a narrative about being a builder. 

wrote nothing wrote a little wrote enough wrote a lot. added details 

3. I constructed a model of my school. 

no model poor model good model excellent exact model 

4. I used my time well. 

did nothing wasted time worked most of the time worked hard every minute 

5. 1 learned about geometry. 

learned nothing learned a little learned some learned a lot from other sources 
Things I like or did well 



Thinks I did not like: 
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Parent Response 



Name 



In what \va\s have sou heard ahout (his unit from your child? 

Homework 

Projects 

Has \our child shown an interest in geometric shapes during this unit? 
Yes 

Did your child show you how to draw 3-dimensional shapes? 
Yes 



Conversation 
Other 

No 

No 



Has your child used any of the following terms: plane figure, congruent symmetry, 
angles. laces edges, corners, volume, perimeter or area? 



Yes 



No 



How would you describe your child's attitude toward math before this year? 

Positive Neutral Negative 

How would you describe our child's attitude about math now? 
Positive Neutral Negative 

" The students should he able to identify objects in their environment that remind them of 
each ot these 

a cube 

a triangle 

a cylinder 

a rectangle 

* The\ should be able to draw and label a right angle, an acute angle and an obtuse angle. 

* They should be able to draw a figure that is symmetric and draw it's line of symmetry. 

-» Comments: ( I am interested in hearing any comments you would like to make, especially 
any recommendations for improving and strengthening this unit. ) 
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Name 

Part I Geometry Checklist: 

1. Right angles (main building) 

2. Acute angles (roof) 

3. Pattern (windows) 

4. Rectangles (windows) 

5. Congruent (doors) 

(>. Corner (dark dot doors) 

7. Edges (roof red outside) 

8. Triangle (above door) 

9. Symmetry dine on triangle) 

10. perimeter (number) 

1 1 . similar (drawing) 





Total Geometrv Score 






Part II 


Narrative: 



1. Geometric terms used 

2. Reason decision made on this design 

3. Relates to outside experiences 





Total Narrative Score 
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Date 



Part 111 Following Directions 

5 each section completed beyond expectations 

4 each sections completed according to directions 

3 most of the sections completed according to directions 

2 some directions weie followed 

1 no directions were followed 



Total social studies score 



Total task score 



Comments: 



Strengths: 



Weaknesses: 
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GRAPHING SKILLS 

by Phyllis Gaskins 



\GK LKVEL E-:;ir!\ and tpper Middle 

Elemental} 
TYPE Performance I'ask 

FOCI'S NCTM Standard #2 

Mathematics as 

rommumcaimii. [n grades K- 

4 siiidcnis should he able to 
relate plnsical materials, 
pictures, and diagrams to 
mathematical ideas. In grade 

5 students should he able to 
use oral, written, pictorial, and 
graphical methods to 
communicate ideas. 

Mathematics 

K.14 Make an object graph using ten or fewer 
objects. 

1 . In Identify row or column containing more or 

tetter objects or pictures. 
2. 1 1 ) Determine and compare numbers represented 

in picture or bar graph, 

* IK Read and construct simple bar or picture 

graphs 

\ 21 Construct a simple bar or picture graph. 

* In Name points as ordered pairs: associate 

ordered pairs with points in a coordinate 

plane. 

(htipfnnv i\ a skill which is related to "real life" in 

the following \\ti\ s; 

/ ilraphs are used in books, newspapers, 
and an i purines to convey information to the 
reader 

2 In business and industry workers max need 
to i rente and interpret graphic displays. 
Graphing skills can be taught in the classroom 
durum science and social studies in collecting and 
i nterpreti n e information . 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

The intent of this assessment is to assess the ability 
of third grade students to create a picture or bar 
graph, This assessment is designed to be used at 
the beginning, middle, and end of the year so p 



progress can be monitored over time, 

X Making instructional decisions 

Based on student performance instructional 
methods and materials max be selected to 
meet the needs of the student (si. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
Since this assessment is intended for use at 
three times during the school year progress 
can be monitored over time. The results 
could be kept as part of the student portfolio. 

X Communicating and using summattve 
evaluation 

Results of the assessment are intended to he 
shared with student, parent and or principal. 

Monitoring student progress externally 

X Validating student achievement 

If this assessment were used by all teachers 
student achievement might be validated. 
X Evaluating programs 

// this assessment were adopted and used 
throughout a district data could be collected 
to assess strengths and weaknesses of this 
portfolio format as a means of assessing and 
adapting curriculum. 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

A rural school of approximately 250 students with 
two classes of each grade level (K-5). 

This assessment was first used in a third 
grade classroom of 23 heterogeneously grouped 
students. Two students were receiving services 
from a learning disabilities specialist. Three 
students were receiving Chapter I supplemental 
reading instruction. Four students were receiving 
services from the "challenge" program for the 
academically gifted. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Having completed a unit of study on weather the 
students will have collected data concerning type 
and amount of precipitation and daily temperature 
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highs and lows. This dita may be collected by the 
students and kept in eaJi student's learning log or 
may be entered on a el ass record chart for all to 
Nee and use depending on student ability level, 
i Variation: li mav be more appropriate at the 
lower grade levels to chart how many sunny, rainy, 
cloudy, snowy . and or windy days in a month or 
two -week period.) 

Students should have prior experience in 
reading and creating picture and bar graphs in a 
large small group setting. 

Students will be given a GRAPHING LOOK- 
FORS assignment-scoresheet which will be used to 
discuss the listed 'look- tors'" and scoring standards. 
This score-sheet will also be used as the teacher 
evaluation form with space for student and parent 
evaluations and or comments. 

Approximate time tor explanation of the 
assignment-scoresheet and work time for each 
student to complete his her graph is 30-00 minutes. 

Since this activity is designed to be 
administered at three different times during the vcar 
assessments become part of each student's portfolio 
of work. Students will be assessed on the \ arums 
graphing skills; especially, creating a picture graph, 
creating a bar graph and creating a line graph tSee 
Graphing Skills Checklist). Other tvpes of data 
may he collected in science and social studies 
classes ;uid be used to teach and or reassess the 
students' graphing skills. 

Materials 

1 Paper lor creating the graph (may be graph 
paper or plain paper depending on student 
preteiencc. > 

2. hcl t pens, crayons, scissors, colored paper, glue, 

etc. 

} Individual or classroom data chants) for students 
lo use in creating the graphs. 
4, GRAPHING LOOK-FORS assignment- 
scoresheet for each student 

LOOk-FORS The student should select 

the tvpe of graph which she he decides is 
appropriate for the given information. It is 
important that the assessor clarify what the student 
is to do without assistance; the amount of assistance 
needed may then become an indicator of the 
student's ahilm to complete the task. 
I . The student is able io select an appropriate graph 



< picture, bar, or line). 

2. The student sets up the graph accurately using the 
necessary components (title, legend, axesi, 

3. The student transfers information to the graph 
correctly . 

4. The student creates a graph which is neat and 
easy to read. 

5. The student makes a wntten.'oral statement 
summarizing the information shown on the graph. 
NOTE: See GRAPHING LOOK-FORS for "kid - 
language: version of the "look-fors". 

RUBRIC 

4= The student's work is beyond expectations by 

degree of complexity, detail and explanation. 
*3 The student created a graph which is accurate 

and easy to read and included a summarizing 

oral written statement. 
2 - The student set up a graph and recorded 

information but the graph is incomplete in 

some way. 

1 = The student attempted to make a graph but did 

not successfully complete any task. 
* Indicates mastery level. 

SCORING 

4= Excellent: 3= Good; 2= Okay: 
I - Needs Improvement; 

Taking notes while students are working enables 
the assessor to make clarifying written narratives 
concerning student work habits and progress which 
are useful when conferencing with the student or 
parent concerning each student's performance. 

RECORD-KEEPING 

The graph or a photo of the graph and the 
GRAPHING LOOK-FORS assignment-scoresheet 
will be kept in the student's portfolio, Student 
work will become part of their showcase portfolios 
as skills are mastered. This portfolio of work can 
be passed to next year's teacher and/or returned to 
the student. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

In my classroom a "Weekly Note" goes home to 
the parents each Friday explaining the plans for the 
upcoming week. At the beginning of a unit of 
study parents are invited lo share a skill or interest 
related to the theme. For example a parent may 
come or arrange for a friend to come to the class to 
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share his her expertise with weather or graphs. 

The completed graph and the GRAPHING 
LOOK FOR S assignmcni-scoresheet will also be 
sent home so that the parents may give oral and or 
written feedback to their child or to me 
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GRAPHING LOOK-FORS 



Student Evaluation 



1 . I used a 



graph. 



2 , I set up my graph correctly with a title Yes No 

legend Yes No 

axes -Yes No 



3. I put the information on the graph correctly 

yes almost no 



4. My graph is neat and easy to read- 



Yes Sort of No 



5. I have made a statement telling what the graph shows — Yes No 



Teacher Evaluation 
Circle 
4 = 



1 = 



The student created a graph which is accurate, easy to read, and included a 
summarizing oral/ written statement. 

The student created a graph which is accurate and easy to read. 
The student set up a graph and recorded information but the graph is 
incomplete in some way. 

The student attempted to make a graph but did not successfully complete the 

task. 



Teachers Comments: 



Parents Comments: 
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KIDS LIST 
OF 

GRAPHING LOOK-FORS 

TITLE 
KEY 

NUMBER OF 

CHOICES 

LABELING 

NEATNESS 
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CLASS RI-CORI) 
OF 

GRAPHING SKILLS 

RUBRIC 

-i = The MUiIcm . teaied .1 Ji.ipli AliKh ^ auuraie. ea^\ h> read jiiJ included .1 ^uiiiin.11 i/inc «mjI wrnicii Matemeiu 
3 - The ^ludciu Scaled a giaph uiiu.li i> aweuruk* «ind eas\ h> read 

2 = riic ^tudciii *ei up .1 L'Mph and icwHidcd iiilornution hui the u'rapli is incomplete t:i M»me uj\ 
i = The Mudent attempted i«» make .1 iiiaph hui did nut sueietNtull} uwnplete the laA 

Si\ week period 



Name 


Dale- 


Date 


Date 
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APPLES FROM TREK TO TABLE 

by Peggy Simpson 



,\<;F LKVKL Earh Elementary 

TYPK Performance I*ask 

FOCI'S Social Studies as production. 

distribution, and consumption 

Social Studies 

2.7 Students will describe how people are 
dependent upon each other for goods and 
services. (Students will recognize a producer 
o! goods t 

Science 

2 5 The student will make inferences after 

observation ot an object or event. 
Mathematics 

2.14 The student will compare the weight of two 

obiects using a balance scale. 
Language Arts 

2.13 The student will share persona! experiences 
and feelings in writing. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

Pus assessment Mill show w huh areas ot 
apple production children are uncertain about 
and uhnh areas of instruction need to he 
ail justed. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
This assessment can he used to determine how 
well individual students understand the 
concepts heitiM taught. 

X C ommunicating and using summame 
evaluation 

The ilu\klist from this assessment can he used 
tn wort knowledge gained hx mdiudual 
students with and without assistance. 

Monitoring student progress external!) 

V alidating student achievement 

l-.valuaiing programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

This assessment was used as part ot an Apple 
I'mt designed lor a second grade class at Pleasant 



\,»lie\ llcmcm.m School in Rockingham County 
\!ihoiuh we are aiiualh in the city limits ot 
Harrisonburg, we are surrounded by a \anei\ of 
laruis ,md apple orchards. Our school has 4X0 - 
students in pre school through fifth grade. M> 
tcl!' contained second grade class has IS 
hcicrogcncously grouped students including two 
receding hSL (Spanish) sen ices and six in the 
Chapter I program. The students are seated at 
individual desks arranged in small groups which 
can be easilv regrouped into many lontiguraitons 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

During this unit, the students discussed how 
the area's geography and climate is ideal for 
grow ing apples. They discussed how the apple 
industry affects our local economy. At a local 
apple orchard they observed apples being grown 
and talked with workers as they picked, sorted and 
packed apples for sale. The students also went to a 
local grocery store to observe what happened to the 
apples once they left the orchard. They observed 
and talked with workers unloading, handling, 
stocking shelves and preparing foods with apples 
and their products. The role of each worker was 
discussed and charted. The students purchased 
apple products and ingredients to prepare apple 
recipes mt ine classroom. After sampling these, 
they graphed the results of a taste test. 

Different types of appies were examined and 
compared. Other activities included weighing and 
measuring, cutting apples into fractions, counting 
seeds, apple stamping art. dehydrating apples, 
keeping a journal of apple related activities, reading 
a variety of fiction and non-fiction books about 
apples and compiling a class apple recipe book. 

After completing these activities, a variety ot 
Hawed apples and products would be placed on a 
table at the back of the room. Each child would be 
called back, one at a time to examine the items. 
The student would be asked to describe the 
following about each item: 

What might have happened to this item. 1 
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How might it have happened* 

Who might have done it.' 

What could have been done different]) 1 
The number of student responses alone with 
comments would be recorded out the assessment 
checklist 

Materials 

Assessment checklist (see attached) 
Detective apple products including an apple 
with an insect hole, an unpolished apple, a 
bag of unsorted [different colors) apples, an 
unlabeled can. a burnt apple pie. and a 
damaged can of applesauce 

Fur Learners 

The teacher will give the following instructions to 
the students before call mi: them back lor the 
assessment : 

'When you come back to the tabic. \ou will 
see si\ items. 1 want you to look at each item and 
decide what is wrong with it. I will ask you to tell 
me what might have happened to cause it. how it 
might have happened, who might have done it. and 
what could have been done differently. 1 want you 
to try to come up with two or three different thinn 
that might ha\e happened for each item. You will 
be gixen you own 'Look-For' paper to help vou 
remember what I'm asking you to do." 

LOOK-FORS: 

1. I know what might have happened to each 
apple or product. 

2. I know how it might have happened 

3. I know who might have done it 

4. I know what could have been done 
differently 

5. I told all the reasons I could think ot 
RIBRIC 

5= The student accurately described with detail 
each defect and the relationship between the 
product, the worker, anil what might ha\e 
been done in 1 or 3 diflercnt ways lor all 
items. 

4= The student accurately described with detail 
each defect and the relationship between the 
product, the worker and what might have 
been done in 2 or 3 different ways for at 
least 4 items. 



3= The student accurate!) described each defect 
and the relationship between the product, the 
worker and what might ha\e been clone in 
more than 1 vvav for at least 3 items. 

2 = The student accurately described the defect 
and the relationship between the product, the 
worker and what might have happened for at 
least 4 items. 

1 = The student was unable to describe the detects 
or could not make the relationships between 
the product, the worker, and what might have 
been done. 

SCORING 

Student responses would be examined to determine 
if there was a correct relationship between the 
damaged good and the worker's responsibility. 
Seores would be given based upon the number and 
complexity of the responses with and without 
additional prompting. Additional prompting might 
include asking the student for more than one reason 
or to give more details about the response. A " 
beside the response will indicate where prompting 
was used. 

RECORDKEEPING 

fiach child's number of correct responses and 
scores will be written on the assessment checklist. 
The checklist may be kept in a folder along with 
other assessments. 

PVRENT INVOLVEMENT 

•\ letter was sent home at the beginning of the 
Apple t "nil explaining what activities the children 
would be involved in. They were also informed 
about what 1 would be assessing the students on. 
The checklist may be used during parenr 
conferences to show the child's understanding of 
the concepts. Parents were involved in cooking 
experiences, as field trip chaperons, and by sending 
in apple recipes. A parental evaluation form may 
. 'so he sent home. It might include questions such 
as 

What did your child learn about apples? 
What did you observe about your child's 
learning.' Strengths.' Areas of concern.' Are 
there any suggestions about this unit.' Do you 
think these activities and assessment were 
important.' 
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Name. 



Date 

ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 

Record (he number ot correct responses given for each item with without assistance. Space has been 
provided to record children's responses tor each item. Put a x where assistance was needed. 



Defect 


What 

might have 
happened 
to this 
item? 


How might 
it have 
happened" 7 


Who might 
have done 
it? 


What could 
have been 
done 

differently? 


Apple with insect 
hole 










Unpolished apple 










Can with no label 
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Bag of unsorted 
apples 






i 




Burnt apple pie 










Dented can 










without assistance 


He 


with assistance 



Score 
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APPLES FROM TREE TO TABLEr 
LOOK FORS 

I know what might have happened to each apple or product. 
I know how it might have happened. 



I know who might have done it. 



I know what could have been done differently. 



1 told all the reasons I could think of (2 or 3 for each item). 
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EARTH CARE ASSESSMENT PROJECT 

by Marie Graham 



AGE LEVEL Earl> to Upper Elemental 

TYPE Project 

FOCI'S Social Studies xs People. 

Places. En\ ironment 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 
X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
X Communicating and using siimmative 
evaluation 

Monitoring student progress external \\ 

Validating* student achievement 

F\aluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETTING 

This assessment was used with a group of twenty- 
one heterogeneously grouped third graders. 
Included in the group are two challenge (gifted) 
students, three remedial reading students, and one 
student who has been identified learning disabled. 

The third grade is one of 17 classes in a rural 
school of about 250 students grades kindergarten 
through five. There are two special classes - an 
autistic and an emotionally disturbed. Both of these 
classes are mainstreamed into the regular 
classrooms. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Eor Teachers 

Following a unit on rec\ cling, this assessment tool 
is used to monitor student's learning, to determine 
how well the} ha\e internalized the concepts of the 
importance of conser\ anon in the classroom 

Parts of the assessment tool is jNo to be 
placed in student's portfolio to be used to 
communicate to patents the pi ogress the Mudent is 
making m the school Netting 

Students collect then school garbage lor a 
week tiarlugc includes .inwlunu the\ normalK 
throw aw as at school, milk canons, notebook 
paper, paper towels, tissues i the end of the 
week si i idem s weigh and record the weight ot their 



trash. I hey determine how much trash all groups 
in the classroom made. 

At the end of the unit on conservation, the 
students again collect their classroom garbage for a 
week. Tins lime they are using recycling plans that 
the\ made for themselves during the study. They 
again weigh their garbage at the end of the week 
and students are assessed on how well they follow 
the guidelines of classroom conservation and 
whether they can identify, from a group of objects, 
those that are environmentally friendly. 

Stations are set up around the classroom. 
Each station includes items form which students 
choose those that are recyclable, nonrecyclable but 
biodegradable, or items that show source reduction. 
As they move form one station to the next, each 
student records choices and reasons for their 
choices. 

The students make, and are expected to use. 
rec\cling bins. They also decide on some source 
reduction practices and on some nonbiodegradables 
that should be avoided if possible. 

During the last week of the unit students 
record some of their cons ervat ion practices in the 
classroom, 

Materials 

Stations 

These stations arc set up in different areas of the 
classroom. Each station contains three items that 
students rate according to how environmentally 
friendly the items are. 

1 . Source reduction stations 

Students rate the items in the following stations 
according to how well they contribute to source 
reduction. 



Station 1 

A. plastic bottle B. glass bottle 
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C paper bag 



5. I rcc\cle in the classroom. 



Station 2 

A. pLiNiit sandwich bo\B plastic s.tndwith bail 
C. paper bag 

Stanon j 

A. school notebook paper • w ruing un one half one 
side 

B. school notebook paper - writing on all of one 
side 

(\ school notebook paper writing on both sides 



SCORING 

See attached check sheet 

RECORDKEEPING 

See attached 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

See attached parent evaluation 



2. Recycling Stations 

Students rate the items m the following stations 
according to how well the items reevcie. 



Su -on 4 

A. glass mice bottieB. cardboard juice carton 
C. fro/en juice can 



Station 5 

A. newspapers B. magazines 
C. paper towels 



Station h 

A. metal cans B. plastic pots of food 
(.'. frozen cardboard boxed food 



3. Composting stations 
Station 

A. st\rofoam B. balloon 

C. newspaper 

Slat ion S 

A. banana peel B. aluminum toil 
('. plastic shopping bag 

Station l > 

A. plastic toy B. a flower 

(' cereal bo\ 



lOOk-lORS 

I. I choose things that can be reaclcd. 
2 I choose things that are biodegradable. 
V I choose things that show "source reduction ". 
4. I make choices that lead to source reduction. 
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STUDENT RECORD SHEET 

rhrJ ; l t"n emS t USe i HiS SheCt ? rCC ° rd Ch ° ice th3t are made at ««* of the stations. The students will find 

«u l ^f'2 M choose lhe one thal answcrs thL ' question at that m - ' Th " 

1. Which of the three items below are recyclable in our community? 

2. Which of the three items helow can not be recycled but is biodegradable in a landfill. 

3. which of the three items below contribute to source reduction? 



Item 


A. 


B. 


C 


Fixplanation 


Source reduction 










Station 1 










Station 2 










Station 3 










Reeve 1 in a 










Station 4 










Station 5 










Station 6 










Composting 










Station 7 










Station 8 










Station l ) 
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Student 


Identities 

Item* 
Thai Are 
Rec\eiahie 


Identities 
Items Thai 
Show Source 
Reduction 


Identities 
Items That Are 
Biodegradable 


Ree\c!es 
In The 
Classroom 


Follows 
Appropriate 

Source 
Reduction 


TOTAL 























































































Gradinu: 

Outstanding 18-20 points 

Satisfactory 15-17 points 

Satisfactory 12-14 points 

Needs Improvement l >- 1 1 points 

Unsatisfactory 0-8 points 

Scoring Standards for Stations: 



4. Student rates the items and includes reasons for his choices. 

3. Student rates the items independently. 

2. Student rates the items with teacher assistance. 

1. Student fails to properly rate any of the environmentally friendly items. 



Scoring Standards for Personal Practice: 



4. Recycles and follows source reduction practices all of the time. 

3. Recycles and follows source reduction practices most of the time. 

2. Recycles and follows source reduction practices part of the time. 

1. Does not recycle or follow source reduction practice. 
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STUDENT FORM FOR PERSONAL PRACTICE 



Use of plastic sandwich holder in place of disposable sandwich bays. 
Explain. 



Use of handkerchief rather than tissues. 
Explain. 



Use of both sides of notebook paper. 
Explain. 



Encouraged parents to use the cloth shopping bag that we made for them. 
Explain. 



Use of one-foot paper toweling for drying hands. 
Explain. 



Use of scrap box for left over art supplies. 
Explain. 



Other. 



:RiC 
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SLI.l- kYAUA TION 



Students will do a self-evaluation ol the prelect b\ answering the following questions: 



1. What are the three most important things you learned from this unit? 



How successful do \ou think the activities were in helping you and your group see the importance of 
recycling.' 



3. How ha\e you and your group's habits changed during tins study? 



4. What kinds of things can you do to encourage others to recycle also 7 



5. Can you think of other recycling projects that you would like to do on your own? 
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PARENT EVALUATION 



Would vou please respond to the following questions pertaining to the recycling activities that we have been 
doing in our classroom for the past two weeks? 

1. Has your child discussed our recycling unit with you? 

If so in what way? 



How would you describe your child's attitude toward this unit? 



3. Have an\ of your child's recycling habits changed since this unit began? How have they 



5. I would like to have any other comments that \ou would like to make about the unit - any suggestions 
for improving the unit or any changes that you think should be made. 



changed? 



4. 



Have the family 's recycling habits changed? 



II so how? 
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POWHATAN INDIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND ARTIFACT 

by Betsy Blanks 



Mil. I.E\EI. I'ppcr blementarv 

I VPF Project 

FOCI'S Social Slmiics as people. 

places and en\ lornmenis 

Science 

4. 2 Observe an object or event and make several 
inferences regarding the idenntv of the obicu 
or possible reasons lor the e\ent 

4.5 I "so collected data to make inlcrences or 
predictions. 

4.1ft Know that plants and annuals ot the same 
species are alike in maior wass nut \arv 
enough to he individuals. 

Lamiuanc Arts 

4.1 Participate effectively in informal classroom 
discussions. 

4.2 Demonstrate effective listening skills. 

4." Review and evaluate new concepts and ideas 
obtained from texts and apply this information 
in other situations. 

4 10 l\e the writing process to develop 
paragraphs. 

1 1 1 Revise writing lo form compound sentences 

when appropriate. 
4 12 I dit and proofread written work. 
I 1 * \ arv written and oral communications 

aLCordmg to purpose and audience. 
Soii al Studies 

I 1 1 Describe the culture and com n but ions ot 
Native Americans and their contributions to 
huropean settlers. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

Making instructional decisions 

X Monitoring student progress in (he classroom 
Teachers can use this assessment to monitor 
students' progress in communications skills. 
The teacher uses the data from this assessment 
to determine if a student understands and 
appreciates differing cultures. Data ma\' also 
he used to determine the growth in students 
ahilitx to communicate where the narrative 
tna\ he placed in student 's w nting portfolio. 



\ Communicating and using summativc 

ev .dilation 

Ihe assessment tna\ also be used as a 
culminating acti\it\ following any subject area 
where the student is asked to switch places 
with objects, characters, people, etc. 

Monitoring student progress extemalh 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

settim; 

This assessment was used in a fourth grade 
classroom of 21 hetcrogeneously grouped students. 
One student spoke English as a second language. 
Three students receive learning disability sen- ices 
from a resource teacher. Eight students are 
enrolled m the school's Chapter I reading program. 
The students are assisted for a total of two hours 
each dav from the resource teacher in the areas of 
Math and Reading. Central Elementary School is 
a V5 school w ith an enrollment of approximately 
5 "5 students. The school is located in Palmyra, 
Virginia. 

ADMINISTRATION 

For Teachers 

I'sing picture analysis, the students analyzed the 
life of the Powhatan Indians. The students 
observed what was in the pictures, drew 
hvpothesis. and came to a conclusion as to how the 
Powhatan Indians lived. We held discussions about 
Powhatan Indian life, and viewed videos produced 
by the Jamestown - Yorktown Foundation. 
Approximate teaching lime for this series of lessons 
were 1 - 2 weeks for 30 -45 minutes each day. 

At the conclusion of instruction, students 
wrote a 1 -2 page autobiography, produced an 
audio tape a narrative, or a video tape of 
themselves as a Powhatan Indian boy or girl. They 
were to start with themselves at their present age 
and continued their talc to adulthood. Along with 
thetr autobiography, they made an artifact they 
would have used as a Powhatan boy or girl. The 
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students wrote a briel description ol' ihc artitaei and 
its uses Students had a week to complete this 
assignment 

Materials 

* Pietmes ol the Powhatan Indians 

" I ['apparencies made of the Powhatan Indian 
pictures 

* Hand-outs on how to make Indian pottery, masks, 
instruments, etc. 

" Hand -out listing the look -tors tor the assignment 
" Overhead projector 

* Video projector 

" Video: Three Ships, Three Stories 
For Learners 

I.OOK-KORS 

Autobiography 

an autobiography telling of their life as a 

Powhatan Indian beginning from their childgood 
and ending w ith their adult life. 

explain the duties and responsibilities you had 

in the Powhatan tribe and explain how \ou learned 
the skills needed to do you duties. 

lell of the language spoken by the Powhatan 

Indians. 

tell of the food you ate and the clothes you 

wore and how \hou got your food and made your 
clothes. 

tell of the type of shelter you lived in and what 

it was made of. 

an Indian name for \ourself and for any other 

person vou mention in \our autobiography. 
an\ other interesting information. 

•\ rut act 

is an artifact that \ou would have used being a 

ho) or a girl . 

is an artifact of the Eastern Woodland Indians. 

handiwork seems to have been mainly done by 

the student 

Artifact description 

the name ol the artifact. 

lell how ihe Powhatan Indians would ha^e 

made it. 

lell how the artifact * ■ «1 have been used. 



Rl BRIC AND SCORING 

Al TOBIOGRAPHY SCORING Rl BRIC 

4 = Student met all criteria in the look tors in all 

three sections of the assignment 
3 ~ Student meets ail except 1 2 items of the 

criteria written in the look-tors 
2= Student does not address V4 items ot the 

criteria written in the look-fors 

1 = Student completed the assignment, but did not 

address the criteria in the look -tors. 
ARTIFACT SCORING RUBRIC 
4= Student met all criteria in the look-tors. 
3 = Student met all criteria except for one item ot 

the criteria written in the look-fors. 

2 = Student met only one item of the criteria 

written in the look-fors. 

1 = Student's artifact is not gender appropriate or 

appropriate for the Powhatan tribe. 
ARTIFACT DESCRIPTION SCORING Rl BRiC 
4- Student met all criteria in the look-tors. 

3 = Student met all criteria except for one item ot 

the criteria unlten in the look-tors. 

2 = Student met onl\ one item of the criteria 

written in the look-fors. 
I = Student gi\es false information in all of the 
criteria written in the look-fors. 

RECORD-KKENM; 

See attached 
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Name 



Dale 



POWHATAN INDIAN Al TOBKXiKAPUY AND MUIIWCT C'lIE-.CK 
Autobiography 

autobiography is written beginning as a child and ending as an adull. 

shows use of imagination. 

Indian names were used when speaking ot tli em selves or others. 

describes their duties and responsibilities as a bo\ or a girl. 

explains how ihey learned their skills to do the dudes and perform their responsibilities to the tribe. 

inent.nns the Algonquian language as their spoken language. 

tells what kind of food their tribe ate. 

explains how the tribe got their food 

tells what their clothing is made ot. 

explains how their clothing was made. 

describes the kind of house their famih li\ed in. 

explains how the house was built. 

additional information. 

Artifact 

is an artifact that sou would ha\c used it \ou were a Powhatan Indian 

student made. 

would have been used b\ the Powhatan Indians 

Artifact Description 
name of the artifact. 

how the Powhatan Indians would ha\e made the arnl.Ki 

explanation of how the artifact was used. 
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TIDEWATER REGION AND CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS 

by Betsy Blanks 



A<;E l.KYKL I npcr Elementary 
TYPK Open Ended question 

FOCUS Social Studies as people. 

places and Enviornments 

Social Studies 

4.2 Students will locate and identity Virginia, its 
bordering states, and us major land and water 
tenures. 

4.d Students will identity and locate Virginia's 
natural resources, maior crops, products, and 
industries and determine their role in the 
agricultural and industrial growth of the state. 

Language Arts 

4.1 Students will participate effectively in 

informal classroom discussion. 
4 13 Students will vary written and oral 

communication according to audience. 

VSSKSSMKNT PURPOSE 

Making instructional decisions 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
X Communicating and using sum mam e 

evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

l'\ .limiting programs 

Addressing Accountability 

SETT1SO 

Central L!enicntar\ School is located m Fluvanna 
Count} . a rural community east of Charlottesville. 
Virginia. The school enrolls approximately 575 - 
MK) students housed in 25 regular classrooms. The 
school employs teacher's aides for the severe and 
profound handicapped classroom and for the 
library . Central also has a full-time guidance 
counselor, and part-time speech therapist, 
occupational therapist, nurse, art teacher, and 
^psychologist. Parent volunteers and Project YES 
students from the high school assist in the 
classroom. In the |<W-94 school year teachers are 
involved in learning a new math series, beginning a 
loreign language program, and taking part in a 



Science Social Studies Challenge program. Y.iung 
Authors and fOPS math are also a part ol a 
teacher's weekly schedule. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

This assessment takes place at the end of a unit on 
V irginia's Tidewater region. During the course of 
the unit, students have researched and presented 
information relating to the agricultural and 
industrial growth in this region. After becoming 
familiar with Virginia's Tidewater region, students 
brought in newspaper articles from the area. 
Students and the teacher engaged in discussions of 
the news and its effect on people who live in the 
region. This year's current events included: the 
demise of oysters and oth^seafood in the 
Chesapeake Bay and Virginia's major rivers; the 
effects of taxes and inflation; military cutbacks; the 
summer's drought: and the possible threat of the 
pmebark beetle infiltrating our pine tree forests. 

During class discussions, the teacher listed the 
topic (example: drought) on chart paper. Students 
responded to the topic by listing its possible effects. 
At the end of the week, the students were given a 
study guide, including ideas and topics to be 
familiar with and a sample study question. 

This assessment is an open-ended question. 
Before beginning, the teacher reads the question 
aloud and clarifies by answering questions. The 
leacher encouraged students to write out and 'or 
draw pictures and label their responses. 
TIDEWATER REGION STUDY PROMPTS 

1. The student thinks about how each topic of 
study: geography, resources, agriculture, 
points of interest, and business and industn 
allow people to have jobs in this region of 
Virginia. 

2. The student thinks about how each topic 
relates to the other. 

3. The student thinks about how current ewnis 
may influence life in the Tidewater. 
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1 IDLW Al'LR STL'DY QUESTIONS 

! How will pollution in the Chesapeake Ba\ . 
Mils pasi summer's drought, (he threat ol the 
pmebark beetle, the decrease m our military 
forces and the increase in gas prices effect the 
l^ropic who h\e and work in Virginia's 
Tidewater region* 

2 Imagine that sour famili owns ojid operates a 
local restaurant on a popular river in 

\ irginia's Tidewater region. Much of the 
tood that is ser\ed in your tamth 's restaurant 
is locally grown, raised and eaud'.t How 
will the recent turn ot evenis ,ti the area 
inlluence >our family's restaurant business 
and your family's wa> ol hie.' 
riDHWATER REGION PROMPT Ql 1ST ION 
I. Your family owns and operates a grocer} 
s[.»rc in Virginia's Tidewater region. Your 
store specializes in locally grown t'ruiN and 
vegetables, meats, and seafood. Your store is 
located near a military base. Three miles to 
your east is a river which enters the 
Chesapeake Bay. Many fisherman and their 
lamilies Ii\e along this river. Five miles to 
your west are several farms who send you a 
part o r their produce. Your family's grocery 
store also services mam tourists that visit the 
area during the year. How are the recent turn 
nl events in your area going to influence our 
Kami!* 's business and vour t'amilv 



expectations 

Sludeiil covers all items covered in the look- 
tors 

Student covered only 4 ot the 5 items 
mentioned in the look-fors. 
Student covered only 2-3 items mentioned in 
the look-fors. 

Student demonstrated no comprehension. 



Materials 

• newspaper articles 

• map ol Virginia 

• chart paper 

• markers 

1 (X)k-IORS 

1 (old ahout one or more current event. 
I mid what caused the current event to 
happen. 

1 tied in how the current event impacts our 
natural resources, business, and industry. 
I told how current events impacted my family 
business. 

1 -old how current events impacted the way 
my lamily lives. 

SC'OKINIi 

5 -- All look- Tors are meet and exceeded 
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Student Learning Objective 



Sti dest Xames 


Relates 

business and 
industry 


Causes of 
current Event 


Discos Current 


Relates 

family 

business 


Relates 

Limily 

life 
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JASON V PROJECT 

by Jane Daniel 



AGE LEVEL I'ppcr Elementary 
TYPE Project 
FOCUS Social Studies as people places 

and environments 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

Making instructional decisions 

Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

_X Communicating and using summative 

evaluation 

Monitoring student progress externally 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

Addressing Accountability 

ADMINISTRATION 
Fur Teachers 

Alter studying JASON V Project, reading related 
materials and watching various \ideos about 
tropical rain forests and barrier reels the follow ing 
assignment is given: 

The Belizian Board of Tourism has hired \ou 
to design and produce a tri-fold brochure on the 
Rain Forest or the Barrier Reef at South Water 
Caw to attract more visitors to the area. You will 
use \t)ur knowledge of a tropical rain forest or a 
coral reef and its inhabitants to design Belize 's 
hroi hure. 

The brochure must be m color on a in -folded 
sheet ot II " \ /""' paper. It should include 
pu hires of the area and or plants , insects, animals 
or other organisms found in the rain forest area or 
the Barrier Reef (hand drawn, cut from maps, 
computer generated, etc.). Tliere must be a caption 
written for each picture and a paragraph to entice 
m ewers. 

Quotes from videotapes, class discussion or 
resean h materials should be included. 

)ou hi// make an oral presentation m addition 
to preparing wur brochure. 

Materials 

11" \ P" paper 

markers, crayons, pencils, etc. for construction 



reference materials 

videos- shown in class <or check out) on Belize 
coral barrier reefs and rain forests. 

RUBRIC 

FOR AN ORAL PRESENTATION 
S: The presentation is eloquent. The speaker 
shows a Hair for communicating with the 
audience. Humor and creativity are clearlv 
present . The speaker seems confident and ai 
ease. 

T: The presenter speaks in a clear voice which 
can be heard by all. The speaker shows 
interest and enthusiasm. The rate of speech is 
appropriate. The speaker makes eye contact 
with everyone in the class. The speaker has 
no nervous habits which distract the listeners. 
The speaker is appropriately dressed and has 
excellent grooming and posture. Body 
movements add to the presentation. The 
presentation is organized with a beginning, a 
body of information, and a conclusion. There 
is a strong organizing theme to the 
presentation. There are clear main ideas with 
transitions between them. The details 
and examples used make the main ideas 
meaningful to the audience. Information is 
complete and accurate. It is clear that the 
student understands the core curriculum 
related to this project. Visual aids are used to 
make the presentation more interesting and 
meaningful. The visual aids are well done 
and can be seen by everyone in the class. 
The speaker allows time for the audience to 
think. The speaker involves the audience in 
some active way in the presentation. The 
presentation is the appropriate length. 

U: The presentation is generally as good as one 
receiving a rating of T. There are one or two 
elements of the presentation which arc less 
polished. 

V: The presentation is generally similar to one 
receiving a rating of W, hut there are one or 
two elements which arc relatively well done. 
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W: The presenter is difficult to hear. The rate of 
speaking is too fast or too slow The speaker 
Joes not show much interest and or 
enthusiasm in the topic. It may sound like the 
speaker is reading! the presentation. Eye 
LiMiUct is made with onh some of the 
audience. The speaker may have nerums 
habits which distract from the presentation. 
The presentation itself shows little 
organization. The presentation rambles or it 
may seem like a list ot I.Ms. Details and 
examples are lacking or not well chosen for 
the topic and audience Some mtormation 
may be incomplete or inaccurate It is not 
clear that the student understands the core 
curriculum related to this project Visual aids 
are not well done and can not be seen h\ 
everyone in the class The speaker does not 
involve the audience actively m the 
presentation. The presentation is not of the 
appropriate length. 

X. The presentation :s very poorly done. 

R1 BRIC FOR A BOOKLET OR PAMPHLET 

S: This work goes beyond the rating of T. It is 
especially eloquent. 

T: Overall, this work is excellent. It 

accomplishes its purpose and communicates 
well with the intended audience. There is a 
clear, focused theme for each of its 
components. The supporting derails enhance 
the quality of the main ideas and they are 
woven into the work and do not seem "stuck 
on" of list -like. Accurate and appropriate 
information from a variety of sources is used 
in the proper quantity and in the proper 
locations. It is clear that the student 
understands the core curriculum related to this 
protect. The sources arc properly referenced. 
1 lie author's own thinking is clearly evident. 
Diagrams, pictures, and other graphics are of 
high technical quality, making the text more 
clear and interesting. The proper format is 
used throughout. There are very few. if any, 
mechanical errors, none of which interfere 
with the meaning. The work is very neat and 
presentable. 

I' This work is generally as good as that 

receiving a rating of T. but it is uneven with 
some relatively less-developed areas. 



V: This work is generally similar to that 

receiving a rating of VV, but it has one or two 
areas which are relatively better developed 

W This work is weak. It does not accomplish its 
purpose well nor does it communicate 
effectively with the intended audience. The 
theme for the entire piece is not clear. The 
components do not support the theme well. 
The entire piece is not well organized, the 
components seem "stuck on" or list-like. 
Supporting details are lacking and, or 
inaccurate. It is not clear that the student 
understands the core curriculum related to this 
project. Sources are not well referenced. 
The authors own thinking is not evident. 
Diagrams, pictures, or other graphics are of 
poor technical quality and do not add much 
clarity or interest. The proper format is not 
used. The work contains errors which 
interfere with the meaning. The work ls not 
neai and presentable. 

X: This work is extremely weak in most or all 
areas. 

SCORING 

Students present to the class for peer and teacher 
assessment using the attached checklists A total 
point number is agreed to the project. Not all of 
the checklist items are used each time. 
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\ SAMPI.K CLASSROOM \SSESS.MENT LIST FOR \N ORAL PRESENTATION 

ELEMENT ASSESSMENT 

POINTS 
Possible Earned 

1 . The speaker can he heard h\ e\er\one in the audience 

2. The speaker shows interest and enthusiasm 

3. The rate ot' speaking is appropriate. 

4. The speaker makes eye contact with individuals throughout the audience. 

5. Body movements add to the presentation 

6. The speaker is dressed appropriately, lias excellent grooming, and excellent posture, 

7. The presentation is organized with a heuuminu. hod> ol information, and conclusion. 

8. There is j clear locus to the presentation and the locus is not lost. 

9. The main ideas support the locus and there are clear transit ion between main ideas. 

10. Appropriate support and elaboration are given to the mam ideas. 

11. It is clear that the speaker knows his her subject. 

12. Visual aids are well done, can be seen b> all. and add to the presentation. 

13. The speaker allows time tor the audience to think. 

14. The speaker actively unoUes his her audience 

15. The presentation is the appropriate length. 

lft. The presentation communicates cttccit\el\ with the intended audience. 

I?. The presentation is creative and interesting 

Total 
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SAMPLE CLASSROOM \SSl SSMKNT LIST FOR A BOOKLET OR PAMPHLET 



ELEMENT 

I, There is a clear [heme throughout ihe booklet or pamphlet. 
1 Chapters 01 sections .ire imimiu/i'iI lo suppoit the theme. 

3 ( h.ipters nr sections have lIimi in. mi ideas 

4. Mam ulcus are supported with appiopnatc miormation. 

5. It is clear that the student (hotouuliK understand the core concepts relevant to 
this assignment. 

6. The student s own thinking is cleark e\ident. 

7. Information sources are proper's referenced. 

S. Diagrams, pictures, and other graphics are of high technical qua!it\ and add 
to the o\er-all effect iveness of the booklet or pamphlet. 

*). The proper format is followed. 

It). Writing mechanics are of high quality. 

I I. The work is \er> neat and presentable. 

12 The work communicates well with the intended audience 
I . v The work is creative and interest ine 



ASSESSMENT 
POINTS 

Possible Earned 



Total 
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COOPERATIVE LEARNING GROUPS 

by Joan Hutchens 



AGE LEVEL Earlv and Upper Elementary 
TYPE Checklist 
FOCUS Social Studies as social, 

individual development. 

Social Studies 

2.1 Help make classroom rules. 

2.2 Tell how and why rules protect rights and 
property. 

Science 

2.1 Share responsibilities and tasks, and use 

materials in a sate manner. 
Lamina a: Arts 

2.3 Communicate ideas, concepts, and feelings 
through creative dramatics. 

Art 

2 4 Work cooperatively in art group activities. 
Phv steal education 

2.7 Discover various ways to move and object 
with a partner in groups of three for four. 

2.24 Work without teacher assistance in a small 
group. 

I'se of iOoperati\e learning groups within the class 
in order to : 

1. facilitate classroom organization. 

2. hehauor control in the hands of the students 
'use (tf peer com roll. 

J dewlap effective communication skills. 

4. de\elop appropriate and effective cooperatne 
skills. 

5. fat dilate etfecine learning of content in the 
( Ithsroom. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

Making instructional decisions 

_X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

Communicating and using summative 

evaluation 

Monitoring student progress external I \ 

_X Validating student achievement 

Lvaluatmg programs 

Addressing Accountability 



SETTING 

Our school is a rural elementary school for grades 
K - 5. There are approximately 700 students. The 
school has six grade level teams who plan and 
teach together. However, each teacher is 
responsible for one class of approximately 22 
students. The teams consist of five teachers, one 
instructional aide, and. in K-2, a reading specialist. 
We have a principal and an assistant principal. The 
school was changed from open space to closed 
classrooms in (he past three years. There are other 
support personnel • music. PK, special education, 
librarian, challenge teacher (gifted), and guidance. 
The school has an active PTA. an organized parent 
volunteer program, and a pilot four year-old 
program and a preschool class for children with 
special needs. This is a class of twenty-one second 
grade students, including eight identified Chapter I 
reading students, one identified as learning 
disabled, and one identified as developmentally 
delayed. One child also receives speech therapy. 
The class functions as a closed classroom with one 
teacher. The teacher is pursuing a masters degree 
in reading from JMU and is implementing 
Language Arts assessment, whole language 
methods, holistic teaching, and developmental 
learning. -Teaching includes the use of integrated 
subject-content material, trade books, hands-on 
techniques, and developmental learning strategies. 
However, what has worked for the teacher and the 
children over the past twenty-three years of 
teaching is also respected. 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers: 

The class is divided into five groups with four 
members in each group (the self-contained LD child 
is not a member of the groups since the child is not 
m the classroom except for roll call). The groups 
are formed by the teacher after observing 
personalities and academic achievement. Each 
group is made of a heterogeneous set of students - 
at least on high achiever, one average, and no 
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more than two slower or underchhtevers. Groups 
arc chanced even ss\ week period. It may he a 
special experience to allow the children m form 
their own groupings later in the >ear and or the 
teacher torni grouping based on .1 an en 
sociogram. 

Individual responsihtlities are explained and posted: 

• Go -getter gets materials, hooks, supplies 

as needed h> the group. 

• Librarian keeps records of work 

completed hy indiv iduals as 
well as the group. 

• K ea » rd K ee pe r ch eck s o f f h 0 me war k 

returned, notes returned, etc. 

• Clean up Manager keeps the group area 

clean and makes sure supplies 

are kept in order 
The groupings are explained, the responsibilities 
are assigned (posted in a class chart), and the look 
!'ors are explained and posted tor the class in child 
frtcndh language. The children are encouraged to 
help determine the look tors in order to feel real 
ownership in the process. Several small academic 
tasks are given to the groups so that the teacher can 
onsen e it* the members understand their individual 
rule in the group as well as the function of the 
group before a formal assessment is undertaken. 

Sample Academic Activities Involving Groups 

Mathematics 
Concepts- Family problems in basic 

addition and subtraction for 0- 
10. After the concept of 
family problems is 
demonstrated in a lesson, each 
group is given a numeral and 
is asked to discover all the 
number sentences one may find 
using the numeral. Each 
group is also given the number 
of unifix cubes equal to the 
given numeral to help them 
discover the family of number 
sentences possible for the 
given numeral. 
Lxample- Numeral given 7 

Group decides how to use the umfi.x cubes 
to find the combinations for seven. 
6+1=7 5t-2=7 



1-6 = 7 

-7.6=1 7-2=5 
M=h 7-5 = 2 etc 
Group decides how to represent and report 
their discoveries to the class. 
Example - draw ings of the number 
sentences by using the colors ot the tint fix 
cubes in the combination with number 
problem written beside the drawing. 
Other activities one may use with the children d 
have used these in a group setting atmosphere 1: 

1. Learning Labs - activities prepared by the 
teacher in any academic area for the groups to 
work in together as the teacher is working 
with children on special needs or in reading 
groups. These labs may include such things 
as the use of the computer to practice a skill 
through the use of a program disk, folder 
games prepared in subject areas, art projects, 
or recorded stories - the group may record 
themselves reading a story sample, etc. 

2. Math - assigning each group a certain sum 
and asking the group to come up w ith as 
many number sentences for the given sum and 
displaying the number sentences on a chart for 
the given sum and displaying the number 
sentences on a chart for the class. 

3. Math - using a pictograph to report 
information the group is asked to find. 

4. Art - giving the groups a supply of art 
materials and allowing the groups to produce 
something from them to present to the class. 

5. Science - giving each group a certain thing to 
collect and to report on to the rest of the class 
1 example: a collection of insects, rocks, trees, 
leaves, flowers]. 

Materials 

L.ook-fors Chart 
Job Chan 

Check List (Class Record) 
Child's Self Assessment Sheets 

LOOK-FORS 
Individual 

1 . The child participates in planning by 
identify ing group tasks, accepts responsibility 
and locates resources. 

2. The child facilitates group work by helping 
others when needed, shanne materials. 
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disagreement with group is positive and by 

not interfering inappropriately . 
3. The child accomplishes his or her own task b> 

working at the task, seeks help when needed. 

completes task on time, produces an 

appropriate product, and contributes to the 

total group a.ssignment. 
Total Group 

1 . The group plans by identity ing it's task. 

2. The group demonstrates sharing. positi\e 
resolving of disagreements, and helpful 
attitude to the group task. 

3. The group completes the task on time, 
produces on appropriate product, and is able 
to summarize and report results of product to 
the class. 

Child I Yicndly Look -tors 

I he li'lloumg is posted in the classroom on a 
i hart. 

Working Together 
The group will.. .. 

1 Cict along 

2 Share 

3 Be helpful 

4 Finish on time 
I will 

1 Get along 

2 Share 

3 Be helpful 

4 Do my part 

SCORING 

4- Bevond Expectation 

The group and or individual student in the 
group met all ski lb of a roup participation 
hc\ond expei tation. 

3- Meets Expectation 

The \>roup and or individual student in the 
t>roup met the skills of \>roup participation. 

2- Almost There 

The \>roup and or individual student in the 
group mastered uif/i some minor problem the 
skills of $ roup participation. 

1- Expectation Not Met 

The \>roup and or individual student was 
unable to meet the criteria of group 
participation 



RECORD-KEEPING 

Check list: Children are observed on at least two 
occasions during the year and scored according to 
the Scoring Rubric on Skills included on the group 
assessment sheet. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
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The following assessment may he given for the children to fill out with respect lo iheir own 
feelings in taking part in the activity involved in this project. It may he given at intervals 
throughout the year as groups are used in the classroom or at regular intervals (beginning, 
middle, and end of the school year). 

Scoring: Color in the appropriate face. 

Ahvass /•^l {**\ Sometimes Never 

Assessment List: X*^/ Child's Self Assessment 

Name Date 

L I feel that every memher is doing his or her job (including myself). 

2. I feel that I help the group make decisions. 

3. 1 help to solve disagreements and prnhlems in the group. 

4. 1 do my part to help the group complete assignments on time. 

5. I learn how in work within a group. 

6. I improve in pre and post test scores through the participation in the group. 

7. I pro\ ide support tor m\ group members. 

8. I respect the members ot my group. 
( ), 1 give positive comments to members of my group. 

10. I am able to summarize the work of my group. 

11. 1 can communicate the results and findings of my group in a meaningful manner. 

12. I demonstrate good behavior skills working with members of my group. 
Additional Comments: 
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INVESTIGATIVE SKILLS 

by Phyllis Gaskins 



A(*E LEVEL Eurh and Upper Elementary 
TYPE Performance Portfolio 

FOCI'S Science as critical thinking and 

inquiry 

Science 

* 4 The student will record and describe 
information gathered from first-hand 
experience. 

3.7 The student will place natural events in order 
and use the sequence to tell what comes next. 
Students will in\ estimate physical and living 
systems. These SOL s are specific to this particular 
*>oal: how ever, all of the science SOL's could be 
addressed with this assessment tool. A variety of 
topics lend themselves to setting up investigative 
situations: therefore. SOL #3.8 - 43.17 could also 
he met and measured with this assessment. Hie 
student \ are assessed on their ability to complete 
the in\ estimative process. This includes making a 
Inpothemal statement, using senses appropriately, 
askim* t/uesiions. collecting and organizing data, 
and usuii> the collected data to answer questions 
and draw conclusions. 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

\ Making instructional decisions 
_\__ Monitoring student progress in the classroom 

\ Communicating and using summative 
evaluation 

Monitoring student progress external!) 

Validating student achievement 
// used over time 
\ I valuatmg programs 

// this were used school district wide data 
< outd he ( ollected to assess strengths and 
nctiknewes of this portfolio format as a means 
i»/ instruction and assessment. 
Addressing Accountability 

si. tunc; 

A rural school ol approximate!} 250 students with 
I wo classes ol each grade (K-5). Student 



population socio-economic backgrounds range from 
parents with doctoral degrees to families with 
minimal education. Job descriptions include 
doctors, professors, teachers, secretaries, factory 
laborers, farmers, and the unemployed, 

ADMINISTRATION 
For Teachers 

Background Knowledge Needed to Perform Student 
Task and Assessment 

The students would need to have had prior 
experience with writing a hypothetical statement, 
writing questions, collecting data, using the senses 
to gather information, answering questions and 
drawing conclusions. Each of these could be taught 
in lessons designed to teach a specific skill or skills 
within the content of science, health, or math 
activities. The students would need enough 
background in the content area to make an 
appropriate hypothetical statement and draw 
conclusions. 

Estimated Time for Activity and Assessment 
The assessment is intended to be a portfolio of 
growth over time in each of the skill areas of the 
investigation process and an informal inventory of 
the students' ability to do a complete assessment 
containing all of the skills in one investigative 
activity. The individual lessons to teach/measure a 
given skill area would be part of the regular 
curriculum and a folder would be kept of the 
student's responses. The teacher would evaluate 
student progress and the students would evaluate 
their own progress. This evaluation would be sent 
home for parent feedback. In addition to this on- 
going process, a complete assessment would be 
given at the beginning, (middle), and end of the 
year. The folder would monitor growth over time, 
and the complete assessment would give a snapshot 
of the student's overall ability. Lessons may be 
from 20-90 minutes and may be broken into two or 
more sessions. 

Instructional Strategics to be Used 
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Students nuv work as nuii\ iduals. m pairs, or 
in cooperative teams hut will lornutlate hypothetical 
statements, write questions, etc. mdiv iduallv . even 
thoueh :!icv ma> he performing the experiment with 
others Students whose writ mi: communication is 
good mav he scored on the haMs of how ihej 
record tlieir answers data; others mav he observed 
and or may respond orally to the teacher, dn my 
class tit 22 third graders there were live which I 
needed to ohser\e more closely and have them 
respond orally to the items. All attempted to 
respond in writing. ) 
Description of the Activity 

Activities should he chosen by the instructor 
as part of the regular curriculum in health, science, 
and or math. The format should follow the saute 
as the examples included in this demonstration 
package. The third grade sample is on the 
digestive system (chewing) and the fourth grade 
sample is about plants. The assessment is 
alternative because u is not a traditional teuthieu 
approach but allows the students to learn content in 
the process of being assessed in their investigative 
strategies, no letter grade is assigned (although 
grades could be given), and ii lends itself to the use 
ot portfolios. It is authentic because scientist use 
the strategies in real scientific investigation. 

Materials 

• These would be determined by the type of 
activ uy chosen by the instructor. 

Fur Learners 

Instructions vary according to the type of activity 
chosen. All should include a discussion of the 
Look-Fors in 'kid -language." 

LOOK-FORS 

Durum the activities, observations will be made to 
determine if; 

1. The student makes a hypothetical statement. 

2. "flic student asks appropriate questions. 
.V The student uses several senses to make 

observations. 

4. The student collects and organizes data from 
observations. 

5. The student answers questions and draws 
conclusions. 
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rubric scorim; 

Scoring Standards: ( * indicates mastery) 

Ask Questions: 

4- Demonstrates higher level thinking by asking 
more in-depth questions. 

3* t'ses at least three different question starters and 
questions are complete. 

2- Demonstrates ahilitv to write three complete 
questions. 

1- Lses question starters but not all questions are 
complete. 

Senses 

Record # senses used. 

1 A = appropriate and I = inappropriate 

Co llect and Oruani/e Data: 

A Shows a high level of organization and accuracy. 

3" Data accurately collected, suitable for answering 

questions, and well organized. 

2 D;iia accurately collected using appropriate 

method 

1 I iisiicccsslul method ot collecting data 
(inauiiMie. unorganized, illegible). 
Answ it Question and Draw Conclusion: 

Hypo thet ical Statement: 

1 - Attempts hypothetical statement but wording is 
illogical. 

2 - Writes n logical h. statement based on knowledge 
gained through observation. 

"} H. statement is logical and reasons are given for 
statement d think... because...). 
N A = Not Assessed at this lime. 

RECORD- KEEPING 

See attached Rubric Sheets. The "Individual 
Assessment of Investigative Skills"' is designed to 
be pan of each student's investigative portfolio (see 
sample "Log".) The "Investigative Skills 
Assessment'" is intended for use by the teacher for 
scoring both during and after the assessment 
activity. Each student will do an individual 
assessment after completing three activities in the 
"Log"'. The teacher will assess each activity using 
the rubric and make individual comments. (Not all 
"Look-Fors" will be assessed in everv activity in 
the "Log"). 
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PARKNT INVOLVEMENT 

The 'Log'' will ihen be sent home tor parent 
response evaluation in the form oi comments. A 
letter will be sent home to the parents explaining 
the "Log" and then a conference will be held with 
each student's parentis). (See sample letter.) After 
determining the student's strengths needs, activities 
can be planned to enhance their learning. 

PILOT RESULTS 
Roadblocks Encountered 

There were no roadblocks in piloting in m\ own 
classroom: however, the teacher who had agreed to 
pilot with me decided at the last minute NOT to do 
it this was a setback but also a blessing. I was 
able to find a teacher in another building to pilot 
test it in her classroom. This project received \er\ 
favorable reviews from her and I have included her 
letter with this package. (See next page.) 
RevtMons Made After the Field Test and Pilot Test 

The rubric for the "Look-For": "Asking 
Questions" was revised FROM: 

Asks Questions: 

1 -Student writes at least one question. 
2 AV rites 2 questions. 
*3-W rites at least 3 different types of 
questions. 

4 Demonstrates higher level thinking by 
asking more in-depth questions. 

TO: 

Asks Questions: 

1- l ses question starters but not all 
questions .ire complete. 

2 - Demonstrates ability to write three 
complete questions. 

3- 1' ses at least three different question 
starters and questions are complete. 

4- Demonstraics thinking by asking more 
in depth questions. 

Scored Student Responses 

•\ sample of a student "Log"' is attached with that 
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student's "Individual Assessment of Investigative 
Skills". 

A cop\ of both the third grade and fourth grade 
group "Investigative Skills Assessment ' is attached. 
Also a cops of a student's response to each 
assessment of all of the skills is attached. 

Observation bv Parents 
Two parents observed and wrote "detailed 
accounts of the third grade assessment. These are 
also attached. 

Dear Parents. 

Our class will be working on investigative skills in 
science, math, and health this year. Each student 
will he assessed on skills necessary for observing, 
collecting data, and writing hypothetical statements 
and descriptive summaries. 

At the end of each six-week period each student s 
"Investigation Log" will come home. It will 
contain the student's work and an "Individual 
Assessment of Investigative Skills" form with a 
briel' description of each activity and student 
performance rating. Each student will be rated on 
a scale of 1-4 on each of the given tasks w hich arc 
called "Look-Fors". The scale is explained on the 
"Individual Assessment ..." form. I will also make 
a brief statement about student progress on each 
activity. The student will complete a self- 
evaluation form which will be included in the 
"Investigation Log '. 

Please review the student's work and assessment, 
then make a comment in the "Parent's Comments" 
section on the assessment sheet. These comments 
mav be to the student or to me. They may be 
statements or may be questions for the student or 
me to answer. Please feel free to write on the back 
if you need more space. 

If you have a question or concern about the 

process, please call (school) and I will gel 

back w uh you to set up a conference or you may 
call me at home at . 



Thank \ou lor \our support. 
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Ohscrv.iinm o l a Science Ciasv r approximately. I 
houn 

Grade 3 - Mrs. Catkins, bv Christina 
Buckw alter 

The class was divided into five groups with lour to 
five children in each group. Each group was 
given a plate with the following materials: 2 
plastic glasses of water. 2 sugar cubes, a plastic 
bag, and 2 spoons. 

Mrs. Gaskins asked the students to imagine 
putting a sugar cube into a cup of lea or coffee. 
She asked them to imagine putting some crushed 
sugar nun a cup of water and a sugar cube into 
some water She asked them which would dissolve 
the lasicst ' She asked the students to write down a 
Input helical statement about what kind of sugar 
would dissolve the lasicst the cube or the crushed 
sugar Mrs (iaskms said their statements should 
begin wnh 'I think"', which she wrote on the board. 
Ibex wcie instructed to write win ihey thought 
what thev did. The children began writing 
unmedialclv . It was obvious thev understood the 
directions. Children helped each other with the 
spelling ot words. Mrs. Gaskms walked around 
the room with a checklist of her class list, 
observing the students and then marking which 
students did not understand the instructions. 

The class then proceeded to do the science 
experiment. One student read the directions to the 
experiment, which were on the worksheet. The 
teacher went around the room crushing one ot" the 
sugar cubes in the plastic bag. The students 
performed the experiment. They put the sugar 
cube into one glass of w ater and the crushed sugar 
cube in the other glass of water. They stirred each 
glass of water five times and observed the glasses 
of sugar water. 

The students were asked to complete the 
next question on the worksheet telling what 
happened. A typical comment was. "The crushed 
sugar dissolved taster." 

A student was asked to read the next 
question on the worksheet, which told them to 
reread their hypothetical statements. The students 
were told to write whether or not what they thought 
would happen did happen. Mrs. Gaskins walked 
around checking to be sure the students wrote a 



statement and not just a word or two She made it 
clear to the class that it did not matter whether or 
not their hypothetical statement was right or wrong 
Tlie class continued bv beginning a new 
experiment. Mrs. (iaskms asked the class to think 
about what would happen if thev chewed a carrot 
chunk or gumdrop in their mouth or if the} iusi put 
the carrot chunk or gumdrop in their mouth and 
didn't chew it. Mrs. Gaskms told the class to write 
three questions about having the food in their 
mouth without chewing and three more questions 
about chewing the food. The class listed "question 
starters ' like are. it. is. would, will, who, what. 
wh\, where, and did. The students wrote questions 
like. Will it be good? Will it dissolve? Does it 
turn into liquid ' The teacher constantly moved 
around the room observing and helping those 
children with special needs to think and write thetr 
questions. 

1 he class needed to leave their tables without 
completing the experiment, because it was time for 
music. But the teacher gave each child a gumdrop 
just lor tun. 

When the class returned, they put a chunk of carrot 
in their mouth, held it for awhile, and then chewed. 
The students repealed ihis procedure for the 
gumdrop. Then the students were given time to 
answer the six questions they had asked before they 
did the experiment, 

Mrs. Gaskins asked the group to think about how 
chewing affects digestion. She asked the following 
questions? 

* Which sugar digested faster? 

* Why is chewing food important? 

* How does chewing affect digestion? 

* What happens when food gels to you stomach? 

* What would happen if a carroi chunk landed in 
\our stomach? 

* What would happen if a chewed up piece of 
carroi landed in your stomach? 

The studenis wrote their conclusions on their 
worksheet. The teacher circulated around the room 
with the class checklist, observing what children 
wrote. The teacher continued to ask questions to 
help clarify the assignment when she found some 
students were unsure or had written unclear 
conclusions. Other questions Mrs. Gaskins asked 
were: 

* Where does digestion start ' 

* What happens if a carrot chunk versus a tins 
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piece of carrot were in >our stomach? 

K Will it be harder or easier tor your 
stomach to digest a carrot chunk' 

* Will you stomach digest a tin\ piece of 

c.irrot taster or slower than a chunk of 

carrot. 1 

' Is one easier than the other' Win } 

I he children discussed the answers with 
each other. Then they wrote about chokine if the 
carrot piece were not chewed properly. Some 
students wrote that chewed up food digests faster. 
Then the class wrote about which senses they used 
to do the science experiment. Lastly, the students 
completed a self-evaluation, answering questions 
about whether or not they wrote a hypothetical 
statement, whether or not they wrote different types 
of questions, and about which senses they used. 

/ am pleased to have had the opportunity to 
partu ipaie in Mrs. Gaskins' pilot program. After 
\petikinj with Phxllis. i became excited about all ol 
the possibilities for the use of this framew ork for m\ 
o\\n u tent e program, 

I was able to use her framework to organize 
a \t irme lesson on plants. The students were 
\tienti\t\ for the this' flies assumed tfieir roles and 
were sets euited throughout the entire activity. 
I'hes generated hypothetical statements, w rote and 
answered questions, collected and recorded data, 
and wrote conclusive statements. In the experiment 
the\ also d<n umented the senses that they used and 
evaluated themselves on how- they completed the 
at tnits 

I truly believe (fiat this is an effective way to 
teach science. It not only was exciting for the 
students. I enjoyed it too. All students were 
mot hated and anxious to get results. I think that 
this program could be used in other subject areas. 
I tan see myself using this program in math and in 
social studies as a way to enhance learning. 
Students would, in my opinion, be more motivated 
to di\> deeper into the material if presented in this 
manner 

C "t mcern i n ^ assessment, th is p rog ram goe s 
ritfit along with the portfolio assessment we are 
current l\ usina. Student work can be kept and 
pulled out from time to time to see areas of growth 
and to share with parents, 

I am excited about this program! I fee' that 
! am more motivated than ever to strengthen my 
snente program. \1\ students will ureal l\ m benefit 



from this new energy within me. and ihev will 
become better scientists as we continue to plate a 
strong emphasis on the scientific process. 
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Date: 
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Activity : 



Date : 
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Activi tv : 



Date : 



HS 



Activity: 



DC 
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• indicates - J; ;te:y 

HS -Hype thet ica i Statement : 

1- Attempts hypothetical 
statement but wording is 
l llog ica i . 

2- writes a logical hypo t he t- 
ica 1 statemen t . 

*3- Hypothetical statement is 
logical and a reason is 
giver, for the statement. 
4- Supportive details are 
included with the hypo- 
thetical statement . 
C-Ask Questions: 

1- Uses question starters but 
not all questions are 
complete . 

2- Demonstrates afcilitv to 
write three complete ques. 

*3-Uses at least three different 
questions starters and 
questions are complete. 
4- Demonstrates higher level 
thinking by asking mere 
in-depth questions. 

CICD-Ccllect * Organize Data: 

1- Unsuccessful method of 
collecting data (inaccurate, 
unorganised, illegible) 

2- Data accurately collected 
*3- Data accurately collected 

and well organized 
4- Student sr.o\*s a high level 
of organization £ accuracy. 

A N Z Answer Questions: 

1- Answers incorrect 

2- Some answers incorrect 
and/or unanswered 

* 3 - All answers correct 
4- Student demonstrates a high 
level of recording answers 
{ uses complete statements) 

DC- Draw Conclusions: 

1- Student attempts to make a 
conclusive statement but 
wording is illogical. 

2- Student writes a logical 
conclusion. 

*3- A logical conclusion is 
written and a reason is 
given for the conclusion. 
4- A logical conclusion and 
reason are written and 
supportive details are 
included in the statement. 



Teacher Commen ts 



Parent Comments : 
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NAME: 

DATE: 

Health Unit: BODY SYSTEMS 

HYPOTHETICAL STATEMENT 

Based on what you know about things dissolving (coffee in water, 
sugar in tea, etc.). make a hypothesis about the amount of time you 
think it will take these two things (sugar cube and sugar cube 
crushed) to dissolve (same, faster, slower). 



You Will Need 

2 plastic cups, 2 spoons, 2 cubes of sugar, water 
Directions 

1 . Half fill each cup with water 

2. Crush one sugar cube into small pieces. 

3. Put the crushed sugar on a spoon. 

4. At the same time, drop the sugar cube in one cup and 
crushed sugar cube in the other cup. 

5. Stir each five times. 

6. Watch what happens to the sugar in each cup. 
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THINK ABOUT IT: Tell what happened. 



READ YOUR HYPOTHESIS: Write a summary telling if your 
hypothesis was correct. Did what you think was going to happen really 
happen? 



Given a piece of carrot and a gumdrop. Write questions before you do 
this activity. 

This is what you will do: 

1 . Put the piece of food in your mouth. DO NOT CHEW. 
Question #1 : 



Question #2: 



Question #3: 
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2 Chew each piece of food separately and swallow 
Write questions about what you will find out by doing this 
Question #1 : ' 



Question #2: 



Question #3: 



QuYsT^NS THE ACTIVITIES AB0VE AND ANSW ER YOUR 
What conclusion can you make about chewing food and digestion? 



What senses did you use and how did you use them' 
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Self- Evaluation 



Hypothetical Statement: 



I tried. 

I did a good job. 

I did an excellent job. 



Collect and Organize Data: 



Neat 
Correct 

Well Organized 



Ask Questions: 



questions? 



How many? 

Were they different types of 



Answer Questions and Draw Conclusions: 

I answered all questions. 

My answers were correct. 

I made a statement, it was 



Senses Used: 



Sight A I Touch A I 
Smell A I Hearing A I 
Taste A I 
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INVESTIGATIVE SKILLS ASSESSMENT 
Topic: Activity: 



LOOk-FORS assessed: 


i. Student asks 
questions about 
the system. 


2. Student uses 
several senses 

to make 
observations. 


3. Student collects 
and organizes 

data from 
observations. 


4. Student answers 

questions and 
draws conclusions. 


5. Student makes 
a hypothetical 
statement 
(lf..then..) 
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i Deiuoiwi lie* 'ueher level Llunkirii: K i asktnu nmie tn depth questions 
i *es ill :ea»i iltrce J i Herein question surfers and questions arc mMiij*ieie 

1 [Vin -iisiialeNdhihlv :»> write llucc complete questions. 

J I •e* question starters Kit nut all questions arc Loinpk'te 
V>j »iv Rvt. i J * senses J*ed *\ • appropriate and I - inappropriate 
< "n.: OreanifC Data 

I Nh««ws a high lei el ot organization anii accural, v 

) * Data accurately eoilcctcd. tunable h»r answer ins questions and *ell .Tcan/ied 
J ■ Data avturateii collected using appropriate method 

I itsuct.ess!ul method ot collecting data imaceutaic. unorganised, illegible i 
\:'s-Aei i^.iMii'ii and Draw Conclusions 

4 Shows hu'h level M record me answers and writes Jcstripme, conclusive statement 
* ' Questions jcuiraiek answered and loitclusue 

J ('••ircil answers ii» all questions 
I Xnswers irttorre* t or m»t all quest in ns answered 
H_. i •'!:;•::, >| Sla'uium 

5 ' Hspi'ihetual st,neincii( is logi.al and reasons are given lor statement «1 '.hink hex a use 
' Wrnts a topical hipoihttual staieiikw based on W now ledge tamed through observation 
I Viteitipts livpoiheinai statement hut wnrdmtf is tlloiMeal 

S \ S-*l XsM'ssed at this tune 
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Format tor Developing an Assessment Activity 
to Assess Investigative Skills 



Student Name: Date 



ACn\ IT\ ; (This could be a teacher-made 

activity or one taken from the text of a unit of study. Be certain to remove any outcome 
information which might be of a hypothetical nature because the intent is for the student to 
create his her own hypothesis. Be certain to list materials the students will be using and 
include any necessary directions for using the materials.) 

HYPOTHETICAL STATEMENT: Look at the materials that are given for this activity. 

Based upon what you know about make a hypothetical 

statement about what you think might happen and why. 

QCESTIONS: What are some questions which might be answered by performing this 
activitv? 



TRY THE AC TIVITY AND TELL WHAT HAPPENED: 



READ YOCR HYPOTHESIS: W r rite a summary telling if you hypothesis was correct. Did 
what you think was going to happen really happen. 1 



ANSWER YOCR QCESTIONS. What conclusion can you make about 



SENSES: What senses did you use and how did you use them?, 
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IMPROVING OBSERVATION SKILLS 

by Linda Hutson 



MA. LEVEL Larlv Eilementarv 
TYPE Performance Portfolio 

EOCTS Science as understanding 

patterns and relationships and 
.is investigation through 
experiential methods. 
The tfi;i\ of this assessment is to give students 
spt'iUh > suth as size, color, texture, shape and 
smell to look for when obsening. A checklist helps 
students to organize their information for recording 
in their science journals. 
Science 

2.2 Observe and describe changes that lake 
place over time in both living and non- 
living things 

2.4 Record and describe in formal ion gathered 
from observations or measurements 

2.5 Make inferences after observations o| an 
object or event 

3.4 Record and describe information iMiheied 

from first hand e\|KTieikcs 
3.15 Identify some ch.iraeienstks ol iim|oi 

groups ol plants and animals 
Al bemarle objectiv es 

• Compare and contrast ihe methods In wliuh 
plants and animals perform I itc processes 

• l:\plain similarities and dilfcrenccs between 
living ihmgs in various habitats 

• Describe wavs in which populations ol plants 
and animals in a community interact with one 
.mother and with the environment 

ASSESSMENT PURPOSE 

X Making instructional decisions 

•1 teacher can use the information from 
tcu( her observations and students 
ohsenations to see what the students' needs 
dre. 

X Monitoring student progress in the classroom 
Renins? this proicit is a war lout* both 
readier and student can compare 
ohsvnatums collated and see 



impnnements. I would hope that this assessment 
would etnouraae a student to self eialuate as the 
\ear progressed usinz the scoring scale. 

X Communicating and using summative 
evaluation 

During the xear we will collect information over a 
period of time and then share it with parents and 
students. 

X Monitoring student progress externally 
Ohsenations and scoring scales and comments will 
he kept in the student \s science notebook. 
Anecdotal notes and copies will he in child's 
portfolio. 

Validating student achievement 

Evaluating programs 

X Addressing Accountability 
hi preuous vears when I've asked children to 
ohsene trees I found that this was a difficult task, 
and no specific data was lollected I found that 
when I \id\e them specifics to "look for' 1 the 
e\pettation was there Hie second graders I field 
tested this punett with understood the lookjors. 
i\en though I "broke them down" (see checklist) 
these lottk tors gave them a focus during the 
t>b\ct\uihm session. 

settim; 

Woodbrook School in Albemarle County. 
Charlottesville, is a small community school with 
an enrollment of 196 children in kindergarten - fifth 
grades. The school is nestled in the center of 
Woodbrook Subdivision. Our school has three K-l 
classes. 2 second, 2 third, 1 fourth. I fifth, and 1 
fourth-fifth grade combination classes. Our school 
does not qualify for Chapter I assistance. Parents 
are actively involved in our school. Woodbrook 
has an active P.T.O. and Volunteer program. This 
self contained second grade classroom has 17 
studenis. The children are heterogeneously 
grouped. Only four children from this group are in 
a one parent family living situation -all others are 
in a two parent family situation. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

For Teachers 

My second graders h.i\e each adopted a 
tree. We used trees as a class pioieci to begin with 
usine size , shape , color and tcuurc as wa>s to 
describe. iChildreti mav select other thines to 
describe' Please note that we used this protect to 
begin.) liach child will observe their tree for the 
}ear and record data in his science journal. The 
children ha\e been gi\en look-tors, scoring •scale, 
and a checklist. This protect will last from earlv 
October - June 1W with the children. Three 
observation sessions using the look fors occurred 
before I scored the children using the scoring scale. 
Because these second graders are just beginning \o 
develop various observation skills. I felt that usuie 
the look tors and practicing was important. 
Previous experiences for the children include: 

• teacher modeling how /<> describe items 

• what collecting data means and whv it is 
important 

• how to \v eh 

• attentions to sj/e. color, shape, levture as 
w.ivs 10 describe item 

• leading hooks about trees before we Mancd 
our adopt a tree project 

Da > I: 1 described the Adopt a Tree project with 
the children We talked about collecting daia 
iC'hildien have had previous experience with this 
ihnmeli science) and some ihmgs that we might 
!,*ok when we observe a tree. The children 
venerated si/e. color, shape, feel or texture. After 
this I iunded them our look-tors. We discussed 
Itvkmg tor these things each time that we observed 
the trevs. We stapled these look tors in our science 
lininul so we would have these to refer to . Next 
we gathered pencils, clipboard, science loumals. 
eravop.s. and a drv erase board with look tors 
primed on u and went outside. As a large group 
we went on a tour, identified, and observed all the 
trees in the I mm ot the school Next the children 
selected their trees, named them and began to 
collect data <i moved trom Jiroup to group 
observing the eh i Milt. \s I watched I noticed thai 
the look tors on the slieei 1 had given them seemed 
like too m uch tor [hem to go through. M\ 
teammate tor second grade came up with an idea to 
create a checkli st lor the children that would break 
down each uem the children were looking for so 



thev could organi/e their thoughts and data in a 
more concise On observation da> »2 I want 
to trv this j Alter 45 minutes we went back to 
class and discussed the look for and the observation 
outside. Some children shared ihat it was a lot to 
do. hut thev enjoved it. 

I)a> 2:This session began with reviewing the look 
tors. 1 shared mv observations from our first 
session and shared that Miss CJatewood and 1 had 
made something < v copy of the new checklist is 
attached* that we thought would help them organi/e 
their data more efficiently. I was curious to see if 
the children would he able to stav with the task 
longer and if this checklist that broke down the look 
fots would be of assistance to them. We went over 
the checklist (Pans 1 and 2 onlv for today.) and I 
modeled how to check off items as they had 
observed them. We collected materials and went 
outside, d odav I also look a photograph of each 
cluld m front of or beside their tree to put into our 
science notebook. As I observed the children 
todav . the checklist seemed to help them stay 
focused on the observation. The checklist fits with 
the look for sheet, but it is written in very simple, 
concise terms tor the children. After we completed 
the observation session we went back to the 
classroom. Here are some of the responses: 

D.P. " 1'he checklist was fun. It helped me and I 
tried \erv hard to finish it." 

M.L "1 might not have needed it. I can look at 
the look sheet and list everything from that 

I B Sketching the leaf was hard." 

I) R ' 1'he checklist was easy to do." 

K A\ "It was hard to finish." 

I' A. T don't know. I used it. I finished 
even thing on it." 

1 worked individual!} with children during our 
outside observation time. Some children needed 
support with recording information but the checklist 
seemed to give them some sense of 
accomplishment. 1 wonder if I could buddy 
someone up w uh those children or if I just need to 
continue to be there with them. S.B.. who has 
difficult} staying with a task needed me to guide 
him through various items and show him how to 
cheek off an item. He was able to stav focused for 
a longer period of time. 1 worked with him 
through all of part one and then said that I would 
return after 1 went lo other children. Me had part 
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two viunpk'icil .unl seemed to led quite proiui of 
himsell I ,ip.i .uimous in sec u over time this 
Jieik'M helps the Mmleiii organize the mtormaiion 
thev M'C col la [me 

I)a\ 3: SCORIM, I>\\ 

I gave oiil I he v.onii:: sheets ami disuisscd 
the scoring scale u ith the children todav . I hc\ 
seemed \cr\ serious about this observation I 
passed out their checklist, thev gathered materials 
and we went outside. I ha\e selected three samples 
from the room. These show \arious abilities in ihe 
classroom and thev are attached to this narrative. 

For Learners 

*1. This checklist was made for my second 

graders to help them break down their look- 
fors shown in the previous pages. Students 
could use this as a guide. This checklist 
would not be used each time but perhaps 
during the first few limes observing. 

Name 

You and I will be . - ■ . these things 

as \ou collect and record information about >our 

'tree. We will call these our . 

Ihe student will. 

I use se\eral senses to make observations. 

seeing, smelling, touching and hearing! 
_ notice si/e. color, shape, texture, and 

!>k at ion when observing and include these 

,i> vou record vour intorniatioti in vour 

journal. 

; ii*e more than one way -to record vour 

mtormaiion. (words, pictures, webs, charts, 
sketches, other. i 

* Mils iv ,i generic 'look-tor' list. 

Ic.iJiL'it stiKlents could use these look tors to 

dcsuiiv vai:ous things. 

Lor Learners IL 
Part ! 1 he Tree 

1 have identified mv tree 

«dogv\ oiui. maple .oak) 

1 have dated mv notebook todav 

I have described the color of m\ tree 

I have described the shape <M mv tree 

I have described ihe si/e ol niv tree 



Part 1 Ihe leaves 



I have described the color of the leaf. 

I have traced a leaf from mv tree. 

I have done a rubbing of the leaf. 

Part .1 The bark 

I have lelt the hark (Hi the tree and described 

how n feels. 

I have described the color of the bark 

I have done a rubbing of the bark. 

SCORING RUBRIC 

Seorina Scale - Adopt a Tree 

4. Student's work goes beyond expectation. 

The student has used size, color, shape, arid texture 
to describe in a variety of ways (graphs, pictures, 
rubbings, webbing, words) and the observation 
provides detailed data. The student was focused on 
the observation during the entire session. 

3* i mastery iStudem has described tree using 

si/e. color, shape, texture and has used several 
ways to collect information. Student is able io 
focus on observation for a longer period of time 

1, Student is almost there. Student uses more 

than one way to collect information but needs 
support with staying focused or collecting 
information on tree, 

1. Little information gathered. Student docs 

not use size, color, shape, texture, when recording 
information. 

Comment After the observation icacher would 
conference with each student to share scoring anil 
discuss the data collected. Teacher would ask 
questions such as: 

1 What did vou do really well during this 
observation 1 

2 How ha\e vou improved as an observer. ' 
eic 

Reflections on Scoring 1 found (hat along w ith the 
scoring scale that mv personal observation of the 
children that day also plaved a pait in the scoring 
ot their observations. For example, one very 
capable student spent about half ol the observation 
time not tocusing on the observation. She 
completed about half of the work and received a 
score of two. She could ha\e scored a lour if she 
had put some effort there. I will share that w ith 
her when we conference. Another child ius< barely 
completed the checklist. BUT he was on task the 
entire tunc outside. His notebook entrv tor him 
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was remarkable! il feel thai a teacher could make 
narrative comments to the children, too. I found 
thai it I lotted down notes as I watched the children 
on the 22nd that it helped me as I was scoring.) 

R1X()UI)-KKKPIN<; 

This protect will continue t'rom September 
through June l l )94. To keep track of observations 
and scoring 1 keep the scoring sc.de and comments 
o! our conference stapled inside the child's science 
notebook directly behind the observation I scored 
I his vvav the child has his observation AND 
scming scale with comments right there in his 
science notebook. We can compare two 
observations and have .ill inlornumon in troni of 
us I also Xerox some o I these observations to go 
into each child's portfolio (A sample ot a 
beginning of the >car observation and then one at 
the end of the vear is usually taken i I find that 
conlerenees are a natural part o| our classroom and 
;he\ do not require hours of time' Generallv each 
conference requires about seven or eight minutes 
per child 

During observations sessions I also take m> 
own narrative notes. These generallv stav with me 
i * in each child's portfolio folder* and are used 
when appropriate during conferences with children 
or parents. 

PARK NT 1NYOLVKMKNT 

The scoring scales and data were shared 
with parents during conferences. Parents 
commented that thev liked seeing what was 
required <iook torsi and how the look -tors were 
scored Main parent \ commented that their child 
colleoied snore information than usual, and 
specificallv focused on m/c, color, shape and 
texture. 

i Slav MW4> 'Science lournaN ,ue also sent 
home hi-monthlv so parents max share in their 
child's learning We are now continuing with 
"look fors" isi/e. color, shape, texture) in a class 
j aril en that we have planted. I'm seeing the 
children using st/e. color, shape, texture, and taste 
thev describe' 
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Scoring Scale - Adopt a Tree 
Date: 

4. Student's work goes beyond expectation. 

The student has used size, color, shape, 
and texture to describe, in a variety of 
ways {graphs, pictures, rubbings, webbing, 
words) and the observation provides 
detailed data. The student was focused on 
the observation during the entire session. 

3. *(maslery)Student has described tree using 

size, color, shape, texture and has used 
several ways to collect information. 
Student is able to focus on observation for 
a longer period of time. 

2. Student is almost there. Student uses more 

than one way to collect information but 
needs support with staying focused or 
collecting information on tree. 



1. Little information gathered. Student does 

not use size, color, shape, texture when 
recording information. 
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Student Self Evaluation 
Name 



Date 



HOW I COLLECTED THE INFORMATION: 

I have recorded information about my tree usins: 

size 

color 

shape 

texture 

I used: 

words 

pictures 

rubbings 

webs 

charts 

other uhen I observed my tree 

What did you do the best on today during the observation 1 



Why. 1 



What do you feel is the most difficult pan for you as you observe your tree' 
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You and I will be .:: , ■ , •_• these thinas as collect and record 
information about your *tree. We will call these our ' • 

The student will: 

1. usejeveral senses to make observations, (seeing, smelling, touching and 

2 Zl^LtZr^' ^r"- l0Cati ° n when ° bservin § a ^ -elude 
tnese as you record your information in your journal. 

3. use more than one way to record your information, (words pictures 
webs, charts, sketches, other.) pictures. 



to Iti^S^s. f ° r " ' iSt ' T -"^ <**• * *ese ,oo k fors 
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An Assessment Glossary*- 



by Grant Wiggins 

ClNTT?. ON LlARNING, .ASSESSMENT, AND SC-:COL 57aJCTJa= 



.-_ ; .-f55, zsssssmer.i. To "assess" is to ar.alyze sr-dar.t ac:cr.r::sr~.sr.: - c::=r. 
-Sir.g a rar.se o: docu— .er.rarv technicues (e.e. ?er*2rs:2--»« co?- — 
cbservadcns, e::.) Wher. used ir. an evaluative ser.se, ar. "assessment" is a careful 
> : ?-'5 -he quality and range of achievement. 

Is a "test" differ sr.: from an "assessment"? The iist?.z::zz is cerhars -ere 
me of amtude. as implied by the word's Lads origin: :o assess is to 'si: with the 
srucer.t. A "res:" is usually though: of as being an efficient form 0; assess— er.r me 
aim :s :c evaluate snider.: achievement us in 2: a small, dually in dire::, se: of items, 
.ne "assessor" has more of an obligation :han the "test-maker" to ferret out cr 
evoke all of what the student knows and can do. 



Au:k:z::: issessmn:. An "authendc" assessment is zz-pes^i z: wormy 
: - SKS " -"ailenges which we want students to master. Authentic assessment thus 
reaches :he students (and teachers) what demonstrate: uses c: sub:ec: matter are 
:ons:oerec mos: importar.t. Tne test tasks are d*:osen because thev are rerrefer.ta.ive 
cr simulated versions of essential questions cr challenges ;ac" practitioners ir. me 
field. 



An 'auther.de' test thus directly measures srjder.is or. the oertcrmar.ces we 
value. Multiple- choice tests are by definidon, indirect. Thev are "nroxv" forms of 
measurement (though perhaps valid; see below). By calling a test or the tasks which 
compose it "ir.authendc" the speaker is suzsesting that the 'items' are simoiisuc 
ar.d cvgr:v -indi:e:: forrr.s o: res dr. g. 



rrcpa.rx :sr the Standard "roiec:. Sr.swnass, Csisrado. Juiv I? - Au; 
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Ir. sur., ar. auther.Sc assessment should - 

1) er.eagg the srudent in challenges that rerrreser.: Lie 'tests' iiks:v *o 
race iherr. as professionals, czisr^, or cor-sur^ers. 

2) be cc-pcsed of tasks that look like the best kir.ds of r^r-«:dcr.=: 
actrr.zes: oral histories, science labs., cozr.sut-- s ; - 7 
ceoates, researcr. project, em 

3er.z~r-rk\s). A ber.chs-.ark is the specie product or performance used for 
setting the standards ir. ar. assessment The ber.chz-.ark "anchors" the scoring scale. 
V. ::r.out the benchmark ar. assessment would be relative or nerr.-reierer.ee d: the 
"best" result would simpiy be the best of what we received in the assessment: that 
"best" rush: sdi! be mediocre. The seiec.sd anchors thus set the sizr.~rz. Thev also 
make the rest cricsrl en-referenced: we would no icrger expect sccres to be 
msr-.cuteo a.cr.g a r.ormai curve. We right get very few produces cr rerfcrmar.ces 
- or ever, r.cr.e at all - that -arch the quality of the too anchor. 

Criigriz. To ask "what are the criteria to be used is judging student work?" 
amounts to asking: "Where should we look in examining mis rroduct cr 

oerfcrmar.ce? What assets of -<er:a— *» =- c --> t ' •■ . 1 . • • • 

sj^cj ui r e.iv».^._. w 5 iig „.os k — .pcrtan:; .-cr wrat < : r. c ? o: 

errcrs will ve men take points off, and to what degree ?" We must also determine 
new much, we should weight each criterion reiadve to other criteria ir r.akmz cur 
;ucgmer.= yes, language usage and development of ideas are b=:h important in 
• ; 5 V'-ing; what percent should we assign tc each, however? 

A fauure to carefuliy consider criteria when desisnine- te«*s c- — 
stuoent wcrk can undermine the ability to send a clear fner.ee, fair; message to 
students about expectadons; it also threatens test "reliability" (see below). How'shai] 
we weight ti-.e reiadvs poL-u values of the test cues-dens? How should we weieht 
:z -- lsu ~ w Lie inpcrtar.ce of wriSr.g a 5-paragraph essay, c: beir.g r.zi: ir* 
vsT:::r.g)? s-cuid we overlook invented spelling? Should we ^ive zz:~* ] : — 
good 'process' but wrong answers?, etc Some procedure is necessarv to insure that 
there is a sufftcier.t consensus on the answers to these questions; reiiabilirv dsrer.ds 
upon the answers beine known and shared 
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~z;s::: z::r.r.g. Authentic tests are of: sr. scored 'hclisdcauy' in the sense 
ma: a score is giver, based upon ar. over-ail judgment of the completed rrcdur: cr 
trertcrmance. Ir. most state writing assessments for example, readers are asked to 
rr.ake ar. overall judgment about a paper's cuaiiry, without r.cdr.g ar.y sped::: 
criteria. 

out there are other kinds of performance assessment scaring systems. In 
primary rait" cr "analytic" scoring of essays, for example, one reads an essav but 
tnrougr. me lens' of a specific dimension or set of traits, considered ir 
ry separate readers (e.g. reading a paper twice, in the first case judginz for "S". 
anc me second for "rhetorical effectiveness" using separate rubrics for each rait). 

lr.ru: rs. r-:r-i. What we suppiy the student (curriculum, instruction, and 
assessmer: tasks is "input" and what the srjdent gives us back as finished work, on 
assignments ar.d assessments, is "output." Many educators confuse the relation 
retweer me r*c: giving s rodents better tasks to do is re: sufficient to cause excellent 
sr-cert wcrk; changing the curriculum and assessmer.: merely alters the kind of 
cra..er.ges undertaken, no: the "quality control" necessary to ensure that srudent 
output meets or exceeds stared expectations. 

Consider. f:r example, the sheet music, football olavbook or scrir: :c: a olav: 
mcse "inputs" may be as first-class and thorough as can be; but thev, themselves do 
not guarantee quality perfcrmar.ee. 7nat depends upcr. the teacher setting clear, 
n:gn stanoards: providing the right kind of feedback; net accepting incomplete cr 
shoe dy wc:l<, etc. 

J-trr-ss. "Outcomes" is shorthand for "intended cutcom.es z: instruction." 
Cutccmes are thus general goal statements for sruder.rs, schools and school systems. 

Liliis outcomes we have to asree on the specific "standards and 



•.easuras' - 



me rasxs, mtena and star, oar us oy which the outcomes will be assesses. 



Z-?er.-*r.iii ':zsks or :-*s::or.s). A task is 'open-ended' if it is non- 

rcuur.e. Thinking is open -ended when one is presented with a problem or cues nor. 
with either no "right" answer, or in which the justifiable answers car. be obtair.ee by 
an almost infinite variety of solution paths. Essav test cuestions tvricallv are ail 
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• ~*-i~ r it-caoice tests are, rv aesigr* arc der- ; -' — 

cpen-er.dei ~ 

*ris is r.ct to say, however, that rowers tc coen-er-*- «-—c - 
r rooiems £.-2 cr -y a -utter of personal taste cr caprice. Some answers are exoected 
to oe better than cmers, based on what "works" (or doesn't work) ir. cortex- 'or the 
range 0; responses ar.d products is j-zg'd according to specific criteria fas when w- 
evaluate tr.e logic of an ardent, the use of evidence, or the wav ir. which a 
prooier. has beer, concepnuiized). Such answers are thus "justed" as crooce-" -> 



correct.' 



snorts Sr.us demand more than knowledge: thev demand zz-cz 
;ucgj.er.: and Lmagiruucr. Ail good essay questions :r design problems areV.us 
u^trucrured: ever, when you know what is expected ycu have to scratch vcur head. 
c memcmca^y rart ar.d refine - often revising as you go - vcur scludcr. cr 
product. Cfren wi-j such problems, the student may not know hew ro set 
procucrvaly -car way, ever, with a great deal of prior raining and "knowledge." 

All cper.-sr.ded questions are iil-strjcnred/the reverse is not necessaries 
case. E-s-ucnmsc problems can have clear, unambiguous and correct answers (as 
m the&sk of designing the cheapest ml? to Europe), but there still is no mechanical 
procedure :cr sc.rir.g the crcbiem ccrrectiv. 



_ / r : 7'-'" Z f Sess ~ er:: ' 70 perfcra is to "act upor. ar.d bring :c 
commencr.." Tc perform ir. the ir.rellecr.ial realm involves using one's knowledge 
tc e:recuve:y a:: cr bring :c fruition a complex product ir. which one's knowledge 
and expertise is revealed. Music recitals ar.d auto mechanic comoerldons are 
pertormances ir. both senses; so are oral exams. 

A perr0rr.ar.c2 assessment thus differs from a ccr.ver.bonai oarer ar.d renm 
test in the same way that the driving test for one's license differs from the wrinen 
test. Ir. the forr.er case, the test is meant to realistically simulate driver 
■performar.ee* - to replicate some typical 'tests' that arise in dailv driving, Ir. the 
latter case, we test for knowledge of driving facts and rules, not whether the sruder.t 
knows how to employ them in 'performing- the act of driving 

.ne use of the word "performance" highlights an important difference 
between authend: and muiuple-choics tests. Consider anv oerforr.e- =• 
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athlete, debater, dancer, saendst or actor. They 'perform' with knowledge ir. the 
sense that they must fashion or construct responses tc srobiems arising ir. a fluid 
and complex context; their knowledge is used to fashicr. new knowledge or 
meaning. 3y contrast, multiple-choice tests tr.ereiy ask the sruder.t to recall or 
recogrize isolated Iters' of finished knowiedge, one at a tune. Rather than beir.g 
tested as arrrer.dce gg~rjrjgs, with knowledge, students are typically asked on tests 
to be mere like learned *x>~atnrs 0 f other people's knowledge. 

Terrcrmance' also implies that the student must gain control over a comrlex 
'whole' ardvity (the game, recital or play) for which one pracuces and learns* the 
'knowledge' required. A typical test, by contrast, often asks students to apply one 
skill cr fact to or.e isolated cuesuon - mere like the drills for performance than the 
performance itself. Paper-and-pencil tests can be "p^rfcrmar;c^s ,, if the task ar.d 
scoring system are like 'real life' tests of our written acuity, but it is rare in real life 
that mer. ar.d women are asked to recognize a right answer in a field of wrong cr.es. 
as oppc-s*d to g?r era tir? the right answer themselves. 

St.-.ce many performances can be ephemeral acdorj, fair assessment tvpicaliy 
involves the creation of products. This insures adequate docum.entation and the 
possibility of appropriate review and oversight in scoring the performance. 

?:r: : ;iio (semetir.es appearing just as folio). A portfolio is a representative 
and judicious coUecdcr. of one's work. As the word's roots suggest (and as is still 
the case ir. the arts), the coliecdon is carried from oiace to dace for insrectior. or 
axhibidor., usually as a kind of resume. 

L-. academic subject areas such as English/Language Arts or Mathem.atics, a 
portfolio often serves rwo distinct purposes: providir.g a documents tier, of the 
sntder.f's work, and serrmg as the basis for evaluation of work-in-progress or work 
over time. The documentation typically ser/es three funcdons: revealing the 
sr-denfs control over all the major areas/ techniques/genres/ topics of the course or 
courses, allowing students to reflect on and show off iheir best work (by letdng them 
select which works will be put in the portfolio)/ providing evidence of how works 
evolved ar.d were refined. 

For evaluation purposes, portfolios can do what traditional assessment 
cannot do: provide direct evidence for evaluating the student's ability to make 
progress, over dne. at mastering essendaJ concepts ar.d techniques of the course. 
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Chez, srudenrs « ^ t0 cW B ^ p . fi:2 Qf fc ^ 

■» runor pieces as part of the miate. Thus, the student's judreaent kbL. 
evaluated, _-. addidnn to the collected works. " 6 

It. evaiuarmg portfolios teachers can pro- fan working terser to r*» 
f^** h « * ^ procedure used extensively in Great BriLh and 
^ustraua, wnere portfolio assessment is common, is to have rneedr.s where ce^ie 
«| sartp.es of the best, middle-level, and worst student work from the folios 
a: waia =me grades are recalibrated based on a consensus about standards! 

„ £;* 5 : " ±e ° f — * refers to the intermediate 

-=,s me s.u.er, raxes » reaching the nnai performance cr endoroduct speeded bv 

: ^ T^T *" ^ ^ --ons, sub-skk rouen 

*"•*"•* renearsaa used in completing the given task. 

... • I *~ S t0 61 S*** t= me final oerformance or 

L "" s " se£3or is scr,e±nes MkBd to ? - i;!t! " * *• 

s.~en.s mtermemate steps, independent of what can be inferred about those 
jesses mom me end result. For example, one right oe asked to serarateiv rate a 

"I" * W ° rk 4 ^ « d ° » of a research oroleot - 

-.-^.-enuy or me ultimate product the group or -dividual writer oroduces! We 
sr.muc oewara of routinely scoring 'process' separately, however, ever! if in teaching 
v.* want to prcmcte and assess development of those process abuides. After all, as 
~e wore "cer:=....ance" implies, the emphasis is on whether the final product or 
psrtcrmar.es me: me standards set - irrespective of how me srudent go: there. 

Pra&r.. A product is the tangible and stable residue of a prvrmna and 
me proc-sses that led to it The product is zzlid for assessing the student's 
icnowiesge to tine extent mat success or failure in producing the oroduct a) is 
cepenaent upon the knowledge we taught and want to assess, and b) 'ar^roo-Velv 
'samples' from the aaicaha in a way mat mirrors the relative imocrance" of Ve 
material in the course. 



core 



Rsiiibis, rzV-ifiify. Reliability in testing refers to me likelihood -hat me < 
or grade would be constant if the test were re-raker, or the same performance w« 
re-sccrec by someone else. Error is unavoidable; all tests, including the best 
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multiple-choice tests, lack 100% reliability. The aim is to rirdruze it to tolerable 
levels. 

This kir.d or error ray not be a defect in the test, but a stadsdcal fact about 
how extraneous factors inevitably influence test-takers or judges, jtsrucdcns are 
mis-read; the wrong box is r.arked; judges disagree, sosieznes for gcod reasons. 

In performance assessment the reiiabiiiry problem typically occurs in two 
forms: 1) to what extent an we generalize from the single or small amount of 
performances to performance in general? and 2) what is the likelihood that different 
judges will see the same performance in the same way? Most test-makers - and 
schoci board members - would insist on S0% reliability or better. 

How can we obtain such reliability in "subjective" assessment? rust, ensure 
that mere are multitjie tag<g for the same outcome. Think of aihiedcs: one game or 
event is rarely enough to generalize about a performer's ability, even at the 
professional level. Secondly, use trained judges, working from specific 'armor' 
papers /performances and with clear criteria, to ensure adequate "inter-rater 
reliability." Even then, seme oversight process is usually desirable to ensure that 
judges appiy criteria and standards consistency - without "drift" due to fatigue or 
other factors - and fairly. 

R-rrfc. A rubric is a set of scoring guidelines for giving scores to student 
work. (The word derives frcm me Latin word for "red" and was once used to signify 
the directions for conducting religious services, found in the marr.-s of liturgical 
books - and written in red). The rubric answers the cuesrlcn: Whit does mastery 
;ar.d varying degrees of mastery) at this task look like? 

A t'oicii rubric 

• contains a scale of different possible points to be assigned, often ranging 
frcm 4 or 6 as the top score, down to 1 or 0 for the lowest scores in 
performance assessment; 

• states all the different major traits or dimensions to be examined (e.g. 
"syntax" or "understanding of scientific method"); 
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• provides key signs or salient traits of performance cr product for finding 
the right place or. the scoring sale to which a pardcular student result 
corresponds. Note, therefore, that a rubric signifies that the assessment is 
"citerlcr.-referer.ced" implying that scores are determined by mastery and 
should not necessarily be distributed along the 'normal' curve. 

Sample. Tnere are two kinds of "sampling" going on in aJI forms of test 
design: sampling with respect to the domain of all possible curricula.- topics and 
tasks, and sampling of the student population. 

In the former case, we are asking: what feasible and efficient sample of tasks 
or questions will enable us to make vziid inferences about the smdent's overall 
competence - since we cannot test the student on everything mat was taught and 
learned. In the latter case we are talking abcui the tsst-takers, not the test; we are 
asking the cuesdcn the pollsters ask: what must be the composidon of any samrle 
of students from which we could validly infer conclusions about the sv;:e.T.-wide 
performance of all students? 

One way to do both forms of sampling at once, and thus test in a very efficient 
and effecdve manner, is to do "marix sampling": ask different samples of students 
to take different sub-tests, the sum total of which add up to the whole student 
pcpuianon's ability on a rcmpiete range of tasks. Tr.us, on a school-wide writing 
test, we could :es: all students but give one of six possible kinds of wridr.2 tasks to 
each student, and then draw inferences about all students' ability to handle all the 
genres of writing :as they dc in California's state writing rest). 

Sccie. The demarcated continuum (number-line) for scoring performance; 
the range of numbers (o: letters) within which we score work. Performance 
assessment typically uses a much smaller scale for sccrlng than standardized tests. 
Rather than a scale of 100 or more as found on most tests, the majority of 
performance-based assessment use a 6- point scale; rarely does a scale contain more 
man 11 points. To use a scale of so many points makes reliability unlikely, and 
attempts at such fine citerlsn-referanced disdncnons become picky or arbitrary. 

Se:ur:, ssr-.-i.'y. A :esi is 'secure' when teachers and/ or srudents do r.ot have 
prior access to the test for purposes of preparadon. Most muldpie-choice tests must 
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be secure or their vali-'-'-v ;< r~— ■ . . 

van-..y is cor.prcrusec since thev reiv cr. a sr.all nurbe- c f 

•". CWre - """» •**» =: 2ve choice*, 

-..eres-ngtv, M y valid p^enr^c „ „t secure. - e s-.^ 1 

=e assessed knows the =usi ca ] -v d « k ... 

i " e - s ' ae= ' :s •e? 1 -. crai exatr, cuesr:=.-4, or te— i 
paper «sject ir. advisee; the tea-erfm.* <.--■.„ • • ' ,. 
oerfo— — er/coacr. tatrty 'teac-.ss to the (known) test' of 

Too UfJe ««ate h« beer, paid to the ■■■v,Sd ! -v of using ««, !es:s: if , e 
v-flr. a... cannot use resources in the tesdng sircadcr, ther. H-hat is ready being 

-.J.j' A I 2 " ^ * CCT ' ?iK iSMSSaer - : Cbt British use the ohrese 

« — ge a,d skifl = soive a .---faceted ^ ,. e JL on 

~* « ^ are ,o 5 ,- ^ ^ 

4 e c --'.-' - ° e " e:;a " 0r - S "° Ut s: ^< r**«*» or. tasks. Task 
" : ° re ' » ' of «i **=fXyb, performance 



":.-. S C " :en :roa ' ■« !» L, the satr.e vav that 

»-c es, ..y ou,otrtg a rafsa bridge s withstand ;, pounds sc. tech" dt--s 
sctvtng ? .-.yto textbook probients. Scn-.e sir-;, task* 
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Mathematics: 

1. A performance 'engineering' task (for mizzle or high school): 

Design the largest possible closed container ircm a given 
amount cf stiff coiored paper? 

• Deterrrdne the ar.ount of paper used for each container. 

• Detarrdne how large capacity of container veil! be when completed. 

• Construct the actual container. 

• Keep i log of your progress (or lack of it). 

• Jusdfv vour ans-wers in a resort detailing vcur aci v:des ar.d sources. 

All sources, including friends, parents, teachers, books, journals, etc must be 
acknowledged in As report. Ail formulas used must be dearly seated and 
iheir source acknowledged. 

2. from COMPACT- the Conn. Common Core of Learning Project:. 



a. Which Supermarket Has the Sesi Prices? 

"Desigr. a research project for comparing the prices ir. two local 
supermarkets. What items and rrices will vcu cctnrare and whv? How 
will vcu iustiry the choice of vcur "samcle"? Hew raliabip is the samoie? 
etc" 

[•vtf roric is ic fl'rmr r?c:/r indiziimlbj zrJ in groups; foup 
scrr-ng rubric rrsy be fcund in ihi scoring rubric section} 

h. How Much Does it Ccsi to Take A Shower? 

Scuder.ts are expected to invesdrate energv costs usins not oriv iheir knowledge 
of math and science but their ability to expicre the hidden "costs" such as 
environmental damage, plumbing equipment, ere 
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3. The Pythagorean Theorem revisited 

Wher. you stjsy the Pythagorean theorem vou dsosve: that s ~ . sre ~ 
hypotenuse avals in arse the sum of the Scares sr. xe cter ^gl * 

fe^f^B%^i *! drawn ° n ths ,e &* 5 «W Cone* use the 

A x (area of shape) + 5x (area si shape) = : x (area of shape). 

What other figures/shapes make the theorem work? 
Unat is the more general formula? 



4. Math task far grades 3-5: 

tc J^ma:e the rjmser zi hi & MS :r a iaroe container 7-,* 
s^:,. s ^.sposs. jusniy, try out, arc sneck :?.eir straiez.es. ' " 

Materials: 

iw3c ? oa:ar.:s scale 

rape: ar.s pencils ciffersr.: size contain Weights for balar.cg 
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English/Language Ahts: 

1. Grade 2-5 Reading Assessment, Upper ArUngtzn Schssls, OH 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES: 

1. Ask the child to bring up a book he/she has recendv finished reading, and his 
list of books read. ' '~ "* * 

2 Have the child tell you about the book. Ask follow-up and orobir.s ruesrioiis 
loeiow). Relate your observadons to die aescriotcrs '(next sheet bel-w) 
'Tell r.e about this book." 
"Why did you select this book?" 
"Did you like this book? Why or whv not?" 
"What would you tell a friend about this book/char:=:?" 

3. Have the child choose a part to share wi± vou. j" the ^-Li ; = unc=--air he'- 
child select a short passage to read aloud. ' ~ 7 ~" 

nary passages may be frotn 100 to ICO words 

* ' . • M 



• tntennediate passages may be from 200 to 400 words 

• r.ave child read passage silently then read same oassase aloud 

• while listerl-.g, estimate word acouracv 

57-lCC r r - easy 
?0-9c r : = Lnsrucdcr.ai 
below?:-- = drf.rult 

• intervene vher. child stops and car-tot proceed. Tell the -.ord, hive child read on 

• ...axe pos:=ve corunent about readir.r oerforr.ar.ce in general, :-=• -°— r 

"You read aloud well" 
"Sounds like a good book" 

4. Ardtude. Ask: 

"What are your favorite stories /books?" 
"What authors do you like best?" 
"Do yes like to read?" 
"Do you sunk you are a good reader?" 

5. End with a sieve cctrener.t. Consider roces for furure instruedcr. 
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2. A Sth-grada multi-day writing assessment* 

Days 1 - 4: Fre-writing class lessons & activities: 

• watching an excerpt from 'Stand And Deliver 

• reading and discussing a poem and an essay cn teachers 

• bringing in pictures of themselves as elementary scnccl stucer.ts 

• Held tr.z to Iccai elementary sohoci 

Day 5: Writing in class 



Select cr.e of your past learning experiences which you retr.e—ber 
••veil. VVr.re ar. autobiographical essay in which you: 1) narrate the 
ci:cu:r.star.ces (where? when? why? 
hew"!; 2J describe the "teacher" and his/her significance 
as well as ycur own reacuons ar the fee; and, 
2) interpret your present feelings about it. 
Why do ycu rerr.err.ber? What does it tr.ear. to ycu new? 

Be sure :o use specific details, including ccr.versadcn. 

Trds writing saztple will be completed in class today. 
Or. day IC ycur final copy must be handed in. 



Day 6 - 9: Revision, editing, and final copy przeuced. 

• Pacers scored by distnui language a~s teacr.ers. 

• Wnt;ng scored on i equally-weightec dimensions, using a 4-pc;r.t szae 'or 

eacr,: Content, Organization, Language Usage. Mechanics 



3. Write a play (4th Graded 

Students, in grcucs of 4-5, will be asked to select a story from their reacer to acact 
into a stay. The group will re-write the story, agree on the part each cr.iid snail p av. 
Each chiid will se.ect one appropriate prop to signify their character. Attar a few cays 
of practice, they will read the play to the class as a readers theater prozuctxn. 



3 par: of a twice-yeariy distr.ct-wide K-I2 writing assessment ;n Gerry Creek, CO. 

4 courtesy of the Kcr-jckv Council on Schooi Performance Standards. 
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Use of the Assessment Standards for Different Purposes 



Assessment Purposes 



Purpose 1: Making Instructional Decisions 

Assessment is the link between reaching and learning. As suck it is a dynamic, 
ongoing and critical process thai shapes classroom environments and students 
opportunities to learn. Through assessment, teachers monitor the success of their 
practice and make instructional decisions. ' 

Purpose 2: Monitoring Student Progress 

Assessment as a means of monitoring student progress describes students* 
dev elopment and documents their progress towards specified goals. The primary 
audience are teachers and students. Monitoring encompasses informal judgments 
based on classroom observations and interactions, as well as those based on 
written assignments and formal presentations. It can describe the progress of 
groups of students as well as individuals. This ongoing process also provides the 
data for summative evaluations. Students as well as teachers share responsibility 
for monitoring their progress. When teachers and students collaborate in 
monitoring progress student learning is enhanced and the teaching-learning 
process becomes open. 

Purpose 3: Communicating and Using Summative Evaluations 

Periodically, we pause in the learning process to reflea on what we've 
accomplished. We aggregate data on student learning. What we gather and 
report communicates what we value. Summative evaluations involve both the 
aggregation of data about student progress and the communication of that data, 
Preparing a valid summary is a complex responsibility that requires careful 
planning, quality judgments of student performance (valid inferences), and the 
thoughtful synthesis of evidence into a formal description Formats vary. 
Including srudent work enhances the communication of student progress. 

Purpose 4: Monitoring Student Progress Externally 

Tne monitoring of student progress via externally established performance 
standards should be wedded to the ongoing instructional assessment in the 
classroom. This marriage is viewed as an equal partnership, with each 
supporting the other. Some of that support comes from the incorporation of 
classroom assessments into the external assessment process. The external 
performance standards on which students are to be assessed should be established 
ui;/i the help of classroom teachers \ who can recognize which tasks are relevant 
to their classrooms as well as which classroom tasks are relevant to the external 
evaluation. 
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Purpose 5: Validating Student Achievement 

The purpose of establishing the validity of student achievement is to attest that an 
individual student has demonstrated a specific level of accomplishment. One 
might liken this process to earning a merit badge in scouring, or passing the 
Department of Motor Vehicles driving test. In validating student achievement we, 
simultaneously place value on a student 's past achievement as well as give public 
expression to our confidence that the student is ready to face the next challenge, 
student certification should not be based on a single assessment event. However, 

Purpose 6: Program Evaluation 

A program evaluation must collect information from a variey of sources and in 
a variety of ways in order to provide meaningful feedback for teachers, students, 
and those making policy decisions. This process includes activities such as 
documenting strengths and weaknesses, as well as planned and unplanned 
outcomes. The intent is to make commendations and/or recommendations 
concerning the program. 

Purpose 7: Accountability 

Accountability is a shared responsibility that connects each of the six basic 
purposes for assessments. Those who are accountable for student achievement 
includes all stakeholders - students, teachers, administrators, parents and policy 
makers. 

There are criteria for accountability: 

• Levels of Performance 

• Value Added and accountability based upon gain rather than absolute level 
of performance 

• Position in Distributions 2 



; Adapted from: NCTM: Assessment Standards for School 
Mathematics- Working draft October 1953 
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The Process of Assessing for 
Monitoring Student Progress 

• Deciding what to assess and how to assess it 

• Selecting appropriate assessment methods 

• Choosing assessment tasks and opportunities 

• Making inferences from student responses 

• Reporting and using results 
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Issues Associated With Changing to New Assessmen ts Systems 
"onditions for Implementation 

• Involvement 

• Public Valuing 

• Support 

• Cost-benefit balance 

hallenging Traditions 



• Grouping and tracking 

• Grading practices 

• Conventional tests 

• Norm referencing 

elationships to Other Reforms 

• Technology 

• Opportunity to learn 

• OBE 

• National goals and world class standards 
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Issues Associated With Changing to New Assessment Systems 



Conditions for Implementation 

1. involvement of teachers and other stakeholders in the development of new 
assessment systems: 



2. public valuing of teachers' judgments and contributions in the assessment process; 

3 . support of teachers so they become the primary assessors of student performance; 

4. reasonable cost-benefit balance for the development of the new assessment 
systems. 

Challenging Traditions 

Four issues are raised about how this reform vision is related to— 

5. grouping and tracking of student for instruction; 

6. grading practices; 

7. conventional tests; 

8. norm-referencing. 
Relationships to Other Reforms 

9. uses of technology for assessment: 

10. "opportunity to learn" standards: 

11. "outcome-based' 1 movement; 

12. national goals and world-class standards. 1 



■ 



'hdapzaz frcr.: NCTM: Assessment Standards for School 
Mathematics. Working draft October 1993 
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eg a .Ti: 1:: ; f : .rr.s 


i z ' : 1 p -i r . j '. a gue ' i r : a • : r ' 


trend vs. successful result 

| e.g. the on- going raste and appearance or 
the food, not the recipe aione, guarantee 
! the meal as described 


.n an c. » db^uui t-ia.insrrucrions 
and hard work are sufficient to 
j reach goal 

! e.g. piar.::ng seeds and watering acrcrdine 
\ to pa:ka ge dees not eri^e a sucressrul 

ea rden 


Tin eiy: 
immediately usable 

1 

i 


j 
1 

j No: timely: too long a delay in 
j usability; 

or too late to use 


! Frequent 

i 


j 

! Inrrecuer.: 


| In terms of absolute progress: 

■ assessment of the accomplishments 

! Specific degree of conformance vis a vis 
the exemplar, goal or standa rd: 

i 

| e.g. you a re 3 miles from destination, and 
need to turn left at next road ahead 


In terms of relative change or 
growth: 

assessment of student behaviors or 
attitudes 

Relative to the self or norms: tells you 
how far you've come, not how far, and in 
what direction you must go, to get 'there'; 
tel Is you how close people generally get 


Descriptive language predominates 
in assessing asnects of npf form ancp 

e.g. you made a left turn onto Main St. 
instead of a righ: turn 


Evaluative or comparative 

iau ^ua^c Uk cuu ill ilk a tc 9 ill ajjcosiu l 

performance 

e g. you made many correct turns and one 
incorrect turn; your navigating is greatly 
improved and better than most of your 
reers 
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Assessment Checklist 
Using the following checklist, review your awn assessment and the sampies prtnrJed. 



Assessment Title /Focus: 
Assessment Author : 



Purpose of Assessment: ( rhecV a g manv as applvV 

making instructional decisions monitoring student progress in the classroom 

communicating and using suumative evaluation monitoring student progess externally 

validating ssident achievement Evaluating programs addressing accountability 

Characteristics o f the Assessment 



• reflects exit-level outcomes and standards 
Comments: 



higr. dggre* 1c «v deg 
5 4 3 2 1 



• includes tasks, criteria and standards that are predittahiP 5 4 3 2 1 
or known and are clearly related to the essential aspects of 
effective peribnnance. 
Comments: 



* has constrains that are consistent w ith real-life 5 4 3 2 1 

Comments 



• improves perfonnance toward a standard that is 5 4 3 

validated against adult mles 

Commcns: 



4 Hi 



• can be used to improve performar.ee not jus: record results 
Commer.3: 



• presents engaging, simulated real-life problems, 
challenges and /or questions of importance and substance 
Caxxuncs: 



• requires learners to use knowledge and construct 

meaning, not just recall data 

Comments 



• provides learners with the opponunity to justify their 

response 

Comments: 



• provide information that allows the learner to self-adjust 
ConvneitK 



•OVERALL COMMENTS 
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Blue Ridge Assessment Research Project 
Revised Project Plan 
September 22, 1993 



Diane I'ouciir-S/ocki, Project Director 



Introduction 



Our proieci is a v ear-long teacher-centered effort to generate alternative assessments. We will work in early 
childhood settings with an emphasis on third grade. 

Teachers from six Virginia school divisions. Rockingham. Harrisonburg, Albemarle. Fluvanna, Greene and Orange 
will work together in collaborative, cross-division teams to develop, pilot test and revise these alternative 
assessments. Our higher education partners include Piedmont Community College and the University of Virginia. 
Each will provide talent and expertise in assessment. JMU is not currently a formal partner, however, JMU's 
involvement and support is significant. 

The focus of this work is learning. Together we will learn about how curriculum and assessment changes truly take 
place in various school settings. We will record the conditions that encourage success and what barriers impede 
our process. We will learn what is realistic to expect and what expectations might need modification. Simultaneous 
with this learning, we will produce classroom based alternative assessments of worth. Some of these assessments 
may have utilit} at a division or state level, however, that will not be our focus. Finally, in this process we further 
develop the professional capacity of Virginia's teachers bv involving ilietn m the real work of educational reform. 



Virginia teachers are knowledgeable and experienced practitioners. From their practice these educators 
create knowledge and develop questions regarding their work. Respecting this, participants in this project are 
encouraged to actively pursue questions regarding the design, development and use of alternative assessment by 
acknowledging what they already know about the subject and building upon their knowledge in a meaningful way. 
We will work collaboratively to broaden our perspective and critically examine the use of alternative assessment 
in our contexts. This project will allow for optimum collaboration among participants. It will foster an open and 
participatory process of assessment design for use in rural early childhood public school settings. 



Philosophy 



Assumptions 



This project is guided by the following assumptions regarding assessment: 



That assessment activities are an integral part of the instructional program; learning and the 
assessment of learning are simultaneous events. 



Thai high quality assessment activities have the characteristics of high-quality lessons-direct and 
active student participation, tasks that are interesting and motivating, tasks that can be 
differentiated for a variety of learners, and the ability of students to make choices. 
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J. That criteria and models ol sticcesslul perlonnatke are pari ol the leadline learning process, so 
that students being assessed understand clearl) v\ h.u success on the task looks like and can lotus 
their work toward meeting the criteria. 

4 That students and parents are part o! i he assessment piocess .uul should jttivelv . thnuehtlullv . and 

continually examine student work 

5. That assessment tasks provide students with a vaneiv ol wavs in demonstrate competence, 
including performance tasks, open ended questions, group and individual projects, and portfolio 
development. 

Professional Development 

The project will also he guided h> the lolloumg assumptions about professional development; 

1 . Thai opportunities for professional development should exist along a continuum, trom awareness 
level introductory experiences to intensive, long !:im involvement. There should be a variety of 
entry and exit points along this continuum. 

2 That prolessional development activities should locus on student outcomes; and that any strategies, 

research, methodologies, etc. should be presented within the context of those outcomes. 

V That prolessional development is not just tor teachers, but has as its audience the entire school 
community ic.g. parents, administrators, support stain. 

4 riuit a curriculum for professional development can and should be in place which establishes 

desired outcomes lor teachers, and guides the planning of professional development opportunities. 

5. That professional development is most effective when it incorporates opportunities for teachers to 
test their learning and understanding in a supportive environment. 



Goals & Objectives 



1 . To build a cooperative and collaborative communuv ol educators who are using their expertise and 
experience to work toward the common goal ol developing classroom-based assessments for 
quality learning and teaching in early childhood public school settings. 

2. To produce teacher-designed and tested early childhood assessments keyed to existing division 
level measures including Standards of Learning. Division curriculum guides, and national 
professional organization standards. 

3. To inform and elaborate existing SOL's and curriculum measures using our expertise, parental and 
colleague feedback, and appropriate paUessional organization standards (i.e.. NCTM. IRA. elc.i 

4 To examine and record our professional development process and products tor developing and 
using alternative assessment in rural early childhood public school settings 

^ To develop a cadre ot professionals to serve as resources to their Divisions in the area of 

alternative assessment. 
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Blue Rid^e Assessment Research Project 
Activitv Plan 



Date 


K vents 


Activities & Objectives 


Responsible 


7 V} 


Provide alternative assessment course 
through I'VA Continuing I-.ducalion 
on Alternative Assessment to he 
attended, at project expense, hv \1 
ol the .24 participanng teachers. 


• introduction to alternative 
assessment research and 
methodologies 

• opportunity to begin 
designing own alternaiive 
assessment strategies 


Susan Mint/ 
Laurie McCullough 
12 participating teachers 
ft non reimbursed 
pariicipaimg teachers 


8 *M 


Plan and deliver J! da\ intensive 
project planning ami team 
development meeting. 


• meet and get acquainted 

• team-building aeitv uies 

• organize design teams 

• review AA materials 

• discuss current status ol CC 
of L 

• rev lew of criteria tor 
assessment design 

• examine prototypes 

• develop procedures and 
initial work schedule 


■ Proieet Di recta r 

Proiect participants 
- Steering Committee 


g u} 

i) 1(1 *j3 


Select external pmieei reviewer 
Review of non-tested assessment. 


• quahtv control 

• formative and surnmative 
ev aluation 

• si la ic d railed assessment 
measures 

• receive leedhack and make 
te\ [sums 

• disuiss piloting procedures 

• discuss oilier proieci 
processes and needs, as 
icquired b\ participants 


- Project Director 

- Steering Committee 

- Project Director 

- Steering Committee 
Consultants 
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Date 


K\ ents 


Activities & Objectives 


RosTUirmilili 1 




Prepare at :i team level for mini 


• 


to be decided by each team 


- uiMgn teams 




testing of designed instruments. 






- Project Director 




Conduct pro ice i evaluation on 










priMcssioii.il development and project 


• 


solicit written feedback 


- External Consultant 




support acm mes 


• 


conduct focus groups 






Iota) Group review ol own dass 








Id Jfi »M 


tested instruments \uth DDL 


• 


establish communication 


- All Project Participants 


or 


assessment team members 




with DOE 


- DOE Assessment Team 


11 S *H 




• 


review oVvt'lonerl 


Members 










- Steering Committee 






• 


receive DOF assessment 


Members 








team member feedback 


ProitVt nirf*f*fnr 






• 


provide mnni;il fefvfhnok on 










issues related to assessment 










design and implementation 




II «n 


Pilot lesi 


• 


gather student performance 


- Design teams 








data 


- Project Director 






• 


wdcotape assessment 










process, where appropriate 








• 


gather student self 










assessment data (reflection 










on performance, attitude 










toward assessment 










procedure) 








• 


gather data on how 










performance data w ill be 










reported to parents 








• 


conduct interv iews with 










selected parents re: 










perceptions of assessment. 










u,ualit\ of information 
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Date 


Events 


Activities & Objectives 


Responsible 


i: 13 1 >3 


Pilot -tested instruments due to Diane 






Individual Feam members 




Meet with DOE and other Project 






DOR 


i: is- 


Directors 


• 


review assessment designs 


• Proiect Directors 


2: 93 






and pilot process 








• 


exchange assessments to be 










tested in other project sites. 










as appropriate 






Phase II assessment design period 






- Design Teams 


1: 15 03- 




• 


design additional 


- Project Director 


1 30 W 


Compile and anah/e Phase I pilot 




assessments 






test procedures. 






- designated design team 


1 04 




• 


conduct follow -up 


membens) 








interviews with 


- Project Director 








administering teachers re: 


- Higher Education partners 








effectiveness, qualitv. 


- External consultant 








content and lotzistics 






Total Group Meeting for Phase 11 


• 


share drafted assessment 


- Design Teams 








measures 


- Project Director 






• 


receive feedback and make 


- Steering Committee 








revisions 


- Consultants 






• 


discuss piloting procedures 








• 


discuss other project 










processes and needs, as 










required by participants 








• 


revise pilot test process. 










based on experience. 





s-S 

W12 
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Date 


Events 


Activities <& Objectives 


Responsible 






Pilot Test 


• 


to he decided by each team 


Design Teams 


3 


1 *M 


r«ual Group Meeting to review 


• 


continue communication 


All Projcci Participants 






tested items 




vs un uut 


DOH Assessment Team 








• 


review developed 


Members 










assessments 


.iiccnim % oiiiiuHiLL 








• 


receive DOE assessment 


Members 










team member feedback 


- ProieLt Director 








• 


provide mutual feedback on 












issues related to assessment 












design and implementation 




3 *)4 


Piloi teM period 


















Design Teams 


4 


1 ? '4 


Due dale t«>r pilot -tested assessments 












til I"") l nil* 


















DOR 






DOE Proiect Director meeting 


• 


review progress to date 


Project Directors 








• 


exchange assessments tor 












cross-proiect pilot-testing 










• 


Milieu written feedback 










0 


conduct focus groups 


hxiernal Consultant 


5 




Conduct project evaluation on 


• 


highliimi what has worked. 








professional development and pioieu 


• 


make recommendations for 


Project Director 






support activities. 




improvement 


Design Teams 








• 


review pilot testing process 


Steering Committee 


5 


25 <>4 


Conduct end ol" project meeting. 




and results 










• 


rev lew project process and 












result s 


- Project Directors 












- DOE Assessment 












fx ELF 1 LJt ULtlL IVCj 








• 


review projects process and 












results 


- DOE 












Project Directors 








• 


make recommendations for 




ft W4 




future 


- Project Director 






Project report and Pro Sessional 








ft 


15 l >4 


Development Materials to DOE 












Project report and Pro less tonal 












Development Materials to DOh 
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Dute 


foents 


Activities & Objectives 


Responsible 


Monthh • 


Conduct Steering Committee updates 
& discussion meetings. 

Maintain contact with design teams 


• share lVl recei\e teedhack on 
assessment tools, scoring 
rubrics ifc administration 
procedures 

• identity ik discuss logistics, 
roadblocks & stratifies lor 
alternative assessment 

A nil 1 1/1 fin cfltf r1*Jt >»li\nm.int 

w I'Ujiu ou sun ue\etoprneni 
procedures & materials 
based upon experience 

• set short term goals 

• provide feedback to Project 
Director 


■ Design Teams 
Project Director 
Steennu Committee 
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Blue Ridge Assessment Research Pmjeet 
Project Timeline 

IW- l >4 



September 30. IW3 



( >etober 

October 26 or 
Nov. 5 or Nov. 4 

No v.- Dec. 

Dee. 13 (in mail to Diane) 
Week of Dee. Uv22 
Dec. 15 - Jan. 3(1 
I eh. I. l l W4 

I eh. 

March 1 



April 

April 30 (tentative) 

Max 1-7 (week of) 
Ma\ 25. I c > c >4 
June 1-7 (week of) 



Review of nonte.sted assessments 

Total Group, available Steering Committee 

members, and C onsultants 

Own class pilot test period 

Total group and DOT! re\iew of our classroom- 
tested assessments 

Pilot test and revision period 

Revised assessments Tor deliver) to DOT 

Project Directors meeting 

Development period of Phase II assessments 

Total group meeting for Phase II review of 
nontested items 

Pilot test period 

Total group meeting to review tested items with 
consultants, available Steering Committee 
members and DOE 

Other class pilot test period 

Due date for tested assessments due to Diane for 
use by other projects 

Project Directors meeting 

hnd of Project meeting 

Project Directors meeting 
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June 15. 1W4 I'rokvt linal report and Professional 

Development materials due to DC >I 
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Assessment Item Checklist 



Name 
\udicncc 



Intended 



Reviewer's Name 
Reviewed 



ruie 



Date 



Content Valid 

Relates to one or more objectives, including: 



Allows for students with a wide range of expertise to demonstrate their status on the outcomes. 

Reflects assessment techniques appropriate to the outcomes being measured. 

Mas scoring guidelines or rubrics that appropriate!} reflect the outcomes that are the focus of 
the assessment. 



Instructional^ Valid 

Makes use of assessments that reflect appropriate classroom practice. 

Requires the student to process information acti\cl>. rather than to rel} solely on recall. 

Allows for more than one pathwa} to a correct answer or for more than one correct answer 
where appropriate. 

Is connected to an appropriate range of student interests or experiences. 



Comments: 



Comments: 



Reliable 

Shows evidence' that it can he scored consistent! v . 
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Is accompanied b\ a scoring rubric which provides clearh distinguishable Ic\l-Is ol 
performance where appropriate, 



Comments: 



Dcvclonmentallv Appropriate 

Is given in a form that is appropriate for the targeted group. 
Is reflective of how students learn. 



Is administrate within time limits that are appropriate for the students' attention span and 

ability to sustain involvement. 

Specifies the t>pe and degree of assistance given if the item differentiates between what a child 

can accomplish alone and what a child can accomplish onl\ with assistance so that emerging 
skills can be identified and fostered. 

Comments: 



Kijuitahle 

Is free of stcrcot\pic or offensive language attitudes based on factors such as race ethnicity, 
socio-economic status, gender, geographic location, and disability 

Is tree of irrelevant factors that are likely to interfere with assessing the targeted outcome. 
Reflects sufficient flexibility to elicit appropriate responses from all students. 



Comments: 



:RLC 



C learly Defined 

Is accompanied by clear and complete directions for administration. 
C ontains clear and complete instructions to the student. 
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Is accompanied h> information so that the student understands the basis on which a judgment 
will be made 



Comments: 



Feasible 

Is phvsiculU safe for students. 

Sta>s within constraints of reasonable time and monetary costs for the degree of information 

received. 

Is manageable in terms of the administration, scoring, and record keeping. 

Requires materials and set-ups that are reasonably accessible. 

Comments: 



Overall Comments: 
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Use of the Assessment Standards for Different Purposes 



Assessment Purposes 



a Purpose 1: Making Instructional Decisions 

■ Assessment is the link between teaching and learning. As such it is a dynamic, 

ongoing and critical process that shapes classroom environments and students 

m opportunities to learn. Through assessment, teachers monitor the success of their 

| practice and make instructional decisions. 7 

■ Purpose 2: Monitoring Student Progress 

■ Assessment as a means of monitoring student progress describes students' 

development and documents their progress towards specified goals. The primary 

I audience are teachers and students. Monitoring encompasses informal judgments 

based on classroom observations and interactions, as well as those based on 
m written assignments and formal presentations. It can describe the progress of 

■ groups of students as well as individuals, This ongoing process also provides the 

data for summative evaluations. Students as well as teqchers share respqnsibilitv 

m for monitoring their progress. When teachers and students collaborate in 

| monitoring progress student learning is enhanced and the teaching-learning 

process becomes open. 

I Purpose 3: Communicating and Using Summative Evaluations 

Periodically, we pause in the learning process to reflect on what we've 
I accomplished. We aggregate data on student learning. What we gather and 

■ report communicates what we value. Summative evaluations involve both the 
m aggregation of data about student progress and the communication of that data. 
I Preparing a valid summary is a complex responsibility that requires careful 

planning, quality judgments of student performance (valid inferences), and the 
m thoughtful synthesis of evidence into a formal description. Formats vary. 

| Including student work enhances the communication of student progress. 

■ Purpose 4: Monitoring Student Progress Externally 

I The monitoring of student progress via externally established performance 

standards should be wedded to the ongoing instructional assessment in the 
I classroom This marriage is viewed as an equal partnership, with each 

■ supporting the other Some of that support comes from the incorporation of 

classroom assessments into the external assessment process, The external 

I performance standards on which students are to be assessed should be established 

with the help of classroom teachers, who can recognize which tasks are relevant 

I to their classrooms as well as which classroom tasks are relevant to the external 
evaluation. 
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Purpose 5: Validating Student Achievement 

The purpose of establishing the validity of student achievement is to attest thai an 
individual student has demonstrated a specific level of accomplishment. One 
might liken this process to earning a merit badge in scouting, or passing the 
Department of Motor Vehicles driving test. In validating student achievement we, 
simultaneously place value on a student's past achievement as well as give public 
expression to our confidence that the student is ready to face the next challenge, 
student certification should not be based on a single assessment event. However, 

Purpose 6: Program Evaluation 

A program evaluation must collect information from a variety of sources and in 
a variety of ways in order to provide meaningful feedback for teachers, students, 
and those making policy decisions. This process includes activities such as 
documenting strengths and weaknesses, as well as planned and unplanned 
outcomes. The intent is to make commendations and/or recommendations 
concerning the program. 

Purpose 7: Accountability 

Accountability is a shared responsibility that connects each of the six basic 
purposes for assessments. Those who are accountable for student achievement 
includes all stakeholders - students, teachers, administrators, parents and policy 
makers. 

There are criteria for accountabilir;: 

• Levels of Performance 

• Value Added and accountability based upon gain rather than absolute level 
of performance 

• Position in Distributions 1 



Adapted from: NCTM : Assessment Standards for School 
Mathematics. Working drafz October 1993 
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Participant's Address List 
School 



Jane I). mid 

VVnotl brook 1 lcmcmai\ SlI\in»I 
1\)2 Wtmilbmnk |)i 
ClLirkMicsMlle. V \ 22«'ii| 

lkxk\ l-ishcr 
Murra\ High School 
i:<M) K-orrvsi Si. 
Charlottesville. VA 22<*M 

Paula White 

Virginia L. Murra\ lieincntarv School 
P O Ho\ IiMhi 
Ivv. \ \ :: i M5 

Indie ( mile 

Paul H ( 'ale Hcmoniarv Se hi>t »l 

I ^ \\ mill S( I \l 

ChailiHiesMlle. VA 22 l «H 
( .nolo I car 

VA omlhiook I leinenlarv School 
2n2 Wiuiilhiiiok Dr 
Chailoiiesvillo. \ A 22»*)l 

I iiiila Unison 

v\ iHutlinuik I k-mcniaiv School 
Nl* \\ 01 iilhrook Dr 
Uiailniirsvillc. V A 22 l >ul 

I Imajuia 
Uelsv Blanks 

( cniral l.lementarv School 
Kl I. Box y) 
Palmvra. VA 22 1 >M 

ChnMine Cole 

Columbia I'lemenuirv School 
Pahnvia. VA 22% \ 



( ireene 
June Bailaile 

Naihanacl (ireene Elemenian School 
Rhikc 33 Wesi 
Stanardsville. V A 22^3 

\nn Bohn 

Greene Count) Elemental School 
#1 Monroe Dr. 
Sianardbvillc. VA 22 l >73 

Marida L amb 

(ireene County Elementary School 
#\ Monroe Dr. 
Stanarcisville. VA 22W 

Harrisonburg City 
Barbara MeKee 

Stone Spring Elementary School 
1575 Peach Grove Dr. 
Harrisonburg. VA 22801 

Jennifer H. Drescher 
Waterman Elementary School 
451 Chicago Ave 
Harrisonburg. VA 22801 

Karen rhomscn 

Stone Spring Elementary School 
1575 Peach Grove Dr. 
Harrisonburg. VA 22S01 

O range 
Lisa Cob in 

Lightfoot blementarv School 
L a mon\ille. VA 225b7 

Donna Hollms 

f lordon Barbour l letncntan School 
(iordonsvillc. \ A 22 l M2 
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KlLk is' S 

P U ilo\ U'J 



Rockingham 

Pci»g\ SlUlpMWI 

PI'cjsjiu \jllc\ Llemciuan Sl!ioo| 
215 Pleasanl V.illc> Rii 
Harrisonburg. V A 22WH 

Phyllis (ijskms 

kee/leunwi blcmcnian. School 

Kl-c/Ilmuvmi. va ::si: 



Donna Uarher 

John \V.i\land Lileiikriiurv School 
P O. Ri 1 

bnd£2cv\aler. VA 22KI2 

Mane (i rah am 

McGohcv svillc l.lemeiilan School 

Rt i. iio\ :ox 

\1cCiahc\svillL*. VA 22x411 
\aiK> I .mi 

South Kivlt Ucmenuix School 
(iroiloes. V A 24441 



loan IIuilIumis 
Plains | IciiKMiiarv S». hi ml 
2 2^ \mcritan I cmon I>r 
limhemlle. S \ 22ss ^ 



I )ianc 1 iuil.u Sav. ki i il I ) 
Dl S AssoLiaics 

DllL'LlOl 

I 'J22 L\imc PI 
Harrisonbiiri!. VA 22St)| 
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